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Background papers prepared in conj unct i on w i th the national survey oF the gi'Fted 
and talented are presented as appendixes to th.e study reported In ED 056243* Papers 
in’ Appendix A consider the cha racter i s t i cs of the gifted and talented^ the question 
of why we should be concerned with them (are special programs undemocratic, will 
regular children be deprived, what benefits will be derived), the problem of 
identification, the benefits of special programs (including adm i n i s t rat i ve 
arrangements, early childhood programs, and current public school structure), the 
necessary components of a good program, /preparat ion of teachers and other 
personnel, the cost of programs for the gifted, and the educstional impliGations 
of research. Appendix B presents an analysis of problems and pr i or i t i es^advocate 
survey and statistics sources (results from a survey sent to 239 experts). An 
analysis of hearings held at the regional level , state laws for the education of 
the gifted, comparisons of gifted and average students In the Project TALENT 
populations, and case studies from California, Connecticut, Illinois, and Georgia 
are reported. The results of structured interviews conducted with OE staff and 
with others are presented in Appendix G, the ' assessment of present U.S, Office of 
^Education delivery system to gifted and talented children and youth* (PJ) _ 
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RESEARCH ON THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 



Ruth A. Martinson 
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Mi. attempt has been made in this stsnmary of research 
to choose stoidies from both past and present which respond 

directiy to the cjuestLons raised at series of conferenees by 
people from many groups . 

■Those who assisted in tiie formulation of questions were 
iUnerican Indians^ Negroes, Mexican-Americans ^ and Anglos; they 
included students, consul tMts for thB gifted, research workers. 
television producers, film writers, bankers, laborers , parents 
of the gifted, business men, and aerospace engineers. 

While the bibliography is lengtliy, it is by no means complete, 
Hea^^ reliance has been placed on past rese^ch sunmaries (as noted 
in the bibliography) as well ^ on recent laajor studies, 

—Ruth A, Martinson 







The following questions appec.r in the text which follows s 



the gifted and talented i: NHO ARi:; THEY? 

How do the gifted rate academically? 

Vmat are the Gifted Like—Psychologically and Socially? 



What arc the Interests of Gifted People? 

What are the Social and Economic Origins of the 
Gifted? 

WHY SHOULD WE BE PARTICULARLY CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
GIFTED AND TAINTED? 



Won't Special Prograins Separate the Gifted from Others, 
Create an Elite Group, and Reduce their Possibilities 
for Parsonal Contacts with Otliers? 

Aren't Special Provisons Undemocratic? 

Aren't the Gifted a Favored Group Already? Wouldn't 
F\ands be Better Spent on tile Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped? 

Do Special Programs Deprive Regular Childre i of Models 
or Association with the Gifted and Talented? 

Won't Special Attention to the Gifted and Talented Create 
Problems of Competition for Others? In View of Current 
Unemployment Do We need ^re Specialized Persons? 

Is a Good Program for the Gifted a Good Program for all 
Children ? 

Won't special Programs Furtiier Segregate the Gifted and 
Talented from Minorities and fpom the General Population? 

What Benefits Will We Derive from Special Education of the 
Gifted? 



Answers 



A2“A13 



A2-A4 

A4-A8 

A9--A12 



A12-13 



A14^A30 



A14-A16 



A16-A20 



A21-A24 



A24 



a25 

A26 

A26-A29 



A29-^A30 
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cm WE identify the gifted and talented? 

Can We Identify the Ve^ Yowng Gifted or Talented 
Child? , ‘ 

How Accurate are Screening Procedures and Tests? 

Can We Identify Gifted Persons from Minorities and ' 
Divergent Cultures? 

Can We Identify the Creative or Talented? 

ARE SPECIAL PROGRAMS BENEFICIAL? 

What are the Results of Special Programs? 

What are the Best Administrative Arrangements for 
^ Programs? 

Have ProgramB Generally had an ^paot on Schools? 

Should Early Childhood ProgrOTS be Developed for 
Gifted and Talented? 

Should Career Education for the Gifted be a Priority? 

Can the Current Public School Structure Provide 
adequately for the Gifted and Talented? 

WAAT ARE THE NECESSARY COMPONENTS OF A GOOD PROGRAM? 

DO We Need New Buildings, Libraries and Laboratories? 

Is Special Transportation NecessaiY^ There Special 

Media Needs? Material Needs? 

WHAT PREPARATION IS NEEDED FOR TOAGHERS AND OTHER PERSOlSrNEL? 

WHAT DO PROGRAMS FOR TEffi GlFTED COST? ^ 

What Should be Priorities for E^cpenditures on the 
Gifted and Talented? 

WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON THE 
GIFTED AND TALENTED? 



A31-A45 

A31=A32 

A32-A36 



A36-A41 

A41=-A45 

A45-A56 

A46-’A51 

A51=A52 

A52-A53 
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A54“A55 

AS5--A56 

A56-A57 
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A57-A60 



A60-A63 



A62-A63 



A63-A65 








RESEARCH ON THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Many questions are raised about gifted persons and education 



for the gifted^ Answers to the most frequently asked questions 



have been derived from current and previous research, 

THE GIFTOID AND TALENTED : WHO ARE THEY? 

And why should we concerned about them? Are they really suffi=“ 
ciently different from the norm to warrant special planning end 
attention? These questions are important/ especially in modern 
education/^ with universal opportunities and resultant large school 
population. 

How do the gifted rate aGademically? 

Probably the area in which the gifted and talertted are recognised 
most frequently is that of achievement. Large-scale studies conducted 
over the/past 50 years have unifoCTily agreed that these individuals 
function at levels far in advance of their agnates. Beginning at 
the early primary grades, and even at the time of school entry, the 
gifted and talented present ^ challenging' educational problems because 
of their deviation from idle norm* 

Typically, half of the gifted have taught ^emselves to read 
prior to school entry. Soma of them learn to read as early as 2 
years, and appreciable numbers are reading at 4 C165,V*1;103) , 

In comparison with their classmates, these children depart increasingly 
from the average as they progress through the grades, if their 
educational program permits. - . 

In a statewide study which included more i^an 1,000 gifted 




children at all grade levels, the kindergarten group on the, average 
performed at a level comparable to that of second grade children in 
^^ading and ma’Uiematics • The average for fourth and f rf grade 

■ I 

gifted children in all curriculum areas was beyond that of seventh 

grade pupils. ^ ^ , ; 

Nearly ttree-fourths of the gifted eighth grade pupils made 
aver age scores egual to or beyond the average of 12th. grade students 
on a test battery in six curriculum areas. Three-fourths of the 
10th and 11-^ grade gifted exceeded the average of college 
sophoraores (103) • 

As a special test to determine true potential? a representative 
sample of gifted high school seniors took the Graduate Record Exam- 
inations in social sciences ? humanities ? and natural sciences « These 
tests are consnonly used for admission to graduate study . In all of 
test£^? •ttie randomly selected gifted high school seniors made an 
average group score which surpassed the average for college seniors . 
In the social sciences tiie high school seniors surpassed the average 
of college sartors with majors in that field. 

These findings on the attainments of gifted students are typical 
The same level of performance was documented in several major ">tate 
studies in the 1920" s and 1930* s. One of these pointed out that 22 
per cent of high school students surpassed the average college 
sophoiMre Jevel? and .tiiat 10 percent of. the high school students 
the college senior average. Furthermore; IS percent of 
high school students suxpassed the science scores , made by nearly 40 
percent of college sthdents who were on the verge of teaching (96) . 



Throughout his school experience » the gifted student typically 
functions at tlie level of those who are several years his senior. 



The greater individual variations within the gifted groups accentuate 
even further the difficulty of providing for the gifted within the 
usual group. 

In the statev/ide study cited earlier# the highest level of 
performance a first grade upil was at tdie eighth grade level. 

The upper one-fourth of fourth and fifth grade students rated 

beyond the average for high school sophomores on a comprehensive 
test battery of achiev^nent, while one— four tdi of the eighth grade 
gifted were at or beyond tile level of college freshmen (103) » 

What are the Gifted hika — -Psychologically and Socially? 

Early studies by Yoder in 1894# by Terman beginning in 1904# 
and by Katherine Dolbear in 1912 initiated the understandings of 
the /gifted and their behavior and values as knot-m today. These 
studies tended to refute earlier beliefs that giftedness predicted 
severe maladjustment and even insanity# although there are recent 
writings (as noted in a following section) which show that giftedness 
may produce severe problems for certain individuals (114)* In 
general gifted children have been found to be better adjusted and 
ioftore popular than the general population# although there are definite 
relationships between educational opportunities and adjustinent* These 
will be discussed in the. section on prograins. , . 

One of the best early summaries of the traits in the gifted was 
based upon studies by Catherine COK Milas on tiie eharactaristias 
revealed in the childhood bic^raphies of 100 geniuses in childhood* 
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She listed the follox'^ing persistent traits as differentiating 'these 
individuals from the general child population: Independence of 

thought, perceptiveness, understanding, strength of memory, originality 

creativeness# depth of understanding, trustworthiness, conscientiousness, 

I 

strength of influence on others, persistence, devotion to distant goals, 
and desire to excell* Many of the same traits have been included in 
descriptions of creativa pe: sons (165, V, 2). 

Partly because of earl/ reading and resultant early knowledge, 
the gifted tend to explore topics # ideas, and issues earlier than 
their peers* Whan compared to the general population, therefore, 
they are found to enjoy social associations as others do, but tend 
early to relate to older companions and gamas which involve individ- 
ual skills or some intellectual pursuits (103# 165#V* 1) , O’Shea, 



Mann# Hubbard and others have pointed out that in play and work 
situations, gifted children chose to spend their time with children 
si^lar to themselves in mental age (8) * 

The gifted child is not a "grind" or a "loner#" despite the fact 
that ha early develops special interests * Biographical data from 



studies of large populations reveal that these individuals character- 

i 

istically perform in outstanding fashion, not only in acad^tirc or 
asethetic fields but also as leaders in schbol life in widaly| varied 
organizations, in community groups# in student govarriment and! in 
athletics (37|ai;103;165#V.l) . 



Early studies in (1922 and 1932) indicated that twice as many gifted 

i 

were leaders and held elective offices# compared to the average pupil. 



h 1927 study found high school honor stiudents to be vonnger and 
higher in intelliganca , to spend less time toward graduation ^ and 
to cari^y more axtraciirricular activities than the average (114) . 

In a number of more recent studies, the gifted were found to rata 
higher in acceptance by peers than the a^^erage (51|103;107) - The 
total impression is of individuals who perform with superb excellence 
in many fields, and do so with ease* 

While the acadeinio advancement of the gifted has generally been 
recognized, even though it has not been served, the early social 
and psychological development of the gifted has been leas frequently 
noted. 

Gifted pupils, even v;hen very young, depart from self-^centered 
concerns and values far earlier than their chronological peers . 
Problems of morality, religion and world peace may be troublesome 
at a very early age. Interest in problems besetting society is 
common even in elementary age gifted children (79) . 

In addition to rCTiarkably high ratings of eighth grade and high 
school gifted on scales denoting sociabili^, social presance, 
responsibili^, socialization, good impression, conimunality and 
flexibility — all of which affect social well-being*“^the gifted from 
fifth grade through high school projected significantly higher 
social comroi talent and awareness than the average in essays on hero-- 
ideals. In siting about their most admired persons, living and dead, 
the gifted nianifested significantly greater concern for others than 
for themselves, e^^ressed admiration for those who have made lasting 
contributions to h\miani“^ rather than for those who are sources of 
immediate, personal gratification, and mentioned frequently the 
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constmictiva application of learning nd wisdom for the welfare 
of mankind as the basis for their admiration. The other directed^ 
ness of the gifted, as compared to the average, and their signifi-^ 
cantly more frequent idealisation of hisnanitarian rather than 
personal contributions, revealed a maturity of social concern 
beyond that of their agamates (103) . The advanced social concerns 
of the gifted and trie values important to them are not sui:prising 
to the student of differential psychology; the reverse would be. 

Standardized psychological tests used in various studies have 
shov/n that gifted adolescent boys and girls resemble college men 
and women more closely than they do the youidi of their own age (103) . 
The close comparabili’^ to gifted high school, college and adult 
popuJ-ations was evident for gifted seventh grade pupils who differed 
completely from their agemates oneve^ey scale of an IB^seale battery^ 
Indeed, the gifted seventh grade boy£ when compared to a group of 
successful male business executives, rated higher on scales measuring 
socialization, responsibility, flexibili^, and on a scale of 
dependability, tact, reliability, sincerity and realimi (103) , 

The advanced psychological maturity of the gifted is found 
regardless of sooio-economdc status. A 1964 comparison of ri^rit 
Scholars, who were seniors to the total college senior population, 
revealed that the ^®3rit Scholars were of higher rar^ on many aspects 
of personally, attitude, interests and career plans, even when 
socio-economic variability was controlled (125) • 
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studies of the merit scholars and numerous other studies indicate 



less convention oriented behavior, more originality, ijmaginatxveness , 
inventiveness, resourcefulness, higher valuation of t±ie theorecicai. 
and aesthetic than the economic and utilitarian, more idealism, 
more independence, more positive self-concepts, and better attitudes 
toward school. More creativity was found among the gifted than 
within the general population (48) . Sex differences among the gifted 
also were found, with boys more independent and task oriented than 
girls, who in turn were more influencad by their teachers (48). 

A study of interpersonal values at junior high school level 



sharply differentiated gifted and average students, and revealed 
some sex differences among the gifted. Gifted boys valued recognition 
less than the average, and gifted girls valued independence more highly 
than Uie average. Gifted boys valued support and benevolence less 
than did gifted girls, and gave higher value to leadership (5), 

At the adult level, gifted men of eminence in science revealed a 



general need for independence , for autonomy , for personal mastery of 
the environment, and for independence from parents. They were not 



especially aggressive, though highly successful, and revealed unusual 
abilities both to generalize and to note extraordinary details (142) . 

Tha GCS®osltQ ia^rsssion from these studies and others is of a 
population which values independence , which is more task and contri- 
S bution oriented ttian recognition oriented, which prizes integri-ty and 

r . 

[v independent judgement in daeisionmaking^ which raj acts confomity for 

E its own sake, and which possesses unusually high socral xdaala and 
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What Are Tlie Interests Of Gifted People? 




! 




Of all humrji groups, Hie gifted and talented are Hie least likely 
to form stereotypes. Their traits, interests, capacities and alternatives 
present limitless possibilities for egression, and the chief impression 
one draws from studying groups at either the child or adult level is 
of their almost unlimited versatility, their multiple talents, and 
the countless patterns of effective expression at their conmiand. Early 
development of the gifted means oharacteristically also early reading 
and early concept development. Because of early and more extensive 
reading than the average, the gifted develop a greater range of interests. 
Terman found that the average 7 year--old gifted child read more th^_ 
other children in any age group up to 15, and that the S and 9 year- 
old gifted read three times as much as his own age group (165,V.I) . 

Giftedness is not limited to a single area, typically^ although 
a gifted person may gain recognition for his contribut. ons within a 
specialty. Studies of gifted children and of longitudinal biographical 
data reveal that the gifted have many: options; indeed, the difficulty of 
choice among available alternatives is problem for many (129) . 

Populations identified as academically or mentally gifted also 
possess many other talents. Terman's studies .identified those who had 
made major contributions to. mankind, and through the analysis of their 
Hiil^ood biographies, concluded that they were highly gifted intellect- 
ually# ^ong these persons were Hie great historical fibres in music, 
art, letters, invention, philosophy, mathematics, politics, and other 
fields (165, V, 2), 

A9 
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The Terman population includea a well Known ira search iiglentist 
v/ho had finished his graduate study using his talent in music / and 
10 painters who regularly exhilDXted their worJcs*. One 40^yeai old 
woman was a movie actress ^ a professional dancer^ an ice skating 
champion j. and a business executive and had illustrated texts and 
written several plays and two novels. A lawyer had conducted reseas - 
in stereoscopic optics, had translated for French and German soientific 
and legal p\±>lications , had specialized more recently in Arrtic, arid 
had contributed to inilitary journals. 

In a cross secticMi population of 700 woman rwa would not find the 
record of five novels, five volumes of poetry 70 powia, 32 scholarly 
books, approximately 50 short stories, four plays, over 150 assays, 
critiques and articles, over 200 scientific papers, and at least five 
patents I this was the mid-*life record of the Terman group • 

The men were much more productive, with nearly 2,000 scientific 
and technical articles, 60 books and monographs in science, literattire, 
arts and the humanities, 230 patents, 33 novels, 375 short stories, 
novelettes and plays, 60 or more essays, and 265 miscellaneous articles* 
These persons were reported by parents to have strong craativa 
interests and talents , as were the children of the later California 
study^ In the latter population almost one-fourto had special aptitudes 
in music and art, wi“tt additional numbers reported as high in manual, 
mechanical, and athletic skills* Added talents included leadership and 
organizational abilities, language fluent, dramatic skills, creative 
\^iting, htm^an relationships, reasoning and logic, dancing, and others 
less frequently recorded. The gifted young were characterized b6th 
teachers and parents as extr^Qely versatile in talents, and capable of 
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excellan-b perfosmance in a range of endeavc^^ (103? ISSi V, 1) ^ 

!4any ^cudias have reported collections ar^ specialised hobbies 
among the gifted at early ages (9?103il65^v,l) , Specialization may 
occur at the earliest school years ^ and persist. Many of the eminent 
scientists in Roe's study indicated that they had collections and 
performed es^arij^ents as children. Harvey Lehman noted that Carl Gauss, 
one of the most creative mathamaticiane in history, x^b.s performing 
research at age 15, that ttree groups of noted performers displayed 
definite musical talent at age 6^ and that the mean age of professional 
debut for 36 virtuoso instrumentalists was 13 1/2 • Henry Ford started 
as a watch repaiman when he was so young toat the jeweler kept him out 
of the public's sight; William Cullen Bryant began compcsing verse at 
the age of 8 and eompleted Ghanatopsis when ha was 18; and Robert 
Bums wrote the Immortal songs and po^ms included in the Harvard 
Classics between the ages of 14 and 21* Galileo made his basic pendulum 
discovery at age 17, and E^nund Halley made several major planetary 
discoveries while still an adolescent. All of ttese persons had highly 
specialized interests at an early age^ and all were encouragad to 
continue their specializations (97) . 

Credit for development of the concepts which led to iha development 
of television belongs to a person who was 15 years of age. While some 
may be di^d^lous ^out its benefits, TV has enhanced coinmunication* 

Much has been made of the values to socie’^ Which result from 
eneouraganent of talent. Less has been said until recent years of the 
psychological benfits acGrulhg to the individual is permitted to 



use his mind talents in ways satisfying to him„ It is difficult 

fox’ some to understand that worJc and recreation can merger y^t 9= 
number of Roe*s eutinent scientistis reported no recreation ai^d made 
such statements as "My work is my life/" "There is nothing I d rather 
do," or "If I had an income I*d do just what I'm doing now'* (142) , 

What are the Social and -EconomiG Origins of the Gif ted? 

/ 

The assumption that the gifted talented coma only from privileged 

environments is erroneous. Evan in the Tarman study/ which made no prete-^^. 
of GOmprehensive search and identification/ some participants c^ne from 
economically deprived homes* ^ila Uie majority came from homes wibi 
advantages, the Tarman group included such children as ttie daughter of a 
Negro pultaan porter, the eons of a foreign-born inflexible laborer , and a 
physically handicapped frail child who lived in a sordid environment. With- 
in th© gr©\^ ware representatives of all etimic groups and all economic 
levels, with 19 percent of parents representing skilled and 

unskilled labor (165, V.l) . 

A later California study, in which a more thorough but by no means 
coirplete search for gifted children was made in certain rural sections, 

V 

found that 30 parent of parent occupations were agricultural/ clerical/ 

-.1 

in services, semi-skilled, rniskillad, semi -professional, or in sales (103) . 
f f Jenkins fo\md an incidence of nearly 1 percent of gifted Negroes 
in segregated Chicago school classes in early 1940 's despite the 

use of extr^ely limitad screening and referral procedures (87), Drews, 
after a depth sear^i for giftedness in East Lansing/ identified a far 
x'apE'esentative crosses action of gifted pupils than had been true 
in other studies. 
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Of Roa-s 64 eminent scientists^ three had experienced eKtreme 
de;^rivation as children and oUiers came from relatively poor homes. 
The majority v^ere from middle class environments, with none from 
enormously wealthy familias* Eight of the parents worked as clerks, 
agents* or salesmen^ eight were farmers, and two v/ers skilled 
laborers (142) . 

Even though xhm major studies have not employed detailed 
Gonummity search, giftedness has been found in all walks of life. 

A later section will discuss identification* 
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mY SHOULD WE BE PARTICULARLY CONCERNED ABOUT THE GIFTED AND TALENTED? 



Alth-ough some of th.^ questions discussed in this section border 
on the philosophical and are difficult to answer directly through re- 
search f an attempt is made to document the answers^ Where this cannot 
be done , another question or a coimnent will clarify the implications 
of the question* 



Won’t speci.al programs separate the gifted from others y create an elite 
group, and reduce their possibilities for personal contacts with otliers? 

This question implies two types of segregation—^physical and psycho- 
logical* When planning and meaningful assistance to teachers occurs, 
many different approaches to educating the gifted are successful r in 
both Segregated and nonsegregated situations within and outside the class 
room and school (103) . Planning for the gifted has succeeded in isolated 
rural areas and in plural cultiures, as well as in densely populated urban 
areas. The hallmark of successful education for the gifted is a constant 
increase in the diversity of planning for individuals with a c<OTplex 
array of talents who need special intervention. _ ^An^ example is foiuid in 
the San Diego schools, where programs range from individual teaching and 
regular class participation to a variety of individual sponsorship 
programs, special interest groups , special classes, honors groups, and 
independent study seminars (116) - 

While resear^ in the 1930 *s was based largely on the study of 
special classes and part-time groupings, the present day programs have 
become highly differentiated and individualized. The word planning is 
rapidly displacing the word program . 



The question of separation or nonsepar xo.n must be e 2 ?:am±ned in 



the light of educational arrangements v^ich permit learning for a 
given student. This consideration is based not only upon numbers of 
gifted, readiness of parents and educators to accept change, resources 
available, and arrangements possible, but also most importantly upon 
the child's academic, creative, social and psychological needs* 

Exceptional capacities create problems for people, even at the 
earliest ages. Young gifted children sncounter difficulties in managing 
and directing activities. Since their ideas differ from average 

I 

children, they lose the participation of others and find thCTts elves 
marginal and isolated (193) , of all children in a large gifted popu- 
lation, those at kindergarten level were /reported by teachers to have 

the highest incidence of poor peer relationships. This was ascribed to 

/ ; 

lack of e^^erience by this age in ^adapting to reguiremeiits , In 



coping with frustrations , or in having avail^Dle a repertoire of suitable 
siabstitute activities, as older pupils do (103). 

The previous section (dealing wi^ academic, social , and psychological 
traits of the gif ted)„ referred to studies ^ich indicated wide differences 



between gifted persons and their ‘agemates , The differences in psycho^ 
logical and academic eireas, interests and capacities are such that unless 
special provisions are made, problems result. Early studias of ^ildran 



with exceptional abilities showed that these persons typically parformed 

1 

far below tbeir capacity , that they found their educational experiences 
frustrating, that developmental disharmonies between high intelligence 
and adequate physical ability cai^^ed problmis, and that they often felt 
inf erior , inadequate , and insecural witiiin their peer group (79 1 165, 



The highly gifted received little understanding and emotional 
support from school and comiminity. Their Ghances for attaining 
genuine group leadership were very slight/ most of them tending -to 
follow rather than lead in atten^ts to adjusr to group mores ^ Tn& 
higher the ability^ the greater tlie confliot and inconsisteneies 
between the culture and the Individual in values , standards/ concepts 
of behavior/ and ways of life (79# 165/ V* 1; 193) - 

Whan conditions are changed and the gifted and talented are given 
opportimities to satisfy their desires for knowledge and performance # 
their own sense of aBiequac^ and well-being improves. Those who can 
function within an appropriate learning milieu also improve in their 
attitudes toward themselves and others. 

Ihe question of elitism^ separation/ and lack of contact with 
others assumes a different aura^ if we accept tlie thesis that people 
who can make satisfactory contacts with o^ers are secure about them- 
selves _Md in a better position to make satisfying contacts wrth others 
than are those who feel alien# unaccepted and frustrated. If education 
and life experiences for the gifted are what they should be# the 
likelihood that the gifted and talented will relate to the total society 
and work within it actually is enhanced . 

Aren’t Special Provisions undemocratic? 

This question is in large part philosophical. If democratic 
educatiohal practice is intea^rated as the same education for all# than 
the answer is yes. If we believe that democratic education means 




appropriate educational opportunities and the right to education in 
keeping with one’s ability to benefit^ then the answer is no. If tlie 
answer to the question were yes, then all special educational programs 
would disappear, and hmidreds of millions now s:hpended by the States 
and .the Federal Government would be diverted to other uses. Other 
facets of the question tiian the philosophical, iiowevar, have been 
^aminad in research. Among these is the waste of talent, sometimes 
brought on by the pressure of ttie society. 

Gifted adolescents as a group have reduced the extent of their 
reading from junior high to high school, perhaps because of fears 
that they will be viewed as "grinds" (61) or have suffered group 
pressures unless tiiey exhibit athletic prowess (162) . 

One study of 251 high ability students found that 54.6 percent 
were working below a level of which they were intellectually capable. 
The author charged that the majority were working at least four grades 
below that at which they could be working, and concluded that the 
overall picture was one of marked wastage of intellectual ability 
within the school system (115) . 

A study of Michigan high school graduates foimd idiat gifted high 
school students found satisfaction xii axtraclase activities and high 
social involvCTient, while tiiey rmained apathetic toward classwork 
md courses (37) . 

Approximately 3.4 percent of dropouts in^ a statewide study were 
found to have an IQ of 120 or higher, fori individual tests this could 
be appreci^ly higher.) Almost twice as many gifted girls as boys 
were dropouts. The total loss represented a 17*6 percent loss through 
dropouts among the talented (65) . No differences were found 




f 



in performance on an achievement test battifry or in level of parental 
occupation between the dropouts and persisters* Ihe persisters 
participated in significantly greater numbers of activities and mads 
significantly higher grades « 

The effect of social adjustment on success was evident in Terman's 
analysis of the life histones of 150 of most successful and 150 
of the least successful among tlie gifted adult males ha had studied 
from dhilc^ood, Terman found a consistently positive relationship 
between success and social^emotional adjustment* The greatest contrast 
in the two groups was in measured social and emotional adjustment and 
in drive to achieve (165^ v. 5) - 

Gifted women encounter special problems. In a 1930 study, only 
one woman in 2 S of ability comparable to that of the Terman group 
enter 1 a graduate professional school (114) * In the Terman group 
38 percent of some 700 were in routine office work, and only 1*6 
percent in medicine. Few went beyond the M.A* degree? marriage and 
social life instead of intellectual or artistic pursuits occupied the 
majority (165^ V.5) . Recent studies indicate that while more girls 
attend college and enter graduate studies, they are still penalized 
socially if they have interaste in traditionally masctiLine fields (6) . 
Although une gifted tend to retain their high test competence into 
adolescence and adulthood, females tend to regress toward the mean of 
the general college population more than males (114) . 

Wastage Occurs not only with females, but also witii other groups. 
Environments in which languag^i development is discouraged will retard 
thB development of general _ in telligencei (21) * Certain minorities are 



notoriously undereducated? including tdiose menders have high 

potential (134) • In many of these groups the capacities are 
virtiaally untapped (58) . 

One minority group which has siif fared psyohological wounds and 
has dramatically failed to reach its potential is the American Indian# 
according to a British authority on achievement and intelligenca^ 

After a recent study involving cultures on several continents# he 
concluded that intelligence may depend on the future as well as the 
past. He found that the North American .Indians had normal acad^ic 
and intellectual development until adolescence# at which time apathy 
sets in and regression occurs because of their awareness of l&ck of 
opportunity for advancement (172) . 

The waste of talent has been ^phasized by Pres say in several 
writings. In one article he compared the 18^ Century Eviropean socie"^ 
which valued the arts wd nurtured many outstanding composers who 
produced works of lasting benefit# to the 20th Centum Mierican society 
which values athletics and provides outstanding opportunltiea and rich 
rewards to those who reached stardom (135) . Consequently# Europe of 
one and two centuries ago ^parienced tiie remarkable achievements of 
Handel, Haydn# Mozart, Chopin# Liszt, Verdi# Schubert# Rossini, 
Mendelssohn# Debussy# Dvorak, Berlioz# and Wagner# all of whom played# 
compos ad and/or conducted their own compositions between the ages of 
6 and 17. In Uia United States# with similarly high valuation 
on athletics, Pressey noted the remarkable accomplishments of Bobby 
Jones and Marlene Bauer in golf# Sonja Henie and Barb«*a JUm Scott in 
skating# Vincent Richards and Maureen Connolly. .in tennis# and Mel Ott 
and B^by Feller in baseball, all before the age of IS* 



All of tile individuals listed, whether muaician or athlete, had 
the benefit of strong familial and social encouragment , early oppor- 
tunity to develop their abilities , superior early and continuous 
guidance and instruction, Individualig^ed progrms, close association 
wito others in their fields, and many strong successes, 

Thm Terman works show that ^^ile the principal avocations of his 
youths were creative and artistic, their chosen occupations ware those 
best rewarded economically (165, V, 5). 

Ihe assumption must be made that the benefit accruing to the fully 
educated person will last much longer than idle foonal school years, 
and that lifelong contributions will be advantageous to the society 
as a whole. Pressey recently pointed out tiiat Michelangelo was chief 
architect of St. Peters from age 72 until 89, Voltaire published a 
tragedy at 83, Benjamin Franklin was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention at 81. Goethe completed Faust at 82, Churchill was Prime 
Minister of England from 77 to 81. M^almgelo wrote his bast poetry 
after 60, FrarUclin began his autobiography at 65 and finished it at 
82, and at 70 helped draft the Declaration of Independence (139). 

Rather than argue that special pl^uiing is und^rtpci atic , one 
might conclude that the special plaiining should be carrisd on for the 

benefit of the dOTOcracy. The government which educates it%^youth 

€ 

as they ought to be educated should realize many benefits- 
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the g ifted a favioreci group already? Wouldn’t fmids 
be better spent on the disadvantaged and handicapped? 

barge-'acale atudies conolude that gifted and talented ehildran 
are disadvantaged and handicapped in tte usual school situation- 
Terman observed that the gifted are the most retarded group in the 
schools when mental age and dhronological ages are compared. Great 
discrepancies continue to persist between what the gifted child knows 
and what he is of fered , whether in academic or artistic areas (103) , 

Ihe ensuing boredom leads to underachievement and unworthy patterns 
of functioning, along with dissatiefaction wi^ oneself and others. 

Parental attitudes toward learning affect the achievement of 
group^ of children- Thus Jewish children as a population were found 
to possess m^kedly high achievement motivation. Conversely, a 
number of studies dealing with lower class, or lower socic^ economic 
frillies, noted that these families do not set adequate goals for their 
children and even are hostile toward the notion that children should 
seek education (140) - 

Raph, Gol^erg, and Pas sow, in an excellent suiranary of research 
on under acQiiavement in the gifted during the 1950 's and 1960’s, docu- 
manted enormous wastage of talent. For instance, a study of gifted 
students classified 42 percent as imderachievers (140) , In a coimtry 
high school population, only 35 percent were achieving adequately. 

In a population of 4,900 bright boys and girls, 54 percent of the boys 
and 33 percent of tJie girls had scholastic averages so low that their 
a^u.ssion to college was in doubt, Raph, Goldberg, and Passow pointed 
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out a number of studiea which indicated predisposition to under^ 
achiev^eut in bright pupils is identifiabla by the th.ird grade* 

They recommended early identification of the potential underachiever, 
in terms of cognitive as well as sociO’^ ‘personal factors, to permit 
schools to prevent rather than cure undarachievement. Their own 
work wildi gixtad underachiavars at the hxgh school level, as well 
as their evali^ation of ^ extensive body of rasaar<^ literatura, 
suggested that efforts initiated at the senior high school level had 
little promise of success, since \mder achievement at that stage had 
become a deeply rooted im amen able way of life (140; * 

Patterns of xxndar achievement may explain some of the data from 
t±ie 1950 decade, in which only six of ten in the most promising 5 
percent of high s^ool graduates finished college. At that time SO 
lercent of women college graduates were either un^ployed or engaged 
in nonprofessional work (60) . 

While the gifted as a group generally demonstrate superior 
adjustment, conpared to the average population, they nevertheless 
encounter problems of anxiety, insecurity, feelings of clumsiness, 
inaccuracy with physical tasks, difficulties because of differing 
interests, and a desire to read incessantly, prefarance for self- 
direction to direction by others, and isolated intarests and talents 
(79f 165,,,V-1). Severe psyi^ologioal problCTs have been fornid 
among gifted chil^en, often caused by accumulated frustrations 
in environments insensitive to their needs (79? :129; 193). 



Th^ hi^har the level # liie greater the probl^s of 
adjiastment. If highly gifted ohildrsn can relate to others of 
lilmilar ability# tiieir adj\asteient improves (51i 79i 165 , V.l). 

In a recent study Torrance found that ejected sex roles affect 



to write poetry# m^e up or perforin dances or write letters^ Girls 
were less willing ^an boys to read science magazines, perfonn 
experiments, ea^lore caves# and keep weather records (169)* In 
another study, better attitudes and higher sslf=concapts were found 
among young adolescent boys than among girls# as well ^s generally 
better levels of functioning# despite the fact that all were gifted 
(48) , Again# the pattern of expected underachlevCTient or restricted 
achievement may penalize girls# although boys also operated in 
socially approved categories rather Uian freely* 

negative impact of peer pressures on the gifted was dramatized 
in the recollections of school es^eriences by the gifted themselves* . 
The unhappiest experiences recalled by high school students w4re 
caused by peers# and developed mainly fr<xa feelings of embarrassment 
or inferiority. Adequate fimctioning with self- attitudes would 

be difficult (23) . 

Some of the traits in the individual with potential for origin 

\ 

ality are both socially approved and disapproved. Those clearly 
disapproved are rebelliousness# disorder liness# and axhibitionismi 
^ose approved include independence of jud^ient# freedom of expression# 
and originality of mnstruction and insight (12) * In many school 
sittiations even the socially approved traits would be subject to 



the degree of productive linking. Elementary boys were reluctant 
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cansiire* It appears that much of tlie educational disadvantage or 
handicap faced by the gifted and Lalentad lies in external restrictions 
which prevent a satisfying existence. 



Do special programs d?orive regul^ children of models, or 
association with th^ gifted and talented? 

This question implies tidat the gifted and talented are placed in 
completely separate programs/ and that they do not associate with 
others during the school day. This is not the case in the vast 
majority of programs. One characteristic of programs for the gifted 
is the great variety of arrangmsnts; in school s^ stems~with a history 
of consistent planning, the variety increaises year by year as planning 

it - ' 

for improvement continues ( 116 ] . 

Even in programs in which highly gifted and talented studenta work 
in seminars/ independent study/ atld individual tutorials, the gifted 
^’pend some time with other groups, and periodically bring their 
creative productions to class in the form of creative publications, 
inventions, original plays, and otiiers. 

Fuxthmx evidence that special programs do not cause separation 
is seen in the improved social stat\is of gifted students who have^ 
participated in special groupings* As their educational^ fare becomes 
more adequate, they apparently relate more successfully to others and 
actually increase in social stature. 
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Won - L special attienliion “to the gifted and talented create problems 

of competition for others? In view o '^ current unemployment: do 

we need more specialxEed persons? 

> ‘ - = / 

Numerous goverrmvent—sponsored studies indicate the inct'aasing ' 

rapidly of dhange in society and it^ pursuits. Our increasing 

reliance on machines and technoloOT has ^^imultMieously created 

- '/ 

thousands of new occupaLtions and increased leisure , 

Wolfle, in a 1951 survey of talent resources, reported that each 
3 percent annual in crease in the Gross National Product requires 
approximately a 5 percent increase in scientific luanpower* Tn© 

need for trained intelligOTce in era as as proportionately in total 
nirnbers (187) . ^ , 

Six years later, tha National Science Foimdation substantiated 
Wolfle *s estimates of loss in transition from high school to college* 
Wolfle indicated that less -fean a third of those who should go to college 



actually attend (185) * * 

Ihe importance to the pui>lic of educating the gifted has never 
been greater than at presents One may qse tlie example, of thousands 
of oGcupat^ions in television and' related fields which canie from the 
creative forts of a IS^yaar^old boy. If invention and creation are^ 
encouraged and the necessary learning is supported^ increased discoveries 
may generate possibilitias fot improved employment and conditions of life 
in many areas* As leisure time increases, the creative and artistic 
will be vital to the total well-being of society, botti as artists and 



teachers; the creatively scientific w^ll be indispensable in efforts 
to cure social and human ills which now plague all people. 
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Is a good program for tiie gifted a good program for all children? 



No, If the program wara good for all diildren, it would not be 
good for the gifted. Gifted pupils who are advanced 4 or more 
years beyond their contemporaries need to work with content and ideas 
appropriate for tiiem, but beyond idle capacity of their peers. 

^ildren who have developed specializea talents, if they are truly 
specialized, need tutorial attention at their level of eapability if 
they are to improve. Other children cannot compete with the highly 
talented, advanced performer. The evidence froin studies suggests that 
the highly gifted will depart increasingly from the norm in attainments 
if their programs are suitable and their educational experiences, 
while proper for them, become increasingly inappropriate for their 



agemates (103), 

If the progr^ for all children is necessarily adjusted to the 
norm or average, those mar^^edly^ different in potential encounter a 
program of limited significance for them* 



Won't special programs further segregate the gifted and talented from 
minoritias and from the general population? 



Relationships be“&/een the gifted and society have been discussed 



in several previous sections * However, the impact of special planning 



““ for the gifted and talented “on relationships With minorities requires 
special" discussion here# The quaerion implies an unjustified separa- 
tion of talent from minority background; the late V^itney Young, Jr., and 
Ralph Bundhe are gifted eKamples from one, minority # Helen Keller, 
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was a member of several minorities^ yet unquestionably gifted. Many 
others could be riOTied The extension of opportunities to the gifted 
. should increase involvatient with others for IJib gifted who happen to 
come from minorities, and should extend opportunities for contacts 
through a variety of apecialized groupings based on common talents 
and accomplishinents . 

Failure to seek giftedness and talents within minorities has 
restricted severely the educational opportimities "^pen to them. While 
25 percent of ^e national high school population attended interracial 
colleges with adequate progrMis in 1957, only 1 percent of Indians 
and 2 percent of Negroes attended such colleges (134) . In 1964, 
the proportion of black children in an economically disadvantaged 
neighborhood with superior Intel liganca decreased markedly from the 
primary to intermediate grades. In five schools, 73 percent of those 
with superior intelligence were in the primary grades, while only 
27 percent were in the upper elementary grades. The s^e individual 
test was used throughout. Apparently factors were operating to 
progressively retard the intellectual development of^ economically dis- 
advantaged black children (48) . Studies by Deutsch also pointed out 
progressive loss of measured ability among the economically deprived 
as they progress through -Uie grades. 

in a later section more will be said about the identification of 
the gifted and talented among minorities- Evidence exists from both 
preschool and sdiool level studies that alteration in the learning 
environment cim be accompanied by marked increase in accomplishment 



and in measiired ability levels (4; 41) . One study indicated that 
economically deprived black children who were given learning opportunities 
liade significantly greater gains than did children of comparable ability 

from nondeprived backgrounds (41) • 

The question of payohological separation of the gifted from others 
be iause of their advanced psychblogical matiirity is interesting. When 
gifted junior and senior Jiigh school students, boys and girls, are 
totally unlike their age peers, and very similar to those 4 years or 
more older, some association witti others sraaewh. t like themselves in 
factors beyond age alone is necessary. Similarities of the gifted to 
other gifted youth 3 or 4 years their senior were closer than the 
similarities between the gifted and their chronological peers. Actually, 
on a chronological age basis alone, the gifted and total norm populations 
were markedly dissimilar. The true social peer of the gifted may be 

found on criteria other than age (103)'. 

When special learning o;pportmiities do not exist, the likelihood of 
/ psychological separation from t)ie general population is great, according 
to reports on ^ildhood school exparienGes by aminent scientists. lUese 
^en indicated that they had quite specific and strong feelings of 
personal isolation as children. They felt different or apart in some 
way. Comments like the following were made; "I have always 
felt like a minority member." "1 was always lonesome." Social scientists 

I - 

made r«tiarks li’-.d these; "The family was essentially self-ostracized." 

'"We developed farms of living which were different from those around us." 



( 142 ) 



Apparent!:/ b’orden of ttis majority is to araate conditions 
which will lessen feelings of alienation / and allow tlia gifted and 
talented to feel that they are valued members of the human race^ whatever 
the circmstances of background* 

What benefits will w€- derive from special education th^ cTlfted2 

An earlier seution cited the accomplishments of a gifted population. 
Anottier kind of response may come from listing of a few p rsonc from 
Volume II of Genetic Studies of Genius , in which ability levels were 
asses sad biographically* We have evidence here that many lasting contri* 
but ions to society were ritada by individuals who would raiik within the 
gifted ^d talented category: John Quincy Adams, Coleridge, Voltaire, 
Macauley, Grotiua, John Stuart Mill, Leibnitz, Goethe, Mozart, Longfellow, 
Luther, Agassiz, Kant, Dickens # Jung, Galileo, Berkeley, and William Pitt* 
These are only some n^es from more than 300 who rated among the 500 most 
eminent leaders of history and who were selected as representing adult 
hummi distinction (165, V-2). 

Ihe benefit to be derived from a MozM't or Dickens is difficult to 
describe but may rest in his enduring value to mankind. 

Modern change toward increasing urbanization and complexity demands 
increasing skills in adaptation. Societal needs for highly educated and 
highly skilled persons are increasing. Conservation as a social priority 
includes human conservation; tiic^ conservation of the gifted and talented 
requires that society tolerate tee right of the individual with exceptional 
abilities and talents, even teough unconventional, to attain tee goals he 



seeks. Benefits to society will Increase- as we teach the point whan 
we extend our present encouragement of the athlete to excell to all other 
fields of endeavor. 
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cm vm IDENTIFY GIFTED mD TM^NTED? 



The ansii?er to this question covers several factors i age of 
identification, screening procedures and test accuracy, the 
identification dhiidren from different ethnic groups and cultures, 
underachievers/ and tests of creativity. 

Can we identify the very youiig gifted or tale nted child? 

On ttie basis of both previous and current studies/ we can 
identify yomig gifted eind talented children. Studies cited in the 
previous section found -^lat ths gifted identified themselves to 
even the casual observer by teaching themselves to read as early as 
two years of aga and by showing precocious general advancement 
(165/ v.l; 103), Talented youth who as adults became great artistS/ 
revealed tlieir talents during their early years (114) , 

Attempts to use teats to identify gifted children at the kinder- 
garten level have been successful when careful preliminary search 
and screening have been utilised. Fifty per cent accuracy occurred 
in one identification study (105) - Wa^iton*s outstanding study 
investigated the effectiveness of various means for identifying 
gifted children/ and found screening devices which could reduce cost 
and increase accuracy of identification at the kindergarten level, 
(176) , 

Much has been said about the 1cm relationship bel^een inf^t 
tests and those used during ttie school years = However, infant 
tests are primarily motor tests while later tests emphasise verbal 



abiliti,es . 



Bloom, after analysis of major longitudinal studies, concluded 
tliat general intelligence develops in a remarkably lawful way (21) . 

He observed also that the greatest impact of environmental factors 
on would prob bly take place between ages 1 and 5, with 

relatively little impact after age 8_ Hiis observation, made 
after analysis of studies dealing with the general population, is 
similar to the observation of Hollingworth in 1939- She concluded 
from then existing long-=term studies that metliods of measuring 
irAtelligence had low predictive value when applied before 7 or 
8 years of agei but, when applied after 7 or 8 years of age, 
the methods even then available had high predictive power- 

Since the gifted child is advanced beyond his age group, we 
may ass tame that he would have greater stabili^ of intelligence 
than the average or below . average child; in other words, young 
gifted children can be tested individually and accurately identified 
more easily than can young mentally retarded children who are similarly 
deviant from the norm. 

How accurate are screening procedures and tests? 

^TypBB of screening processes commonly employed in identi^ing 
the gifted have Included teacher nomination and group teats. Both 
means have about tiie same level of accuracy# and both fail to 
identify large mnttoers of gifted children. 

Several studies have shovm that individual testa identify 
gifted children much more accurately than do group measiires (150; 132 1 
103* 176)# All study results showed that half of an identified gifted 
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popiilsition would have remt ined unidentified if group tests alone 
had hee employed^ 0-.-3 study pointed out that group test ratings 
tend to be higher for the below average individual while, for the 
above average, group test scores are lower than those obtained 
on tile Binat scale (150) . 

Data provided by a teat publisher showed that the discrepancy 
between group scores and individual scores increased as the _ 

intelligence level increased. The most highly gifted children 
were penalized most by group test scores; that is, the higher the 
ability, the greater the failure of the group test to reveal such 
ability. At the highest levels the difference was 33 points (103) . 
Of 332 identified gifted pupils in one study, over half of the 
population would have been eliminated through reliance on the 
group test. The group test ratings of the identified gifted 
pupil ranged as low as Bn I-Q- of 100 (which is at the midpoint of 
the average range) . Eighteen of the pupils were at or below ^ x.Q. 
of 115 (103) . A similar pattern occurred in a second study 



Teachers are ^Dle to nominate about half of the gifted. 
Similar levels of accuracy occur when they attempt to nominate the 



(132) 



creative (104). It is rnisafa to c^ssume that teatiiers will identify 



even the highly gifted- Barbe foimd that teachers missed 25 



percent of the most gifted (9) . 




of different 
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environmants is troublesome, as is the relative impact of heredity 
and environment on test performance. The early studies by Spit^ 

(1945) , Levy (1947) , and Skodak and Skeels (1949) indicated cha 
effect of severe lack stimulation and limited opportunity for 
interaction with adults on intalligance test performance (114) . 

Other studies have pointed out that children who lived in 
extremely isolated, emotionally starved, and non interactive environ- 
ments showed resultant declines in measured intelligence. It has 
long been recognized that extreme environmental factors affect tl.u 
performance of children in various areas, including intelligence. 

Test differences between children from abundant and deprived 
environments have been found in many early studies. 

Various attempts have been made to raise the ability level 
of deprived diildren (as measured by group tests) by providing 
practice on items similar to the test items. A 1970 study tested 
the effect of oiving 288 upper elementary grade disadvantaged 
ciiildren practice with verbal group test items, with no significant 

improvement {S7) . ^ 

Estimates of the proportions of intelligence variance due to 

heredity and environment, based on twin studies conducted over a 
20-year period, ascribe from 60 to 88 percent to heredity. All of 
the researchers agreed that some part of the variance in intelligence 
must be attributed to the effect of the environment in which children 

are reared (21) ■ 
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A iruuibQt q£ studies reporiQed by Mi-les indicat-e that gifted 
children tend to presez'^e at late adolescence or earl^= adulthood 
their high test competenGe^ that children witii o£ 14Q-‘plus in 

childhood tend to rate within the top 5 to 10 percent On 
National College Entrance Psychological Test norms, and to rate 
well above highly selected student distributions. She also foimd 
that gifted girls more often regress toward the mean of the 
general college population tlian do gifted boys (114) . 

Since verbal ability represents a significant part of most 
general group intelligence tests, environments which provide good 
language models, and which encourage the development of language, 
should stimulate the development of general intelligence ( 21 ) . 

General knowledge of "toe world around us is measured by 

general intelligence tests i in addition there are many items which 

( ■ 

require distinctions and Gomparisene of objects and ideas 
Abundant and deprived environments differ in the opportimities they 
provide for children to use these abilities . 

Bloom regards soma of the differences in tasted intelligence 
of children from different occupational background|S to be attri- 

1 

but able to the opportunity parents give thair children for problem^ i 
solving and the encouragement and reinforcement they give to clear 
and logical reasoning ( 21 ) . 

The impact of favorable environment may explain that somewhat 
greater proportions of thm gifted come from^ better educated parents 
and more affluent homes than the average^ {9 ; 103 7 165, v^l) , This 
was found true in minority groups as well. In a recant study he 
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revealed that middle class Negro chiiaLren surpassed tneir lower 
^lass agemates in both verbal and nonverbal I*Q, measures l89) - 

The problems of screening and identification are complicated! 
by assumptions that talents cannot be foiind as abundantly in certain 
groups as among the affluent, Ihese assumptions may have been over*- 
employed to produce meager searches and identification. 

Can we identify the gifted person from minorities and divergent cultures? 



In 1940 Paul Witty suntfnariMd p\iblished studies dealing with 
the relationship of Negro and white ancestry to intelligence# He 
concluded that the studies from 19 16 to the time of his report were 
inconclusive and that while there were differences in subgr ups 
within each race/ there were no true racial differences in intelligence 
C184) 7 

A 1940 doctoral study by Jerkins systamatically -searched for 

gifted Negro children in grades three through eight /.in seven Chicago 
ptiblic schools which enrolled approximately S/000 Negro children. The 

search employed teacher nomination/ group testing, and ultimately 

\ 

Stanford-Binet examination of evaiy child with a group test I#Q# of 
120 or more, Jenkins found that o^e seiiool failed to identify a 
single gifted cdiild, -that the percentages of gifted eiiiidren 

(IQ 140 or above) ranged from .83 to - ,41 in the seven schools C853 . 

One girl had an I,Q, of 200, Contrar^ to Tenoan's findings/ Jenkins - 
found a proportion of 2,33 girls to one boy® In a study he 



( 



^ound traiLb to those described rn other groups of children 

wxth superior intelligences well educated parenjts r superior advance^ 
ment developmentaJly, and desirable personality ‘traits (87)* 

ihe process ^of using teaher nomination and group tests to locace 
a tptal group of 72 Negro girls and 31 boys contained several flaws t 

I 

1) the teacher nominations tended to. identify girls disproportionately, 
which may me^ that tiiey favored the well behaved ; and 2) 'tlie use of 
group tests/ as a nuirtoer of studies have indicated, probably fails 
to nominate an appreGiable matter of the potentially gifted. Ihe 
number identified, 103, is considerably lower than one might expect. 
Nevertheless/ even this early study shows that depth search will 
identify some gifted minority children, . ^ 

In an analysis of the ability levels of '22/301 Negro children 
for whom data appeared in 13 studies, Jenkin found that 1 percent 
scored at I.O, 130 and above ^ If group tests formed the basis for 
judgment in these studies, and again we assume (from evidence. in later 

'■ . ; ^ . ““'.s 

studies) that group tests fail to identify 50 percent of the popu- 
lation, then the figure could have been considerably higher (37) , 

From a number of sources Jenkins gathered case records on Negro 
I children of rare ability. He foimd seven children v/hose Binet l/g. *s were 
above 170/ four above 180, and one above 200, Estimates of incidence 
in the ^general population , of l.Q.'s of- 170 are one in 10,000, and for 

. _ , ' " ' >5 

I,Q,’s of 180, one in a million (86) , 

While major studies have included childr4h from various 
minorities, systematic search and identification have been Insufficient. 
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In addition to Jenkins study ^ Witty and Theman (1943) found th.at 
many high XQ Negro diildren can be foimd in urban communities (184). 
Nevertheless, Miles observed 11 years later, in 1954, that Indians 

Negroes have been insufficiantly represented in Uie pi^lic 
school groups surveyed (114) , In 1956 GinsLerg and his associates 
analyzed Negro potential an i described it as the largest lintappsd 
talent pool (58).. In 1957 Plaut estimated that approximately 
one-^tenth of the eligible black population enter college, with the 
vast majority attending black cclleges in the South with poorly endowed 
programs* Although 6,500 black students who were being aasiated b/ 
the National Scholarship Service and the Fund for Negro Studeiits * 
Scholarships had p^rfomned consistently beyond the level predicted by 
their low aptitudp and achievement test 'scores on entrance into acr 
ited institutions, only 1 percent of tdie college population was 
black in 1963 (134)* 

A 1969 analysis of patterns ^ employed for selection of talented 
Negro stud. chosen to be national merit s^olars revealed that 
among 5,624 particip^ts, 20 percent were nominated only, 20 
percent qualified through test only, while 60 percent were both 
nominatad and qualified by test. The test v '*nded to identify higher 
socJ o^^economic status participants^ those with lower high school 
grades, and those from linger and better equipped high schoools than 
was true of those nominatad alone. !Ihe study indicates a need for 
use of multiple means for’ identifying talent in min rarity youtti (22)* 

Much has beeii said of the relative intelligence levels of Negroes 
Md whites; contrary to popular opinion, most studies ihow that 
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Negroes score higher on conventional tests, such as the Stanford-Binet 
and Wechsler soalea# than on ** culture ‘-fair” tests, and do better on 
verbal than on non-“verbal tests (88) . 

Differenceis in averages between populations may be due to 
well known economic differences. After analy .ng studies from 1928 to 
1960, Bloom concluded that enyironments in which models of language 
usage are poor discourage l^guage development, will retard or 

block the de\^elopTnent of general intelligenca (21) , 

Recent studies of intervention have shown that young childran 
from poverty backgroimds, -given intensive and highly specific 
programs, improve their levels significantly. Karnes found \,nat 

such a program resulted in a 16.9 l-Q- point gain for participants, 
while nonpar ticipants lost 2.& points in the same time (20) . 

A 1951 study followed sever d.l groups of Negro children from 
grades one through nine. ihe study indicated than the children 
who came from tiie South and had lived in a deprived environment, 

I 

increased in intelligence level after moving to a Northern city. The 
earlier the move, the greater the positive ciiange in measured in*^ 
telligence, although the actual vari^ce was leas thmn three points. 
Those who moved by age 6 gained an average of 6,5 points from grades 
one to nine, while those who moved from the South by grade four, 
gained about three points from grades four to ninei tiiose who moved 
by six'tti grade gained only two points during grades six through 
nine (15) . -- — = 
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Oi^e well-publicized study clairr^d that children gain in measured 

\ 

ability simply through teachers being told that tiie children are 

\ \ I 

briglit, due to the "self billing prophecy-" This study has been 
criticized on a number of counts, including the statistical methods 
employed and the testing materials pnd procedures employed C1431 • 

Evidence from other sti^ies and reviews suggests specific and carefully 
planned interventions produces better results^ 

A nunfeer of probleins occur when groups are compared and inferences 
are made- Comparisons disregard the influence of poverty on groups, 
although health problema from birth onward are found with greater 

frequency in certain sociQ-economic and ethnic groups; these probably 

\ 

account for some group intelligeiice differences (88)- It is interest- 
ing toat dewish .iiranigr an ts , whose offspring have higher average I-Q-'s than 
the general population, have fewer birth problems and a lower infant 
mortality rate tiian other ethnic groups , ei^ier iiVimi grant or native 
bpm (88) * 

When intelligence, ranges for socio^econoitiic classes are compared, 
the determinations of class based largely on occupational levels 

and income. Yet bbth impoverished and rieji learning environments can 
be found at all levels of wealth and occupation. 

Far too little attention has been given to the effects of psycho- 
logical fe\ctors on the development of aptitudes and achievement among 

minorities and the poor. Significant here is the observation of 

i 

intellectual apathy and withtoawal in young Indians as ^ey reach 
adolescence and become aware of their future possibilities (172) . 
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Bronfenbrenner observed that Negro boys (who are expected to earn 
a living) perforin less well than Negro girls to a far greater extent 
than is true in die white population, and that the difference increases 
with age, These problems , which merit study within total populations, 
are especially significant within minority youth of the highest 
capacity (88) , 

Meantime, ample evidence exists tha"*" gifted children can be 
identified in all groupB within society. After his recent tand contro- 
versial) review of the possibilities of changing I,Q- anc=- achievement^ 
Jensen observed that -die variables of social class, race, and national 
origin irrelevant as a basis for dealing with individuals (88) , 

He stated further that the full range of humm talents is represented 
in all the major ra<. js of man, and in all socio-economic levelsj 
dierefore, it is unjust to allow social or racial badcground to affect 
the treatment of an individual* Tlie intensive search for mrnorrty 
talent appropropriate intervention programs are enormous tasks 

remaining to be tackled, 

can we identify the creative or talented? 

This question has become more complicated than it was in the time 
of Rij^ens, Mozart or Bachi when talent was identified through evidence 
or product. complications arose with tiie Initiation of efforts to 
identify potential creativity and dormant talents through tes^s. 

Still remaining to be settled, through longitudin^.l studies is 
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whether identification of a creative person through a test of creative 
orocess will identify a person who will later be recognised for 
creative production. 

Initial studies to develop measures of abilities not identified 
by traditional group and individual intelligence tests ware carried 
on by Guilford and his associates. These studies resulted in a nmnber 
Qf tests designed to measure convergent and divergent thinking abilities . 
Many of ’^ese tests were adapted or used directly in siibsequent studies 
to detennine creativity in children and youths and to compare creativity 
and intelliyence in various populations . 

Controversy erupted from certain studies^ — not^ly those of GetzelB# 
Jackson, and Torrance”=which foimd differences between populations of 
high intelligence and those l^eled creative- The cleavage between 
enthusiasts for the creativity tests and skeptics produced debate on 
the Tneasurement of human ^ilities, along with hundreds of studies 
on measures to identify creativity. The controversy in many respects 
was reminiscent of that between Terman and Stenguist in Jie earxy 
1920 when Stenquist do\:a3ted tJie value of the Binet test, which 
produced results at great odds with his tests of mechanical aptitude. 
Many persons have pointed out that the terms used by tiie creativi"^^ 
enthusiasts, and descriptions of the creative person, are suspiciously 
similar to those foimd in the literature of ^ild psychology and 
education in the non“ so— distant past“^such terms as giftedness , 
’'insight," "discovery," "intuition" and, indeed, "intelligence" (173). 



The measures developed by Guilford to identify speeific 
traits or added human ^ilities were combined and adapted by 
subsequent res .rchers to identify creativity. Studies of the 
creativi-^ measures and their relationship to intelligence 
measures have produced a preponderance of evidence that the 
common term "creativity” is misleading,- since the measures 
bear no more relationship to one another than they do to measures 
of intelligence (174; 167) . A msriber of studies have foimd a 
higher relationship between general intelligence and the individ= 
ual tests of creativity, than among the individual measures 
themsslves (174) , 

Although a few studies have supported the creativity- 
in telligence distinction (28) , majority have established 

substantial relationships between creativity and intellectual 
aptltuda (173; 145) - Wallaoh, after an extensive analysis of 
creativity- intelligence research, concluded that a reliable 
index of general intelligence predicts virtually all practical 
^ilitieSf as well as does a measure of any more specific thinking 
characteristic within the general intelligence arsc. (171). 

Researcii in creativi^ has served to develop valuable 
understandings and to mderscore the need for future research. 
Greater accuracy in the use of labels has been one result. The 
trend is away from the global use of the term "creativity" as a 
psychological concept similar to intelligance , Goldberg has 
suggasted the use of Uie term "creative” be assigned to novel, 
reality-adapted, diaciplinad, and fully realized products, and 
that, "divergent thinking" be used to "describe new attributes of 
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Recent scholars have recognized the contradictory nature 
of timed and scheduled tests to measure craativi^r and have 
sought conditions which will more realistically psrmxt open a^Ld 
origiral response (174, 104, 173) * Suggestions have been made to 
reduce idle scoring problems in creativity measures (190) . A study 
by Price and Bell suggests that a person with an identifying 

him as gifted can express creativity in a socially useful way 

" Research workers have begun tests to be aAninistered under 
more open conditions and to tap ideational fluency appropriate to 
relevant rather than whimsical productivity. ihese studies^ and 
studies on qualitative values in children's products, should 
extend the possibilities to identify added capacities and talents. 
Additional means for measuring intellectual potential and related 
exilities i: come out of Ertl's i^^saarcln (at the Center for 

Cybernetic Studies at tiie University of Ottawa) in which a high 
relationship was found between brain wave activity and measi^ed 
intelligence (47) 

While we have no .standardized measure of creativi-^ as an 
entity/ we do have general agreement among iJiose interested in 
the gifted and talented that research should go on, that added 



abilities should be sought and nurtured to their fullest. This 
notion is not new. Hollingworth, in describing the gifted child 
as one who is far more educable than most children, referred to 



measures of h\man aptitudas are desirable, and that all hmnan 
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to capacities tn the arts^ in raechaniral aptitude^ or power to 
achieve literacy in abstract knowledge. Still valid tCKiay is her 
recommendation in 1939 that educators consider how all types of 
gifted individuals might be trained for their awn welfare and tliat 
of society at large. 

Hie \ise of all existing means for idei.tif ication# and sensi- 
tivity to highly advanced and imuaual talents in all groins of 
children will greatly extend the opportunities to plan and provide 
for children of special promise. 

PiBE SPECIAL PROGRJ^JMIS BEMEFlGlALf 

Special programs for the gifted and talented have been 
conducted for the Ir it half century^ , although the provisions have 
reached only a few of the gifted. As Tannenbaum pointed out in 

his historical review.- special provisions of any kind for the — 

I 

gifted have never been widespread, even at peariods of high interest. 

A survey in 1929 indicated ttiat 'two— thirds of school systems between 
2,500 and 25,000 students had some form of ability grouping.^ toe 
year later, 30 of 762 cities with populations over 10,000 had 

special classes or schools for gifted ^ildren. The decline was 
marked after 1930: in 1948, of 3,203 ciiJ.es wiili 2,500 or more 

j * t 

students, only 15 had special schools or classes for ^ildren } 

high intelligence. Tannenbaum ascribed this decline to the pressure 
generated by specialists in child study, a National Education Association 
report in 1941 and one li years later indicated tiiat special plans for 
the gifted had been discarded in several hundred high schools, Ohio in 1951 
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reported only 2 percent of the schools with special classes for 
the gifted, and another 9 percent with enrichment in the regular 
alassroom (163) , 

During the 1950*^^, efforts to provide for tiie gifted and 
talented increased in various parts of the country, witt special 
impetus frOTi the first Russian space launch- State surveys and 
docOTients by State directors of programs for tbe gifted {in other 
appertdixes) indicate interest has again waned during the past 
few years, despite mounting evidence of beneficial results from 
program; i . 

ff. 

what are the results of special programs? 

Most studies in the past and some recent studies have evaluated 
a single administrative approa^^ to pro\-iding for the gifted- For 
example, many studies of acceleration have assessed the effect on 
children from school entrance to college age- Noteworthy among 
them have been longitudinal studies by Hobson, Worcester, Pressey^ 
and Birch which showed that accelerants did better than their peers 
academically, acquired more honors, and experienced fewer psychological 
problems than did non-accelerants- A number of briefer studies foimd 
that acceleration produced no unfavorable results, and that acceler- 
ants exceeded their classmates academically, were socially more 
popular, and ware better adjusted psychologically (75; 188; 136; 

137; 138) . 
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One of the few studies which recottmended against accale “ac- 
tion was based on a longitudinal study ^ of 24 childr‘an who had 
entered kinde^'gairten ?n 1949, TOiile the study ifeport gave only 
mental ages, deduction can be made that the vast majority of the 
children were not gifted, and that most of them were of average 
or slightly superior intelligence (95) , 

A summary of a large gr up of studies (Whipple, 
Hollingworth, Wilkins, Heck, Gray) indicated that special pro- 
visions, including acceleration and various special groupings. 



were beneficial to gifted children- In general, the studies 
showed Idiat gifted chil^en could condense school requiraments 
with no diffioiJLty and with superior performance (114) . 

Follow-up studies of pupils in special ^classes, employed 



and personality- Clear support for special groupings was found in 



States tS; 90; 81; 103) . Cohclusions derived from the studies 
generally agraed that participants did not develop personality or 



problams because of pressures; rather, participants showed improve 



can absorb any standaurd requirements and simultMeously absorb the 



various measures of academic acdiievement, social adjustment, heaj.th, 



New York, in the major work classes of Cleveland, in bos togeles, 
and in numerous other studies conducted -within various cities and 



social problem, did not becoTO "bonceitad, or di^ not suffer health 



areas. 

Special experimental classes have shown that gifted students 







meaning# history and s^nbols o£ a given discipline ^ study 
partlnent biographical data# apply principles and insights from the 
discipline to other fields of knowledge, and display more origina?Lity 
in their performance than control groups (1; 99) . 

Interage groupings have produced beneficial results when 
special planning and special teacher preparation have accompanied 
ttie groupings (146; 2; 14; 103). The .attitudes of teachers, ad“ 
ministrators # pupils and parents who have participated were generally 
favorable. Better teaming has produced a higher level of thinking, 
questioning# apolication# greater self-*reli^ce# and better classroom 
relationships (154; 191) . 

studies of a wide variety of special provisions have shown 
that special adaptations tc improve learning opportunities have 

produced favorable social results . Mann found that special workshop 

. ■ 

experiences helped to develop and reinforce friendahips among the 
gifted, both in and out of school. Barbe reported generally good 
adjuslanent and approval of their special class axperiencea by a 
large majority of the Cleveland Major Worl:: Class pupils (9) . 

^ In studies of sdcial -relationships in the California State 
program# pupils from rural schools who attended "Saturday classes 
showed significant gains in social status within their regular 
elaasrooms# despite the fact that their peers were complete!^ 

\maware of the special work. The total group of 19l fifidi and 
sixih grade pupils showed highly significant gains in sc^iial status 

on the basis of responses by their peers in regular classroom set-r 
tings . 
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Children in specTal par.t-f^tline groups showed no loss in social 
status from regular to special class ratings , (103) . 

f.'c. the. junior and senior high school levels, a detailed 

a 

psychological inventory showed that gifted pupils who had par’- 
ticipated in special programs gained ±h personal and social 
maturity, compared to equally gifted nonparticipants, While 
the participant gr^up gained in 19 instances, the equally 
gifted control pupils (who did not participate in programs) 
gained in nine instances and lost in eight. All of the 
evidence from ■&e assessment of personal, social and psychological 
factors indicated that gifted pupils participate in special 

i 

programs without damage (103) , 



Recent research has bean, characterized by more specialized 
studies, and intervention or ^alysis in areas of talent and 
creativity as well as academic ability, although many of the 
studies of the past decade also were based on provisions for 
special -ed talents. 



Specialized coxmseling i for .J^le disadvantaged students 

' - ' . ‘ \ ' . ' 

has V proved , beneficial . Stud^hts were found to improve scho- 

lastically and to earn more diplomas ^ Students who participated 

® ' ■= . D ^ ‘ i . . \ ^ 

in special counseling ^sessioris for a year or more showed im- 

. ' ■ I ^ ^ 

provement in se3,£^attitude , relationships with others, \and 
achievement (42; 127) , ‘ I ' ^ 



A recent study by June 



king McFee'^, which used a 



creativi^-oriented". design ciirricuitim with 27 students, produced 
significant gai^s in tests oj^ fluency, adaptive fleKibility, 

’ ^ I 

and origin;. - . The gains were >dh divergent response rathar 

" /■ " ) 

" JL-r J 

than in in -:nt or cognitive areas. The attitudes of the 
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students tov/ard creativii^ ;ere better than those of 
controls, and McFee concluded that art education, focused 
on creative behavior and problein solving , is important for . 
gifted people (109'- . « 

A '3-“year study by Torrance, testing the influence 
of a creative—aes thetic approach to school readiness and 
beginning reading and arithmetic, found significantly higher 
scores for kindergarten children on tests of creative thinking, 
problem solving, and originality^ Fluenq/, fleK^ility, aiid 
-originality ratings were consistently around the fifth-grade 

level tl69) . : j ^ ' 

Programmed instmiction fo^ specific skills and television 
instruction |have been found effective with gifted students 
(63; 71) . me development of prograins designed to use multiple 
resources, including those of the cc^Mnunity, to develop specialized 



talents of the gifted, have shown tliat gifted students are 
significantly higher than equally gifted controls ^ ability 
to learn, in motivation, in use of their abilities, and in 
self-identi-^ (73) - 

In the California State study, special arrangements for 
more than a thousand pupils accOTmiodated special talents, 
school system philosophies, rural gifted in remote schools as 

■ • ■ • ‘ . ■ ’ I 

well as urb anuani -suburban full-time and part-time needs, 

" / ' ' ^ i 

community res,faurces were meshed, with mutual interests- Fvery 
approach knoOT frcm previous studies was'^ ±nc^^ and a few were 
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aeviyt:;u~ «.^c4./.<=rully uouU'f-oI yroup^; vv^^.re - -liL: 

highly significant gain;:; in tile special groups in academic,- social, 
and psychological areas at: all grade levr-ls were attributed to 
careful presarvice and inservice preparation of teachers , the 
assignment of special full-time consultants, appropriate learning 
opportunities Cboth in and out of school) , the use oi a wide 
variety of community resources, close inter-school liaison, and 
close coll^orat.ion with parents (103) . 

what are the be;^ t administrative arrangements for programs? 

Various arrangements for the gifted have been successful. 

The common denominators of success have been support for tlie 
given pl^, inservice assistance to teachers, continuity of 
program, and student opportunities for meaningful relationships 
with others in the school setting (51; 103; 149) ^ Progrfejns of 
a few weeks* duration have been less successful than tijose of 
longer duration (182} - 

nh.e least productive results come from regular classes, 
although teachers and administrators at the elementary level 
initially favor this arrangement (51, 103) . Hj.ghly gifted 
children in regular elamentary school classes especially, face 
probieriis of poor riio ti vation asid mtellectual sterilxty and 
rigidity C51) , Teachers who know that children are gifted often 
experience friistration because other classroom problems prevent 
their giving attention to idia gifted* Knowledge of giftedness 

■ Sg, 



is not: a LliciL -ieajij-iXiiQ ■;; 2 .=Li. ocuju-:^ .^.^.,*. 0 . 

learning opportunities are planned (84) - 

Frcm all of the available evidence, some kind of grouping^ 
accompanied by quality control, well prepared teachers and scaff 
members, consultant assistance, and careful evaluation, is needed 
to nurture the abilities and talents of the gifted. Special 



grouping and planning, carefully conccivecl and executed, provide 
opportunities for the gifted to function at proper levels of 



understanding and performance » 

Those who oppose grouping have relied on opinion rather 
than evidence (130} . Recent studies have shown that administra- 
tive arrangements for the gifted as such produce no change- 
5ny plan must include active and appropriate intervention to 
succeed (62) * 



Hg,v 0 progri^Tt^ generally hnd 3,n rmpS-Cu on schools? / 

^ince most evaluations of programs for thB gifted have been 
confined to the gifted, the answe.r to this question cornea from 
generalizations (about scliool changes first used successfully with 
the gifted, and on teacher improvement which affects performance 
with, all children. 

Such arrangement's as flexible scheduling^ independence of 
mobility in learning^ decisionmaking planning by pupils, 

the planning, of curriculrm based on pupil interests, use of com- 
munity specialists, specialist pipils teaching others with similar 

S9 




intsr^sts. rsseardb. SGriulnars. fleorible mid lndl^>-ldij.ol.1v^ 'nl^mriod. 



curriculum requix'ements , and fleKibla time blocks all have been 
used successfully in lessening the rigidity of the school struc- 
ture for the gifted. hs educators study and evaluate various 
arrarigements for children witli exceptional learning needs, such 
as the gifted, they learn of their value and may employ them in 
Qtoer ways. Schools which have used open time for even primary 
gifted children to pursue research interests have found that 
similar freedom, at less ^stract levels, appeals to other 
children. While many program examples can be found in good school 
systems, formal research on this question would be necessary for 
complete answers . 

Miere teachers have had special preparation, they have 
reported that progr^is have made them better teachers for all 
children (103) . Other studies have also fo^d improvement in 
teacher performance (S3) . 

Should Early Childhood Programs Be Davaloped for t he _Gif ted and 
Talented? 

Researdh on stability and change in human characteristics 
reveals that it is possible to maximize the development of a 
particular eharacteristic such as height, intelligence, or school 
achievement.. It also Is possible to retard or stunt a particular 
type of development under certain environmental conditions (21) . 

Many young gifted children amply demonstrate thrc^ugh their 
parfoCTiance that they can profit 'from instruction. Children who 
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cind lu’iderstam-l. math eniati cal 



read before tlia age of school ent;rv\«- 
concepts aonimonly taught to far older children? have exceptional 
talents^ and possess v/ide kno^^ledge? also tend to foe generally 
utoio mature tliai'i oiliers of tha.lr age-, Xt ,sT)/;''uld. iiot fos riacaasa^LV 
to retard their devel. opine nfc until they attain an arbitrary chron'- 



ological age required for school entry. Careful studies have 
shown that very early reading, as early as 2 years when self- 
introduced , does not harm gifted children. Gifted children are 
ready to profit from many of the experiences reserved for older 
youngsters. Special preschool groups with appropriate experiences 



could maintain idieir interest in learning* 

The phenomenon of regression has been established in comparing 
gifted first grade pupils in special programs with equally gifted 
pupils in regular classas with no provisions* The gifted in 
special programs^ who were allowed to learu v^ithcut restriction, 
gained an average of 2 academic years during a single year. 



while the gifted controls gained only the u&ual -i year. The 



latter 



represents educational retardation, if tlie ability of 



the controls is considered; it may be ascribed to the well-known 
desire of young children to conform to teachar expectations (103) , 



Should C^eer Education For The Gifted Ba h Priority? 




Evidence from sdiool systems in which the gifted can work 
with specialists of similar interests . and explore occupations 
strongly indicates that career education is of great value in 
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allowing stuciento to assess career options and in motivating them 
to go to college CHS) ^ The gifted face career problems because 
of multiple options €?.vailable tr* them, and choice among possibil^ 

Xc? CiJ- J.. jU k.- L4.L L=. A- \^^ iuai I V * J_ _> Li # ^ ■,,*>/ # 

Opportunities to work v/ith community specialists may increase 
the motivation and school perfoonnance of the gifted (116) • The 



early contributionstof the gifted and talented made at other times 
in history resulted from individual work affiliations and close 
tutorial relationships. Proper career eduGation could contribute 
similarly and could be of . parti cu3.ar signif icajica for tiiosa wiidi 
highly specialized talents- Benefits would accrue to students 
and for mentors who, as otiiers have reported, develop respect for 
students and schools through the association (103) . Career 
education is of particular importance to minority and rural 
students. Assignment to a gifted adult with similar interests 
may profoundly affect school and career decisions. 



Can title currant public school structure provide adequately for 
the gifted and talented? 



Yes, given certain conditions. Schools which provide 



adaquately for the gifted and talented are those in which 
educational plana are baaed on the actual needs and interests 
of the pupil, in which freedom from the restrictions of struc- 
ture requirements and schedule are possible, in which the 
pupils are given access to needed resources ragardlass of 
location, and in which suitable teachers are utilized whether 
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they possess credentials or not. Such schools have administrators 
who are fully aware of the gifted - s needs ^ and a faculty vdio have 
studied these pupils; parents are closely involved^ said a special 
consultant assigned to the gifted is availatlo for insezOv^ice and 
direct assistance to the adult participants. 

ABE THE NECESSARY COMPONENTS OF A GOOD PROGRAM? 

DQ we need new buildings, libraries; and laboratories? Is.Special 
transportation necessary? Are there special media needs? Material 
needs? 

These questions are difficult to answer except by opinion - 
The intelligent use of facilities and materials is governed by 
the knowledge of the users ^ If that knowledge is absent j. capital 
axpenditur'es will be wasted- 

In urban communities .where libraries and laboratories are 
available, educators have made special arrangements for students 
to use materials and to experiment under supervision^ Good libraries 
and laboratory space in schools are highly, desir^le, with open 
areas for special projects and study. Evan with good libraries and 
adequately stocked l^oratories , it is necessary to use auxiliary 
resources and - materials to meet tte special interes-te of the gifted. 
The success of special programs has been restricted because of 
limited facilities (48) . ProvieJ.ons should be made so ^hat gxfted 
students, whether urban, or isolated in aniral areas, have access to 
resources and space in which to use them. 
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special transportation funds should be available for needed 
study and research opportimities ^ these shoiild not be categorically 
limited, but their use should be documented and justified.' Funds 
may be required for widely vary^ing and sometime^ unpredictable 
purposes, ranging to archaeological studies by special interest 
groups; gathering of research specimens for marine ^ botanical or 
geological research; visits to specialized libraries and muse\am.s ; 
special contacts witti artists; individual studies of political 
process; docOTientary studies; recording of. interview or photo- 
graphic data; to acquisition ox unaccessible materials. 

Media and material needs also are unpredictable, although 
students should have access to them. Funds should be made , aval li- 
able for standard equipment and expendable supplies for students 
in areas of creative expression. The young painter or musician 
should not be restricted by the nonavailability of supplies, 
equipm'ent, musical scores, or suitable instriiments • Similarly, 
the young person who wishes to report his research findings 
creatively should have access to the necessary photographic . or 
graphic resource materials and media. Ready availability of 
materials and encouragement to use them enhanee interest in learning 
and extend talents, 

WHAT PR EPARATION IS NEEDtED FOR TEACHERS AND OTtER PERSONNEL? 

The teacher is the key to effective programs and effective 
use of resources ( 10 ; 70 ; 103 ; 169 ) , Preparation of teachers 
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The need for special teacher preparation is apparent from a 
miinber of studies- Teachers vith no special background have been 
found disinterested in and even hostile toward the gifted (152; 
ISO) - They believe that the gifted will reveal tiiemselves through 
academic grades ^ that they need all existing content plus more/ 
and that teachers should add to existing curriculum requirements 
rather than delete anything (144) - " 

Teachers who have worked with special programs tend to be / 
enthusiastic about them, while those who have not are generally . 
hostile (90 1 144; 180) - Experienee with programs and inserviae 
preparation produce more favorable attitudes in teachers toward 
both gifted children and special programs ^ 

/ 

The need for general inseryice progrMis is evident from 



findings that 50 per cent of public school edueators were opposed 



to aceeleration/ despite, contrary evidence from major research 
studies which found acceleration beneficial at every level from 
kindergarten to college (136; 75; 18; 103) . Even in studies with 

' I # 

si^ificantly favorable res\iltS/ authors have commented on lack 
of articulation/ heavy demands/ and evaluation problems (103)/ 
lack of teacher ba^ground/ the in^ili^ of the school to .deal . 
with basic problems (48) / and &e unwillinghess of faculty to 
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frse crlft.ed st^jdents for independent learning (73) , 

Even when teachers of the gifted are carefully selected 
and represent the highest levels of professional coinpetenGy , 
their teaching performance can be signif icaiitly improved through 
inservice study ^ :esirable changes in the quality of learning., 
communication, classroom content, and diversity of classroom ex- 
periences have resulted (106) . Other benefits reported by teachers 
include increased teaching skills , knowledge of subject matter, 
appreciation of the needs of the gifted (103) . 

Studies of successful teachers of the gifted typically have 
dealt with their charaeteristiGS and behavior more often than 
with their specific preparation. It is generally agreed that 
the successful teachers are highly intelligent, are interested in 
scholarly and artistic pursuits, have wide interests, are mature 
and unthreatened, possess a sense, of humor, are more studaiit- 
centered than* their colleaguBS , and are enthusiatic about both 
teaching and advanced study for themselves (19; 24i ISO) - 

Ihe problem of credentials poses difficulty when the com- 
plexity and diversity of teaching the gifted and talented at all 
levels are considered. An array of prescribed courses is evidently 
inadequate; probably the credentials should be plahried as an 

SX ' ■ ^ /- 

individualized program of studies. Recommendations for such a 
program have been outlined in a recent publication on professiohal 
standards for teachers and other personnel (29) , 

School personnel otiter than teachers also need special 

C ’ 
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in n" r’^'r i^'h.^ AnTni.rsi s h'*'”f5l'0'r 

often determine the existence of programs^ decree tlieir abolition, o 
deny their need, (Appendix B of this report shows tliat the majority 
of school administrators in a representative sample of schools in 
the United States reported no gifted students in their schools I 
The report may be ascribed to apathy or hostility/ but not to fact.) 

Even groups with special preparation which .presiOTably should 
make them especially alert to individual dj.fferenees are indifferent 
or hostile toward the gifted. Codnselors in several studies were 



fo\md to be more concerned with remedial problems than with the 
gifted (46) . Student personnel departments in 20 Western colleges 
and universities gave little special attention to the gifted and 
their_problems , One study fo\md significantly greater hostility 
toward the gifted among school psychologists th^ airong other 



school personnel (179) . 

All of these studies indicate the need for comprehensive 
ijiservice preparation for 111030 school personnel who contact or 



affect the gifted. Teachers who are prepared and interested need 
informed and eympathetic auxiliary supports 

, ■} j 



WRAT. DO PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED COST? 

Data on true program costs are meagar^ because of the n^ed for 



school s^ifetems ^t© function within the limits of funds available and 
predetem^ned pro^am budgets / even though ‘^ese prove inadequate . 
Funding in several States may be limited to specific demonstration 
or experimental progrMia which . meet the nee^ of children at 
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certain grade levels; partial sup.^ :>rt of apecial - aachers, w±t±i no 

added funds for programs^ is provided in Nor to Carolina ^ Georg i.a*, 
Washington/ Oregon/ Illinois. Appendix D of tois report indicated, 
that few States have used or are using Federal /funds to improve 
prograins for the gifted. CCosL/ of specific Illinois programs are 
provided in appendix F , } 

In States where program support is based upon funding per 
pupil/ support figures are misleading; in California, for example/ 
toe initial support figure allocated by toe ..legislature provided 
only for identification costs , wito nothing for preparation/ program, 
or evaluation. The present allocation for program is less than 
one^third toe cost of prograins (as detennined in toe 1957’-60 
study) . 

A report to the California lagislatura represented true 

figures of the per pupil cost in 1961 for exemplaiiy progr^s * 

% 

ThesB figures included pupil screening and identification/ com- 
plete pupil studies , presarvice and inservice preparation of teachers 
and other school personnel/ instructional costs, consultant services, 
and avaluation costs. These programs cost up to $250 each year per 
pupil, 

Siibsequent coat data from California inaccurately represent 
true costs/ reflecting instead inadequate "Support. The $250 
figure itself should be increased proportionally to toe cost-of- 
living increases during the last decade. 



lifhat ;hould Be Priorities For Expenditures On The Gifted 



Ta -ten tad? 

Data from research studies suggest that these priorities be 
established: 

1. Systematic inservice preparation for school personnel, 
including teachers and others who affect the learning 
opportvuiities of the gifted and talented. 

1*1 Fello!V7ships for spaGial preparation 

a 

1.2 Support for inaervice workshops and courses 

1.3 Establishment of .preparation centers for demonstra= 
tion programs ; experimentation ^ research and teaching 

2 . Support of research and experimental progrMis * 

2.1 Programs to improve identification of gifted from 
varied backgroimds and cultures 

2.2 Programs to identify added human capacities and talents 

2.3 Programs to improve program < evaluation 

2.4 Programs to expauid learning oppertimities in the arts 

2.5 Programs for preschool gifted talented, including 

•^ose from poor econcanic backgrounds 1 

2.6 EKamplary programs in school systems \ 

3* Bstablishment of a national office for diss^aination of 

information and improvement' of efforts for the gif ted - 

3.1 use of .media to improve imderstanding by educators 
and the general public 

3.2 Dissemination of informational materials to educators 

3.3 Provision of leadership to State and. national educational 
agencies, to assure proper use of avail^le and future funds 

es 
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Support for evaluation and diss^iniflation of new findings. 
Continuing support for exemplary programs , 



4 . 

5 . 



^mAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL IMP LICATIONS OF RF. SEARCH ON THE GIFTED 
AND TALENTED? 

Hunter ous pant and recent studies have established the fact 
that gifted and talented youth are a unique population# differing 
markedly from ttieir age peers in abilities# talents# interests# 
and psychological maturil^- They are the most versatile and 
conplex of all human groups#, the most neglected of al? groups 
with special educational needs = Iheir sensitivi^ to others 
and insight into existing school conditions make them especially 
vulnerable# beeause of their ability to conceal their giftedness 
in standardised surroundings# arid to seek alternative outlets^ 

The resultant waste is tragic. 

Research studies of the special needs of the gifted and 
talented demonstrate evidence of ■Uie need for special programs . 
The relatively few gifted students who have had the advantage 
of special programs have shown remarkable improvements in self^ 
understanding and in ability to relate to o^ers# as well as in 
improved academic and creative performance. The programs have 
not produced arrogant# selfish snobs; on the contrary# studies 
show that special pfograQftS have extended a sense of reality# 
wholesome humiliQ^# self-respect# and respect for others. A 
good progrgua for the gifted inGreasas their involvement and 
interest in learning through the reduction of the irrelevant. 
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Identification rf th.e gifted and talented in do,fferent parts 
of the country has been pxec&xiea.lf sporadic, and sometiines 
nonexistent* Very little identification has been carried on in 
depth, or witli proper testing instr\ments* Many of the assnmp-" 
tions ^out giftedness and its incidence in various parts of the 
America .4 society are based on inadequate data, partial information, 
and group tests of liniited value* Ths United States has been 
inconsistent in seeking out these students, finding them early 
in their lives, and individualising their educrvhion* 

Special injustice has occurred through apathy toward certain 
minoritias, although neglect of the gifted in this country is 
a universal and increasing problem. 

Special programs have produced ample evidence of their merits* 
Widely varying srifrangements have been found suceessful, and 
indicate clearly that excellence for the gifted can become a 
universal practice with less expenditure than in programs for 
other children with special learning needs. 

Programs for the gifted will raguire constant planning i 
ex^ansion^ increasing diversity, and creative modes of evaluation, 
if . they are ^ to succeed, and continue. The programs will be pro™ 
viding opportimities for extremely different £octis of talent 
development and expression. ProgrOTis which provide for the poet, 
artist/ inventor/ and budding politician will allow varying 
interests and productions which cannot be evaluated in standard 



h 



fashion * 



Successful programs show that special preparatron of 
teachers is mandatory. Teachers who have such preparation tend 




I 
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to be sympathetic to tiie gifted and talented, and to provide 
them with necessary learning opportxinities , ^is preparation 
should be extended to the total educational profession to 

ttie public at large so that toe gifted and talenu^d may be widely 
encouraged to use their abilities , The result v7ould be greater- 
nmribers of gifted political leaders, inventors, creative artists, 
educators, medical personnel, and others contributing to society 
and working on ito problems* The result would be a better 
future for all Americans, 



i 
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AN ANfiLYSIS OF PROBLEMS AND PRIORITIES: 

ADVOCATE SURVEY AND STATISTICS SOURCES 

The Advocata Survey^ is a 26’--page Office of Education survey 
sent to 239 experts^ as part of the Commissioner's study to 
obtain reconmiendations on provisions for the gifted and talentedi 
The advocates, representing all seetions of the Nation, were 
chosen for their specialized experiance and knowledge on the gifted 
and talented. 

The 204 experts .who returned a completed form included State 
education officials, university professors, and education organiza-* 
tion representatives. Many of their recoiranandations ware virtualiy 
unanimous. Their views certainly merit serious attention. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Definition 

More til an, 80 per cent of the -respondents agreed tin at -tiie 
category "gifted and talented" should include "those with high general 



-Unless otherwise noted in the text or in footiiotes, the data in 
this appendix are derived from A Survey of Leadership in Education 
of Gifted and Talented Cl°iildren and Youth . Silver Spring, Maryland: 
Operations Research, Inc., 1971 (Hereafter j'ef erred to as the Advocate 
Survey) . 

The Advocate Survey was developed by the Office of Education and 
conducted under contract by Operations Research, Inc. An infoCTial 
outside advisory group provided substantive content for tiie survey 
^d identified tile universe of leadership. The survey foimi and the 
list of advocates ;,are available from the Office of Education. 

S 8 B 2 “ 



I 



intellectual ability ^ tliOse who manifest cx^eative or productive 
thirJcing, those with specific academic aptitude and/or those with 



ability in visual and performing arts," They also supported 
inclusion of those with underdeveloped potcmtial- M>out 50 
percent would include those with social adeptness and psychomotor 
ability, 

/ 

Over two- thirds of the respondents^ did not recoiranend additions 
or changes in the categories selected by majority. Thirty 
percent wanted specific ce jories, such as creativity, or more 
incliisiveneas. V^ile the great majority felt that the above 
definition could be used effectively with educators and the public, 
approximately 20 percent recoirmended more specificity. 

The gerieral view was that the gifted and talented can be 
viewed and luiderstood by the majority of educators laymen 
as those of Ligh intellectual ability, those with high acadeniiG 
aptitude, and/or tiiose with high ability in the visual and performing 
arts. These terms are, of coiarse, not mutually exclusive. 

The definition of tiie talented was seen as conaiderably more 
inclusive than that of the gifted, ^ile 82 percent would confine 

I 

the gifted to 5 percent or less of tile population, th^ talented 
were regarded by the aaqperts as including 11 to 15 percent of the 
population. The mean percentagas for each category ^ , gifted and 
talented# probably are somewhat less than the percent ehoaen, 

B 3 
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since 38 percent favoreQ confining' t±Le gifted to 2 percent 
or lesS/ and the remainder chose the Ct^tegory 3-^5 percent . 
Similarly/ 47 percent limited idie talented to 5 percent or 
less. 

^ Seai^ch for the Gifted and Talented ^ 

Nearly four out of five of the respondents favored continuous 
screening and search/ or at least annual searches fo^ the gifted 
and talented. Two^ thirds favored at least annual re-evaluai;ion/ 
presumably to be certain that placement and educational planning 
were appropriate. 

As figure 1— indicates/ the advocates favored multiple means 
for identification of the gifted and talented/ including measurfes 

J .... ^ ' ' 

of intelligence/ achievement/ talent/ and creativity. The highest 
rank was accorded tl^e individual .intelligence test/ a means '^nqt 
used in most States/ because of the cost. . Undoiabtedly / this rank 
is based on the knowledge that group mensur^s fail to locate at ’ 
leas^ half of the gifted and talented in any population. 

Apparently thk advocates were concerned by the failure of 
school psrsonnel to identify' the "gifted as well as by the well- 
known ab ility of the gifted to coneeal their true abilities and 
to adapt themselvas to s^ool offerings and rsguirCTients . „ 
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•Reports, sucii as that of the 57 • 5 percent of U, S. schools 
stating in the School Staffing Survey^ that they had no gifted, 

undoubtedly led the respondents to reGonnnend involvement of all 

i 

persons in the search process. School psychologists were seen 
as most important, with talent specialists next. Interestingly, • 
seven advocated the use of professional artists, a practice not 



common in schools. The relatively low ranking of school administra^ 
tors and currioulOTi specialists may have been due to their less direct 



contact with children, since teachers and guidance coimselors were 
ranked high. , ^ ■ 

The' report of no gifted pupils by over schools surveyed 

in 1969^70 is a depressing piece of information. statistic may 

indicate widespread ignorance, apathy and /indifference, or out-- 
right hostility toward the notion that gifted and talented yoiihg 
people merit attention. ,hess effort to identify is made at the 
elementary level than at the secondary, although research stresses 
the advwtages of early identification and planning • Gifted young 
people with the ability to invent, create, and contribute to society 



at an aarly age apparently would have little opportunity in the 

.. i ^ 

majority of our schools, and prcb ably encouragement, imder present 

conditions. 






^ School Staffing Survey ^ 1969-70. Washington, D.C. t Department 
of Health, Eduoation, and Welfare, U. si Office of Education. 
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Potential Population 





Nynibars presiamed to be gifted or talented have varied considarably 
in recent estimates. Up to the end of tte 1950 's, the general agree- 
ment of most research workers and experts was that the gifted included 
those wlldiin the upper 2 to 3 percent of intellectual ability 



(a Binet I.Q. of 130 or more) . Mora variance was introduced by those 
wishing to include ^jcial, mechanical^ and other aptitudes, and by 
those who saw intelligence and talent as different dimensions. 

®ie potential nximbers involved by the use of selected percentages 
from the total population appear in table 1. The total census pro- 

, 3/ 

jection for the 1970 United States school population was 51,600,000.“ 

Table 1 



NXJMBEBB OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS NATIONAL 
PERCENTAGES OF PKESUMED GIFTED mD lALENTED 

Percent Nunber^of Pupils 



1 

2 

3 

5 

10 



516,000 

1.032.000 

1.548.000 

2.580.000 

5.160.000 



The numbers in table 1 v?ould increase if provisions were made 



for the gifted at preschool levels. 



3 /Projactions of Educational Statistics to 1978-79 . washiiigton , D . G . 
Departaient of Healtii, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 1969. 
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Obviously giftedness is not manifest at a set time? even 
though not recognized, it is present as a potential from birth? 
attention to gifted in the preschool population iiierefore merits 
serious consideration. 

Table 2 indicates that of 11,906,000 3-^, 4^, and 5“ 

year old children in 1968, 3,929,000 ware enrolled in preschool 
programs outside of the regular s^^ool,4/ if a conservative three 
percent were est-^mated to be gifted, 117,870 young children would 
be accessible for special early childhood progr^Bs . Another 
242,310 gifted preschoolers are not in any programs I 

Table 2 

TRENDS OF EAKLY CHILDHOOD POPULATION, 

AGES 3-5, ;AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

October 1964 to October 1968 



(Nun^ers in ^ousands) 





3 -Year Olds 


4-Year 


Olds 


5 -Year 


Olds 


Year 


Pop. 


Enrollment 


Pop. 


Enrolment 


Pop. 


Enrollment 


1964 


4,238 


181 


4,148 


617 


■4,110 


2,389 


1965 


4,149 


203 


4,238 


683 


4,162 


2,521 


1966 


4,087 


248 


4,155 


785 


4,244 


2,641* 


1967 


3,992 


273 . 


4,088 


872 ^ 


4,162 


2,724* 

\ 


1968 


3,811 


317 ‘ 


4,000 


911 


4,095 


2,701* 



^Excl^des 5 year olds enrolled in primary adhool t ^ , - 

1955 — 505,000 1967 “ 444,1366 1968 — 444,000 



^Nehrt, Roy C. auid Hurd, Gordon E, Preprimarv Enrollment o f Children 
Under Six, October 1968 * U. S. Department of Healtdi, Education, and 
Office of Education. J^me jfe69. (OE-20079— 68.) 
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Recaranendations on numbers and percentages of the gifted to 



be seiTved indicate that several million American s^ool chil^^T’en 
require special planning so ttat they may experience proper 
educational opportunities ^ 

PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED 
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Current Programs 



As figure 2 shows, the experts present a dismal “^ iew of the 
adequacy of existing programs. Nearly all coxnmunities are described 
as having very few provisions , or none at all. The neglect is 
greatest at the early school years; but even at tiie secondary level, 
little is done. Educational planning for the gifted has had low 
priority# and few persona are aware of the tragic waste of human 
potential. The often verbalised principle of quality edncatior for 
all has only been implemented in isolated instances# these efforts 
often have been regarded as experimental, temporary programs. v^^^The 
tragedy is further accentuated by the statemant of tiie asserts that 

j x''’ 

most services for the gifted are cGhcentrated in the cities and svbxixhs 
(although these services are meager at best). 

" ^e lack of provisibna for the gifted also is reinforced by 
the School Staffing Survey.^ /T^is lack is evi<fent even for the 
identified gifted. » 



^See footnote 4, page B 8, 
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FIGURE 2 

EXISTENCE OF PROGRAMS AS VIEWED BY EXPERTS 
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Grade Level 

Source: A Survey of Loadersliip in Education of Oifted anillTalenteJ Cliliirei & Youth, 1911. 




of those recognized as gifted, the majority receive scant 
attention at best- One-third or more of the knowi gifted receive no 
special instruction of any kind. With the exception of large cities 
where some grouping is carried on, the majority of gifted children 
are given any special attention they do receive in the regular class^*^ 
room from the regular teacher-’ As research studies indicate, even 
the s^pathetic and conscientious teacher in the regular classroom 
rarely finds time to devote to the gifted or talented pupil- It is 
safe to assume, therefore , that most identified gifted children 
receive little or no attention in el^ ent^y scliool, while the 
progrOTis at the secondary leva! consist mainly of saparate part-- 
time classes. 

liack of opportunity for thm gifted sacondary student to make 
relevant coiitacts outs ids of tiie formal classroom is evident in 
table V of tiie School staffing Survey ; leas than 2 percent were 
given opportunities to work with specialists in other school 
settings. Yet many gifted and talented students are at a level of 
knowladge which requires sudi opportunities if they are to develop- 
One of the features of an excellent program is its increasing use 
and diversification of resources, 

^e relative lack of emphasis on the gifted also is seen in 
figure 3, Twenty “sovan school systems, chosen from a national 

saji^le because of their model programs for children with exceptional 
reaming needs, reported only five progr^s for the gifted,® Other 

^Spstracts of National Educational Finance Projec” Satellite 
Projects Reported at First National Conference, December '’7*^8, 1970, 
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No. of Programs 

** (CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, NEW YORK, TEXAS, AND WISCGNSII] 

Soyrce; Attracts of National Educatiofiai Finance Project Satellite Projects Reported 
At Fist National Conference , 1970. 




eategories conmionly had three to four times as m^y progrcuns (the 



new alike programs for the gifted which have existed for 

the past half century) . 

The summary of ttie regional hearings (appendix C of Idiis report) 
showed that 40 of the 50 States have no support personnel, and that 
only three States have three or more persons* Even in states with 
personnel, existing support is limited. In Norto Carolina, 81^3 
percent of students eligible in 1969-70 to be in programs were not 
enrolled* 2/ xn Illinois the average annual e^enditure for the gifted 
and talented who were in progr^s was $28;S/ in California the 
£ ^rage was $65.2/ 

This situation is due primarily to eompeting problems, and 
the failure of the public to understand the educational handicaps 
faced by tile gifted and talented* The gifted receive sympathy and 
verbal support, but fall short at the^fisoal levels 



1 know that I speak for Superintendent Riles when I 
say we wholeheartedly believe tdiat quality education 
implies an education wMcn fully meets the individual 
requirements of all children. We believe that gifted 
ciiildren must have additional or supplemental educa^ 
tional interventions if a sound program which assures 
capability to full develop each child’s potentiali’^ 
is to occur. / 



Talented Chlldreh . Raleighs State Department of Public Instruction, 1970 



Associate Superintendent of P\i>lic Instruction, California, dated March 



only ^©Ko^t ion being the Tnultiple handicepped, which is a relatively 




Status Report, Program for the Education of Exceptionally 



® Jackson, David/ Illinois Program (page of this document) • 
^California State Budget Suppliant 1971-72, Vol* 4. 



^^Personal conimunication to Ruth Martinson from Mr. Leslie Brinegar , 



as, 1971, 
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Figure 4 illuS'tra'tes the limited amount emended in modal 
schools on programs for the gifted. Even in those systems 
selected as model systems in their provisions for children with 
imtisual learning needs ^ tee gifted have tee lawest priority for 
e^anditures.-^^ The locaJ. amomt shown, however, is considerably 
above amomts allocated per pi^^il by tee few States which provide 
any support at all. 



Recommendad Programs 

Some contradiotion is seen in tee recoitmiendation by 95 percent 
of tee respondanta teat programs be continuous throughout the school 
career of the gifted teild while most also respond that programs should 
be started in grades four to siK. ThB latter recommendation unaoubtedly 
was governed by tee wording of the item, which raquested a forced choice 
on level at which a- program should be started due to limitations of funds 
The selection of tee elementary grades also may recognize the fact 

I 

that most progran^ still operate at tee secondary level on a too-littlo- 
and-too-late basis, despite ^undant Imow ledge from research teat gifted 
children face tee greatest adjustment problemis at school entry and diiring 
the primary grades when patterns of TOdsraohievement become entrenched. 

The head for gifted and talented children to experience opportunities 
for coa^lax, creative thought, w±te content appropriate to their level 

of fmctioning, was seen as important or essential by nearly all 

-*"LRossmiller , Richard A., Hale, James A., auid Frotoaich, Eloyd E,, 
Educational Programs for Exeeptjonal children i Resource Configurations 
and Costs . Madison, Wisconsin s National Educational Finance Project, 
Special Study No. 2, August 1970. . , . 
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* (MLIFORIA, FLORIDA, NEi YORK, TEXAS, ANO jM|SCOf!SIII] 

Source: Educational Programs For Exceptional Cliildren: 
Resource Configurations And Costs, 1370, 
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of the advocate 3 , They stress ad also the neeci for development of 
aesUietic sensitivity* - - 

The advocates favored a distinctly differentiated curricul’^i 
for the gifted, designed to accoinmodata .higher levels of t^mo^ loning 
in the cognitive and specialized talent domains • Over 90 percent 
also favored special a^d.nistrative arrangements to permit such dif-- 
' ferentiation* 

The gifted and the talented were alearly differentiated in -Uia 
respcmseSp Two-thirds felt that different programs were essential, 
based on the view that Uie gifted have generally superior intellectual 
ability, while the talented are skilled in a particular area^ 

Actually, tile implied reparation of the gif^ted and talented 
into two discrete groups may be ^ artifice of the questionnaire^ 

As appendix A of tills "report inMcataa , giftedness and talent are 
not mutually exclusive; many intellectually gifted persons are 
talentad, and many talented persons are also gifted. Indeed, high 
mental ability may be a necessary condition for the kind of talent 
whitii produces work 'of lasting mej:it» 

The a 3 q)erts generally aupported sunmer programs the use of 
commiinltv resourc^e personnel, individualized instruction, special 
groupings , and part— time gro^^ings as a me^is toward adequate ^ ^ 

provisions. Some felt that tiie choices ware made csily as batter than 

nothing, however, . ' . 

Conventional or standardized curriculum requirement were seen 
as unimportant to the ^^^f ted and talented. Hather tiian studying 
grade level cOTtent required of the total group, te advocates 
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favored an open curriGua^um based on individual interests# wi^ 
large blocks of independent time* toe gifted and talented were 
seen as qapable of self-sianagement and decisionmaking for both . 
study content and claaaroOTi proeediires. 

These recoirnnendationa certainly are cCT^atible with those of tibe 
program research studies# which found that deletion of irrelevant 

or unnecessary content# in favor of opportunities to stu^ and learn 

! 

in dentil# produced better achievement and better adjustn^nt in the 

I « ■ - , * ^ 

gifted and talented. 

A^jiastment to different le^^ning sidles among tiie gifted and 
talented was seen as essential by 89^^ percent of the respondents* 



As described by various researc^^ studies# gifted are coii^leK# 

highly diverse in^viduals # wi^ an u liitdted array of ihterasts 
and talents, toe involvement with a given learning activity may 
be affected by tdiese factors as wgll as‘ by personalty factors. 
Among the gifted and talented, one ‘may find persons who respond 
and function rapidly, those who are deliberate and contOTiplativa , 
ttiose who logical and j^rect, or those T7ho" are exploratory 



and circnaitous. toe quality of end product may be excellent 

■ ' ' ' I ' : 

(and different), from any of these, but taadtiing toe gifted does not 
comfortcfcly penait standard rules of procedure. 

toe expert saw m the most inportant program objective the 
stimulation of individual interests. Next in order of importance 



were the development student initiative, toe development ofself- 
ac^ptmoe, ’concept development, ^d recognition of the early ability 
to undertake coiiplex learning tasks* 

- :* ' 103 - ■ 
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Close to 90 percent of the advocates felt that differentiated 

programs fpr tiia gifted nc ad greater resources than progrmns for 

\ 

regul« stu<^nts. While ^is is true# adequate inservice preparation 
may reduce unessential program expenditures. Teachers with background 
knowledge are prone to use better existing resources, and to free studanta 
to seek needed materials or spacialist personnel, ^ese teachers 
also tend to foe more willing to ask for assistance from paren^ and 
bonsultants who can bring in necessMy resources, nr to arrmge for 
ttudent contacts with them. 

The need for iregular teachers to carry on <^fferentiated 
experiences for the gifted, whether or not they are in special 
programs, is a reco^ition of the fact that attention to the gifted 
only in a special program may mean neglect for the greater part of 
the school week, particularly If tlia speeial prograsn meets a couple 
sessions per week or less. Also seen as inqportant ar"' liaison 
between regular and special teasers, and constant effort to 
differentiata progr^ti^ in both settings. 

SCHOOL PEBSONNEIi A^?D THE GlgTOD AND TAT.BNTED 

Taachers ^ 

The majori'^ of e3^>erts equated specialixad programs and 

separate grouping of the gifted with reco^itlw of the teaser ^ 

as a teacher of the gifted. Fifteen percent considered all 

teachers as teachers of the gifted even when no special provisions 
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were made possibly because of the physical nresence of the 

children — albeit they are ineffective teasers for them, 

\ 

(^ly ■ 12 of 204 respondents felt tiiat an adequate supply of 
persormel'' was available to teach all of the gifted within their 
State* The pressing need for preparation within the r^iks of ^ose 
teachin<^ seen in their recoM^ndations for summer institutes ^ 
along with insend,oa progranus workshops during tiie school year. 
Most of the respondents also favored the development of advanced 
degree programs with specialization in teaching the gifted* 

Successful teachers of the gifted were seen by the experts in 
much the sasT^ light as in research studies- altiiou^ OTie difference 



was apparent: The respondents did not regard bm important for 

success with the gifted^ advanced degreesy prior teaming experience 
(as opxjosed to special prcparatiQnX tcadhing p^^erience itself, or 
teaching credentials* They particularly opposed the rotation of teaching 
th .0 gifted among all teaching s taff members . 

They saw 'tkiB successful teacher of the gifted as one interested 
in learning, and possessing a ri<h academrc bacOcground. ®iey agreed 
that tsaAing the gifted required a different ^proadi# and that 
the successful teacher must have a high level^^of self— confidence. 

i / 

While advanced degreeb were not seen as important i specialized 
preparaUcn^ continuing professional study, and frequent contact with 
o^ar teasers of tiie gifted were strongly advocated* Cantinuing s^olar- 
ship was itolied in bhe reconsnendation that ’toachea^ of the gifted have 

■ I ' ^ ‘ / ' ' “ ’ ^ ‘ 

at least one specialised area of stu^* ^ ' 

■ ■ ^ ' : I , ' / 
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The iT'^.jor difference between rasa arch and the advocates occurred 
in the advocates* even split on whe'^er the gifted should be taught 
only by tile brightest teachers^ This inay be a reaction to both the 
gifted and talented, which would produce some difference of opinion. 
Studies have shown that teachers with the highest ^ility 
aecoii^anying performance tend to be the most accepting and understanding 
of the gifted^ while those with con^arable low ability are the most 
likely to feel threatened and to be hostile toward tiia gifted. 

Witii both tiie gifted and the talented, personal faGtors such as 
ability to work with children, understanding of the pppulation, ^ 

ego-strengih . confidence, maturity, open-minde<feess , and enthusiasm 
icara mentioned as important more often than intellectiva and 
academic-^ related qualities. High intelligenca# intallectual curiosity, 
and love of learning wore seen as more importmt with the gifted; competen 
in a specific skill, ranked last for the gifted, was first in in^ortance 
for the talented. Proven teaching ability was mentioned most often 
for the gifted, and ranked second for the talented. ThB differences 
mdoThtediy are due to tiie perceived need for specialized skill in 
teaching the talented, whereas the teacher of the gifted would 
encounter a greater variety of skills and interests- Over half of 
the respmdente did not dJ^.fferantimta tiie special coiipetencies needed 
to teach tiie gifted versus the talented. 

To attract teachers who would specialize in iha education of 
the gifted- the advocates recononended subsidies for training, 
laniversit^ coupes and training centers, inaerviGe praparaticii for 
those already in tile profession, and development of positions for 







those quailified* The heavy advocacy of inser'^f^^ ce preparation is 
doubtless due to the knowledge ii^t many L sache..^ are currently 
working with thm gifted wi'^out baekgromd, as as knowledge 

of recent findingL that even the best teachers can Improve their skills 
and abilities in working witti the gifted and talented Idirough 
specialized preparation^ (Important too is the research finding 
that even limited special preparation reduced hostility toward the 
gifted, and increases support of them as a group,) 



Administrators 



Nearly all of the ea^rts recoc^ized the need of school 
adninis trators for inservice preparation on the gifte^a. Since 
administrators affect teaching in many ways by their decisions as 
v/ell as their attitudeSj the recontmendation is logical. The 
administrator can encourage or discourage teacher interest through 
his remarks and behavior. His support must be active to encourage 
teachers in the extra effcrts required to maintain high quali^ programs 

Psychologists, Counselors, Social Workers^ and Tutors 

S^Dol psydiologists and guidance comselors were seen as 
midly or highly positive toward the gifted by approximately two-air^ 
of ttiB respondents, while social workers and tutorial workers were 
seen principally as neutral, negative, or unknown* (This fxnding 
is interesting in view of fact that social workers have advanced 
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preparation whi<^ supposedly c-.-afoles them to be aware of individual 
differences needs,) 

The need for spa cial p^eparaticm to develop mdBrstmding 
of tlie gifted ±s apparant fo:^ social workers and for tutors , who deal 
chiefly vjith rea^dial needs, A research stu(^ established school 
psychologists as relatively more hostile tward the gifted than 
other persons in education^ despite their advanced preparation^ 

(This may be. due to the heavy work loads related to problems of 
a negative nature, which would cause the gifted to be viewed as 
an addad burden, wi^out support and withou; the ssne kind of 
desperate, remadial need to bring them up to the a^ievement noirm,) 



W'uptl Personnel Workers 

Only three percent of the es^erts felt ^at pupil personnel 
workers show a positive attitude toward the gifted, while 
22 percent of the respOTses described negative attitudas, 
other conGems, or apathy and indifferanea tewaurd the 
gifted. __ 

A significant part of tiie respcmsibili'^ for no gifted students 
being reported in nearly 60 percent of U.S* schools must be shared 
by pi;^il personnel workers, who prestm^ly work witii teachers on an 
inseann^ce baisls to Increasa their skills in i den tiding and 
teaching ^lldran wi^ special learning needs. 
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Thm great majoril^ of experts said that pupil personnel 
.workers are not equipped for working witii tlie gifted, with 85 
per cent recommending ^ftat they be given added preparation , 
particularly in gaining information on the gifted and their 
needs . 

Studies have also shown Uiat pupil personnel workers 
are indifferent or hostile ir» their attitudes toward the gif teds 
tlia recomTOendation is also ^jrtad by the general failure of 

schools to seek and recognise the gifted in the schools. Pupil 
personnel workers, who are responsible for increasing the sen- 
sitivity and skill of teachers and administrators for meeting 
amusual needs, must assxune a good share of responsibility for 
this failure . 

FEDERAL SUPPORT: THE NEED, PQTENTIAIi SQUPCBS , j^D PAYOFF 

Ihe use of Federal fwids has markedly strengthened Federal, 
State, and local programs for the handicapped, the preparation 
of specialized pK^rsonnelf the guali’^ of research, and the undor*^ 
standing and support by the education profession as well as the 
pijbliG at large ^ The funds have undoafbtedly improved life 
opportimities for thousands of the handicapped and meimbers of 
their families, and should be continued. 

The Need 

The need for support funding for th^ gifted and talented is 
equally critibal. If funds can be devoted similarly to program 
improvement, personnel preparation, improved and extended 



research, and general support and understanding, the educa- 
tional opportunities and life possibilities for this group 
would improve • 

The critical nature of the problein was mentioned m the 
Advocate Survey by many who observed tliat the gifted were 
losing -to the competition of other problems. It is seen even 
in States, such as California, supporting programs where the 
allocation to State operations for gifted shows a decline 

in the 1971-72 budget. Ihe principal need is for inservice 
teacher preparation- The magnitude of need may be derived from 
percentages and from comparative numbers of teachers for the 
mentally retarded. In 1966-67 the total nutttoer of teachers of 

12 

the mentally retarded, bo-tti in service and needed, was 90,923. 
•This maiTtoer of teachers ser^^es a population roughly comparable, 
numerically/ to the nximber of gifted. 

In Fall 1968, tiiere were 2,199,000 classroom teachers- for 
all element ary- secondary students. Per cents of the total 
are indicated in Table 3. If five percent of students were 
designated gifted and talented and assigned to a comparable 
per cent of teasers the nuntoer of teadiers would be 109,950- 
Theoretieal niunbara required to teach various percentage pop- 
ulations of the gifted are shown in Table 3. 



^^Table 18, Selected Statistics on Educational Personnel . 
Washington, D.C. s National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Departaent of Health, Education and Welfare (OE 58041) * 

^^ Progress of Piiblia Education in the United States of America, 
1968-69. OE 10005-69A. 
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TABLE 3 



NUMBER OF ‘ffiACHERS NEEDED TO TEACH VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF 
THE ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY POPULATION GONSIDEI^D GIFTED 



Per Cent of Total Elem,= Number of 

Sec* Pop* Dasignatad Gifted Teacdiers Needed 



1 

2 

3 

5 

10 



21,990 

43,980 

65,970 

109,950 

219,990 



About 15 percent of all teachers are engaged in further 
coursework* Subsidy for graduate study devoted to gifted edU“ 
cation would attract some in this group. 

The need for inservice preparation for teachers of the 
gifted is especially acute because these teachers have no 
preparation in their preservice training^ Obviously, a direct 
system of subsidies to 100,000 teachers would be costly. 

However, planning for a system of leadership preparation which 
could extend preparation in turn to more specific groups is 
workable without exorbit^t expenditures. 

Sources of Support ^ ^ 

The funds adnunistered by the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, for fiscal year 

1971 total $197,767,633. Sa\*^eral areas in which these funds are 
currently expended are areas in which programs for tdie gifted 
could be improved through support as well. Funds are allocated 
to the following categories also relevant to the gif teds To 
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strengtdien educational and r -i-awsd services for preschool, 
elementary and secondary children; to provide grants for supple-- 
mentary, innovative, or exemplar projects for educational 
improvement; to develop model ^eschool and early childhood 
programs; to provide vocational education and services; to 
improve recruitment of educational personnel and to disseminate 
information on educational opportunities; to provide for research 
training of personnel, and to establish ^d operate model 
centers; to promote new knowledge and developments for this 
population; and to prepare and inform teachers and others who 
work in the education of this population. 

Ihe total Miount allocated to the catagories above is 
$102,588,116, of which $47^188,116 comes from, Title HI of 
ESEA and tdie Vocational Education Act, Part B of the 1968 
amendment, which have been especially earmarked for the 
handicapped. 

Categorical allocations similar to those mentioned above, 
with specific designation of the gifted and talented, would 
strengthen educational efforts for the gifted. As appendix D 
notes. States have made little or no use of Federal funds for 
the gifted. Without special and definite designation of fund 
use for the gifted and talented, it is not likely that they 
will. 
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The Payoff 



The cost of quality educational opportunities for the 
gifted and talented would be relatively low^ compared to tdipse 
of other programs. Even in strictly fiscal terms, the expendi- 
tures would be returned to Idie Federal Government. The 
productivity^ ^ of a well-educated, well— adjusted gifted or 
talented adult would be of benefit in many ways, including 
monetaify gains . 

Figures compiled by the U.S. commerce Department for 
decade 1956-66 provide for interesting^ speculation tsee 



figure 5) . 



14 



These statist:’' cs show that the cost of pro grains for 
the gifted, which will promote motivation mnd productivity in 
adult life if they are properly implemented, will be substantially 
reduced, if not eliminated, through tlie increased taxable income 
of the most capable segment of the population. ^ 

Theoretically, tdie income of gifted should be beyond 

that of the graduate school population, ;i£ Terman’s follow—up 
studies of adult attainments of the gifted ark any indication. 

The difference between average high school and\^iftii year 

} ■ - \ 

college income is $246,000. The income tax. on ‘^he difference, 
calculated at a conservative 25 per cent, would be $61,500* 

If this mount were distributed from age of 3 to age 17, 

■ . '■ . \ 



Department b£ Commerea, Bureau of the Census, Lifetime 
Income and Educational_ Attairunent of Males in the Upited States : 
1956 to 1966 * Cited in Digest of Educatiohal Statistics, 1970 * 
U.S. Office of Education. Ob 10024-^70 ^ \ 
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FIGURE 5 
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it would aniount to $3^679 per year* S rely a. substantial amount 
of funds spent on the education of the gifted will be returned 
to the public coffers I 

Categorical allocations of even 2 percent of the Federal 
expenditure for education would produce more than $50,000,000 
from present income* Two percent , of th© total expenditure 
for 1167-68 was $48,000,000, as illustrated in figure 6.^5 

2f the California support figure were raised to reflect the 
9,7' percent increase in revenues during -tlie 1958-68 decade,^® 
the reccmmended amov^^it of excess support per gifted pupil would 

do^le the $250 recommended in 1961,' with State expenditure 

. ■ / 

/ ■ 

proportiondtaly greater* 

. ; . . / . " ■ , .. - 
/ . 

RECQM3aENDED PRIQHITIES FOR EXPENDITTOES 



Priorities for expenditure of funds reGommendad by the 
experts in the Advocate Survey were: (I) inservice preparation 

of teachers and other person" el, (2) pilot and experimental 

^ , 5 . / ■ 

programs, and (3) direct aid to school systeins . 

The questions^ on the cost of inservica teadier prepara- 
tibh ‘apparently were interpreted as involving both ' -fcijme 
and fullTtims study* Estimates ranged widely , wit- ‘r rceht 

* . . Cf‘ 

of the' excperts choosing a sw^ implying full-time fellowship study* 



o gress of Public Education in the United States of jUnerica , 
1968“€9 , Washington, D*cTs U*S*. Office of Education* OE 10D05-69A 

i%erke, Joel S , , and others, FlTscar Problems of Urban Educatioji * 

A ^aper Prepared for the Urban Education Task Force, August /25, 1969 



FIGURE 6 

PORTION OF TOTAL FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE J 1968-BB 
REPRESENTED BY ALLOCATION OF $48,000,000 TO PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED 
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Soyrce: Piiagiess of Public due at ion in the 
Initeil States of America, 1968 - 60 . 



At the local levels the greatest need in view of the 

i 

experts was parsonnel. itiis ca’t^egory raceivsd do'uble the nuirher 

' ' ! 

of first choices given to inservice teacher preparation. 

At the State level/ the everts again endorsed support 
of an office to coordinate and strengthen prograins for the 
gifted. This need far outweighed others^ 

Over 90 percent of Idie respondents mentioned psychological 
services auid guidance counseling as important needs of the 
gifted. Their perception of need is supported by studies ^rom 
the past and present; highly gifted students have been found to 
require assert psychological assistance to aid them in their 
adaptations to environmental frustrations/ and to help ttiem to 
understand themselves and their relationships with others. 

The problems of coping with attitudes and misunders tandings of 
others, frequent feelings of difference and inferioril^/ frustra- 
tions in Isarning, aducational choices/ the development of 
tolerance and iunders tan ding, all require special help. Parents 
frequently need assistance . along, wi Hi their chilldren. 

Approximately 90 percent of the asserts a^^eed Hiat teachers 

■ ■ ■ \ 

of the gifted sh uld have ready access to -specialized consiiltant 
help and to auxiliary materials. Consul tants haiya made appreciable 

■ y • 

differences in Hie quality of successful programp, through inservice 

^ i 

aasistance for teachers, other school personnel ,! and parents, .and 
H^ou^ acquiring necessary learning materials , 

As Figure shows, much of Hie responsihili’^ for program 
success and decision should be assi^ied to a special consultant 
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Source; A Survey of Leadersliip in Education of Gifted 
and Talented Children & Youtli, 1371. 



for the gifted at the local level. The need is seen for a 
constant interpreter and advocate for the gifted^ as well as 
one who would have the authority to ar; jige the best possible 
learning aitua ions and affiliations in particular cireumstances . 
It is assumed that otliara mentioned should be involved ^ but 
since they are lesi? frequently in direct contact v, di the 
program than the consultant would be/ their comnitinent to 
the program would be less . 

Until basic cost data can be accuinulated, only estimates 
based on locax and State experience can be used^ In all of 
thm States to date, adequate support has not been given. As 
support figures become more adequate, and costs can be documented, 
cost estimates can become accurate- Programs for the gifted have 



no appropriate documented costs, 

Ihe question on costs of identification was difficult if 

not impossibla for the everts to interpret. Response would 

\ 

have depended on several factors, including nmttoers already , 
identified in a given State, completeness of existing- programs 
of identification, experience with identifying coat factors# 
availability of qualified personnel, and population densities . 
Researi^ studies indicate ^at the cost for screening,, identifi-^ 
cation, and complete study approximated $40 per child in 1959. 
Such a figure could be a base for pilot' pro jects in saturation 
saar^ for the gifted and talented. , 



Similar guesswork occtirred when the ea^erts were asked to 
estimate the cost of a S^year program for tneir States, 
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Eatiiiiates panged from $10j.000 or less ^ to more ^an $8^000^000. 
Very few States have had experience with the conduct of statewide 
programs; even where i±iese exist/ the support figure is far from 
ideal - 

Estimates would differ markedly if existing support levels 
ara used as a criterion^ opposed to costs documented by 

studies* For instance/ toe Illinois support level is $28 per 
child per year^ in California it is $65, ineludi g identifica^ 
tion. Neither of these sums represents more than a token 
payi^ent to ancourage local effort* If the California allocation 
were that reconanended in 1961/ the State expenditure for the 
gifted would be $32/500#000 rather than the OTrrent $7,000/000. 

The majority of advocates felt toat education for the 
gifted was not a continuing priori^ in their conmiunity. ^ey 
recommended vario\aa ir^odas for informing legislators/ tiia general 
public ard educators, includincj madia/ experts, and parents of 
the gifted. 

The opposition to special education for gifted is seen 

mainly as lack of ptolic awareness and lack of funds . The belief 
that the gifted can managa without provisions, and that other 
priorities are more inportant, ware also mentioned. The it^jor 
efforte of all agencies responsibla for instituting programs 
for the gifted were described as disorganized or non-existent, 
Ihiral support was seen m the worst, 

Advocacy of programs for the gifted rests primarily with 
‘toosa most directly concerned and affected: teachers of the 

B34 




gifted, parents, and children. Most others are seen as neutral 

The probiam of conffauni cation with others about the gifted 
and their needs was alluded to in varioi^ ways by tdie everts. 
The most iit^ortant function of a State consultant was seen as 
intspretation and dissemination of knowledge. Half of the 
respondents suggested information to ttie lay public as 
necessary to attain support for the gifted. 

The present b rden of education for Uie gifted and 
talented was described by one advocate as falling on parents 
who "weep alone for their children." 
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APPENDIX C 



ANM.YSIS OF HEARINGS HELD BY 
REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS OF 1DUCA.TXQN 
ON EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 



Frank ^ orter Grahatn 
Child Development Center 

University of North Carolina 
at 

Chapel Hill 
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J # Gallagher 
R. Bradley 
H # Kentiedy 
P . Ruat 

May, 1971 




REGIONAL COmiS SIGNERS OF EDUCATION 



Region 1 

Mr. William P. Logan 
Office of Education-DHEW 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Boatong Maaa^^chiiaetts 02203 



Dr. Joseph L- Hendrick (Acti g) 
Office of Educatlon-^DHlW 
Federal Building 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 10007 



_ RagiQn 3 

Dr. Walker F. AgneT^ 

Office of Education-DIIEW 

P.O. Boic 12900 (401 N. Broad St.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19109 



Region ^ 4 

Dr. Charles J- Mar tlx 
Office of Educatlon-DHEW 
50th Seventh St., NE 
Room 550 

Atlanta, Ga. 303;£3 



Region 5 

Dr. Joseph A. Murnin (Acting) 
Office of Educatlon-DHEW 
226 W, Jackson Blvd., Room 404 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Region 6 

Dr. George D. Hann (Acting) 
Office of Education— DREW 
1114 Cormnerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75222 



Region 7 

Dr . Freeman H. Beets (Acting) 
Office of Education-DHEW . 

601 E. 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 



Region 8 



Dr. Merle Ogle (Acting) 
Office of Educatlon-DHEW 
Fadaral Office Building 
Room 9017 

19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 , 



, Region 9 

Dr. Paul F. La^ence 

Of f ice of Educatlon—DHEW 

Phelan Building 

760 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 



Region ^3 

Mr* William E. McLaughlin 
Office of Education— DHIW 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
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REPRESENfATIVl’ QUOTES FROM TESTIMOHY 
REGIONAL HEARINGS ON EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 



With confidence that our children are our greatest ^ ^ 
single national asset p we feel that every investment 
in th@ai is an investment in our national future. With- 
out a doubt 9 they who will make the greatest contribu^ 
tion to society, they who will provide the leadership 
and the brainpower ... they are the gifted. As respon-' 
sible parents, educators, citizens, yes, as taxpayers, 
we must Invest In our natJ ^nal future. 

(Parrlno - Region V) 

Conformity is precisely the cross upon which special 
education for the gifted hangs supine. 

(Bear - Region X) 

One theT th that concerns me is th^ pract^ally 

none of the reach^ra w^Tiave beeii able to hire have 
had any preservice experience, either in courses for 
the gifted or experience with talented groups. 

(McGuire - Region VII) 

Unless the initial development comes from the Federal 
Government, we cannot rely upon State and local govern- 
ments to,, bring from their limited resources, that thrust 
which is necessary to get these programs off the ground. 

(Welntraub -- Region III) 

Quality programs develop where one person, usually not 
a line administrate'*, sees it in his interest to become 
an advocate for tuw gifted program. He organizes a 
group of people around himself and together they forge 
the climate essential to the development of the program. 
The more outside money the advocate has, the more help 
he can muster from outside and inside the district, and 
the stronger his position, the better the program* 

CHouse - Region V) 

The neglect of the education of this gifted child, 
whether he or she comes from a white middle class 
family in Forest Hills, Queans, or from a poor black 
or Puerto Rican f^ily in Harl^, is a problem as great 
as any of the ills facing our society. 

(Felt Region IX) 

Every individual is unhappy unless he can exercise hia 
outstanding talents. He is frustrated, and this is the 
situation, I think, with many of oui children today. 

(Guilford - Region IX) 
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In November and Decembar 1970j a series of events .without pre- 
cedance took place in American Education- Twelve reglcnal hearings 
were conducted which allowed over 500 citizens throughout the country 
to state their views on the education o£ gifted students « These 
thoughts and ideas ..wra to be carried back to the U-S* Commissioner of 
Education, Sidney P. Marlapd, for his consideration and action- This 
report is a part of that co^unieatlon process- 

Background 

For many years r Interested educators, responsible legislators ^nd 
societal leaders have puzzled over the problem of how to educate the 
most gifted of our students in the United States where the public edu- 
cational program was geared primarily to a philosophy of egalitarianism- 
t Three ma^br facts have recently emerged from decades of study of 
this problem and make more urgent such concern^ Firsts the monumehtal 

[ 7 ~ ... 

forty-^year longitudinal study of fifteen hundred Intellectually gifted 
children by Terman and his colleagues at Stanford University has shown 
that gifted children can be identified as early as the elementary grades. 
These children,, in later life, often make outstanding iontrlbutions to 
our socletyi in the arts, politics, business and sciences* But Terman^s 
report has also revealed, and subsequent reaearch confirmed, that many 
talented children underachieve, perform far less than their intellectual 
potential might .suggest- These results put the lie to the comfortable , 
but fa] notion that intellectual talent can survive all sorts of 
aducatlonal neglect and apathy . 

A third, body of Information, recently available, focuses on. the 
loss of potentially talented and gifted students In minority groups- 




It suggests that potentially tals^nted students growing up in unfavor- 
able social aud educational environments can have their leadership or 
creative potential suppressed or diverted to a point where it is ixot 
visible in later scho,ol years. 

The Congress of the United States has expreeeed Its mounting 



interest and concern by passing a landmark addition to the Elfi^mentary 

and Secondary Edycation Ameuaments of 1969; Section 806 ^ "Provisions 

' _ - > 

relating specifically to gifted and talented children#" This amehd^ 

^ \d 

ment, unanimously paslsed in the House and Senate, provides for two 
specific changes in existing legislation. It makes explicit the con- 
gressional’ intent that the gifted and talented student should partlci^ 



pate in #;edcral education legislation and it directs the Coiamissioher 
of Educ .tlon to conduct a study to: ^ / 

a. Determine the extent to which special educational 

- " a ssistana^pro grains are necessar^s? or useful to meet 

the neeas of gifted and talented children# 

b. Show which existing federal education assistance 

1 programs^ are being used to meet the needs of gifted 

V. and talented cl^lldren. ; 

c. Evaluate how existing federal educational asalatance 

programs can be more effectively us[ad to meet these 

/ needs and ■ ;• 

d* Recononend which new programs, if anjy, are needed tp . 
meet these needs. , ■ j * 

This report is the result of part of the response of the Gommls— ' 

, i . ' 

aloner of Education to that mandate. In ordsr to gain the maxii^um 
information regarding current status of education of gifted and 
talented students, and to provide a broad !>a 3 e of recommendations 
terms of what action needs to be taken, the ^ommls&ioner called for 
regional hearings to be held In each of the l^en HEW Districts* 
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Invitations were Issued to the public and to specific p-rsona known 



to be interested in this subject to give oral testirnoviiy on this issue. 
Table I indicates the placer? and the number of witnesees appearing at 
e^-.ch hearing. It also indicates the number of people from each of the 
regiona who provided written testimony^ The quick response to the 
hearings request was impressive* Tr^o hundred and ninety^five witnesses 
appeared in twelve hearing sites to give testimony, often on very short 
notice. Another 265 persons felt strongly enough about the subject to 
^Ite to the Regional Commissioners their feelings on the issue. As 
Table I indicates 5 ^here were, in addition 5 a total of 415 letters 
from parents stating their broad support for some positive action on 
this subject. 
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Table 1 



Hearina Sites for Education of the Gifted 
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Region 
No , 



Place 

of 

Hearinja; 



jja Ues 
of 

Hear inj^s 



Oral 

?es i r iers 



Written 
T e s t X £ j. er s 



1 


Boston^ Mass. 


Dec . 


4, 1970 


22 


5 


2 


‘New York, N. Y. 


Dec . 


4, 1970 


25 


41 


3 


Washington ^ D c C a 


Dec ? 


7 6. S, 1970 


32 


18 


4 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec . 


2 & 3, 1970 


32 


78 


5 


Chicago, 111. 


Nov, 


18, 1970 


51 


0 


6 


Dallas, Texas 


Nov . 


19, 1970 


13 


11 


7 


Kansas City, Mo 


Dec . 


7, 1970 


22 


13 


8 


Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 


2 fi, 3, 1970 


13 


2 


9 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 


3 & 4, .970 


50 


75 


10 


Olympia , Washington 


Dec - 


16, 1970 


21 




1C 


Salem, Oregon 


Dec. 


15, 1970 ' 


7 


22 


10 


Anchorage , Alaska 


Dec. 


12, 1970^ 


7 










Total 


295 


265 



Parent Support Letters - 415 
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Analysis Procedures 



Three major sources of information x*;ere used in preparing this 
report I A State Survey fortn^ the oral testliBony given at the time of 
the open hearings , and written testimony submitted for the record from 
the ten HEW regions. 

The general definition of the gifted child that was used as a 
general guideline was: 

Qif ted and talented children are those Identif lad by 
professional qualified persons who by virtue of out-- 
standing abilities ^ are capable of high performance « 

These are children who require differentiated educa- 
tional programs and/or services beyond those normally 
provided by the regular school program in order to 
realize their contribution to self and society- 

State Survey p The State Survey form was prepared in the Offipe of 
Education and sent to each of the State Departments of Education » (A 
copy of the form is in the Appendix of this report.) The questionnaire 
attempted to inquire on several major dimensions of the aducation of 
tha gifted. Among these Issues were the availability of staff at the 
State Department level for gifted programs and the presence of enabling 
legialation for the gifted- Ii^ addition p Inquiries were made as to 
whether planning or study groups were active in their state, whether 
special training provisions ware available, what the major deterrents 
to state action might be, and to what extent the states were currently 
using federal funds for education of gifted programs, 

Forty^nine of the fifty states re turned the Survey form. In those 
Instances where additional information or clarification was required on 
the basis of the State Survey, a phone call was placed to the person who 
carried the major responsibility for tua completion of the form and 
additional information was obtained and placed in the analysis* 

C -1^0 



Oral Testimony . In cha 12 cats of ragional hearings (3 saparate 
hearings were held in different parts of District X) verbatim transcripts 
containing all of the proceedings were obtaiiied- (See Figure 1 for 
description of HEW Rag ions) . Sample set of the testimony were read 
by the staffs who had backgrounds in education and related areas ^ in 
order to gain a general feeling of the kinds of Ideas expressed by the 
witnesses- A sat of categories was developed baaed on these sample 
readings which allowed the readers to check the presence of variotis 
statements of needs and recommendations In the testimony- A copy of 
this analysis form is found in the Appendix of this report- 

In general^ the classification list helped to identify who the 
testifier was referring to when he discussed the term "gifted** j what 
the educational needs of gifted youngsters were^ and what major recom- 
mendations the testifier was making for education of gifted- The 
testimony of eaieh witness was rated and notes made in the margin of the 
testimony- Thasa notes were used to identify the particular category . 
in the classification system. In some hearings a limited amount of time 
was alloted to each witness- Some witnesses ^ aware of these limitations, 
provided written testimony to aupplement their short statement- The 
oral and written materials for one person were combined into one rating 
In such cases. 

Several samples of testimony were then read and scored Jointly by 
the analysis staff to establish a comiMn reference base for the readar 
analysis. When levels of agreement between judges raaGhed a satis- 

factory level* the readers classified* item by item, /the ret^inder of 

the testimony. These scores were then entered on IBM cards and a com- 

/ 

puter analysis summed the reaalt^a ,pf these classifications. 



V?r j. 1 1 gn . Teg t imony ^ A voluminous body of writcen tsstimony was 
also presented at the time the hearings x^ere held. In some cases, 
such written testimony continued to come In for a number of days 
after the hearings themsel . The staff mjSTn.hers r^cd the t*Tritte'n 
test imony 5 using the same analysis checklist that x^as used for the 
oral testimony. 

Table 1 shows a total of 265 pieces of analysed written testimony^ 
The differences in solicitation for such testimony from region to region 
probably eKplains the wide differences in the number of submissions 
obtained. Published or prepared articles that were submitted for the 
record were not analyzed, however. Instead a list of these written 
presentations was developed and can be seen in the Appendix. 

The outpouring of responses came from parents of gifted students 
was impressive. Over 415 parents wrote to say that programs for gifted 
were needed ^ or to ask that such programs continue. The feeling tone 
was strong, but they gave little detail with regard to specific needs 
or recoiraneadat ions , so these letters were tabulated as one more indi- 
cation of the hidden support that exists for action on this issue. 

The results of these three seta of data; the State Survey form, 

the oral testimony, and written teat imony may be seen in the follow^ig 

o 

sect ion. 
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ORAL AND WHITTEN TESTIMONY ANALYSIS 

Orie of the most impressive features of the hearings held in 12 
different cities throughout the country was the enthusiasLic response 
of a wide range of persons to the , opportunity to give oral testimony* 

A total of 295 parsons; school administrators, teachers, parents, stu- 
dents 5 representatives of national organizations, all grasped the 
opportunity to say what they fait about the issue of educating gifted 
children in the United States- They presented their views on w^hat the 
issues are and what the potential federal role might be. Many of these 
people had evidently been waiting a long time and have been concerned 
about the situation but had little chance for expressing their points 
of view. ?7he group Included a distinguished list of leading educators 
as well as ordinary citizens eager to have their say, A eomplete last 
of the witnesses are on file in the Office of EduGation. 

In some Instances the mmiber of people wishing to testify was so 
great that those conducting the regional hearings had to limit the 
amount of time provided for any particular person to express his views- 
Knowing that, many paople submittad written testimony to supplement th6ir 
oral presentations- The wittan and oral testimony of those witnesses 
is combined to provide the fullest possible view of their attitudes. 

While the statistica that were collected from the states ar 
extreniely infonnative they do not convey the full intensity of feeling 
or the eloquence of ex;»ression of the various witnesses. Accordingly, 
the testimony analysts attempted to find particularly relevant or 
representative statements and extract those from the transcripts so 
that the various paints made by the statistics would be given some degree 
of vitality and specificity- 

'"lS-3 12 



Figure 2 indicates the type of person providing testimony. The 
greatest number of testifiers were administrators ^ representatives of 
national organizations and professors > all of v?hom have mobility to appear 
at such hearings* However ^ the number of parents 5 students ^ and 
interested citlzans, school board members and legislators that took time 
out to appear was very impressive. The results of the oral testimony 
are presented in terms of answering some of the major questions raised 
by the testifiers themselves. 

The witnesses referred most often to those gifted students in 
elementary and secondary school programs o However ^ 23% of the witnesses 
did mention the need for doing something specific for gifted youngsters 
early in their developmental period. This Interest in preschool is 
significant j particularly in view of the fact that no state now provides 
special programs at the preschool level 3 

While twO"thirds of the witnesses referred to the gifted in general 
terms without defining them or mentioning special subgroups^ fully 
one-third did make special reference to specific subgroups of talented 
students needing special attention. Eighteen percent of the witnesses 
mentioned talented children coming from disadvantaged circumstances as 
a major focus of needed attention and 14$ mentioned underachieving or 
emotionally disturbed youngsters who have special intellectual talents. 



Also mentioned by about one out of every five of the witnesses were 

those youngsters extraordinarily gifted and those showing creative ability 

in a broad range of dimensions. 

The unidentified j untapped * undeveloped talents In 
. _ our youth may be the greatest waste of poteritlally 

valuable resources in our nation. . .Fur thermo re, \ the 
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students are becomi-ng patterned and piogrammed during 
yi^^L S SO oo a r, otiO rde*- >-= — — 

future is determined and -f orecWstable from their past- 
In other wotrds , the longer, thatv any talent or set of 
talents remains dormant and unused ^ the more con- 
fidently can it be predicted that the persons will 

such notent. iai talents in their entii"e 

lives. 

(Taylor Region VIII) 

-Every individual is unhappy unless he can exercise 
his outstanding talents. He’s frustrated and this is 
the situation, I thinic, with many of our children 
today." 

(Guilford -* Region IX) 

"...a child who is gifted and who has no opportunity to 
develop his giftedness is literally crippled." 

(Freeman - Region IX) 

Wlien the goal of education is to fulfill each individual’s 
potentials, children with high capabilities are entitled 
to the attention that will develop their capacities. The 
talented musical child needs a music program and teacher, 
the talented athlete needs a coach and an athletic pro- 
gram, the handicapped child needs a special educational 
service, and the intellectually gifted child needs an 
instructional program designed for his particular talents. 
V (Stovall - Region III) 



Program Needs . 

. Flexibility . One of the. major^ program themes that came forth 
in the testimony on pro grata needs is the need to increase the stimu- 
lation of creativity and to provide for a flexible curriculum, or a 
new curriculum, that ^ould more adequately serve needs of gifted stu- 
dents. All of these suggestions stress the. inadequacy of the edu- 
catlonal provisions that now exist for these youngsters.' (See 
Figures)* Individualization of instruction, a major educational goal. 
Is clearly not being mat, in the oplnipn. of the witnesses presenting 
testimony at " these hearings# The* portrait painted by both the oral 
and written testimony is that present educational programs are a 




Proeeedtng at own Rate 26% . Effective EvaliiMion 21% E)(!raciirr!cuta 



Procrustea.n bed upon which the gifted and talented student is 

squeeze,! and moldad causing his initiati\ and creativity to oe 

reduc^id or even totally submerged. 

They need more titnes time without pressure to 
pursue their endeavors* They need less a rigid 
schedule and they become more involved than the 
other youngsters* . -He needs a different program**, 
one that’s less structured- . -one where he has 
time to think* 

(Crick ^ Region IV) 



He is expected to abide with programs that were 
not designed for him, programs that more often 
than not, drain off his enthusiasm and excitement 
while debilitating his sense of advanture. He 
awaits patiently for someone to help- * -His patience 
is too often rewarded with perfunctory tokenism- 

(Zaninelli Region X) 

The curriculum should provide opportunities to use 
all facets of the Intellect in challenging and 
relevant ways* Irstruction should engage the higher 
thinking processes of analysis, synthesis, evalu- 
ation and application- 

(Jordan -- Region V) 

Early Identification * A second ma.jor theme is the need to identify 
gifted youngsters early in their school career before unfavorable ef- 



fects^ such as those descr-'bed above, have had a chance to influence 
the development of the child- The Implication, however , which under^ 
lies the idea of early identification is that there would be a specific 
program follow-up after such identification- The point was made by a 
number" of the witnesses that merely finding the youngsters will do 
little good unless there is some kind of program designed to meat 
their particular needs- 

c - -we go on down into the pre-school period, where 
children are still "not spoiled", by peer groups, 
by school programs into which they are forced to 
be conformists- We encourage creativity, we say, 
and yet we insist on conformity. We encourage indl^ 
viduality and insist on group aGceptanee- We want 
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everybody to^ "do his own things" and yet he's 
got to do it the way I tell him to. Now the 
child who is gifted can see through these sub ter”- 
fugea, his thought processes are working dif- 
ferently than we thinks and he rather rssentB 
this after a while, 

(Rosens tiel — Region IX) 



Perhaps the most critical one [need] relates to 
the early identification and nurturing of talented 
and gifted childrefc at the primary and even pre- 
school level and particularly for the disadvantaged 
economically disadvantaged and culturally different 
child • 



(YounglanH - Region VII) 



Personnel Needs . A special area of focus at the hearings was 
personnel needs. (See Figure 4). Given the diversity of the back- 
grounds of ^he testifiers and the lack of direct edness of the hear- 
ings ^ It is quite remarkable that 47% of the testifiers stressed the 
need for better prepa; ed teachers. Interest ingly | teachers them- 
selves often jihared the view that they are not adequately prepared 
to deal with the unique challenges of this group of students. A 
wide variety of specialists, para-prof essionals , psychologists , 
counselors, media consultants, etc. - were requested to support the 
teacher in her challenging task* 

One of the things that concerns me is that praeti- 
cally none of the teachers we have been able to 
hire have had any pre-service experience, eltl|ier 
in courses for the gifted or experience in tal^ented 
groups . 

(McGuire - Region VII) 

You simply cannot teach this kind of a child, especially 
in the high school and junior high schoo'^ , the same 
way you teach other children# Ordinarily a good 
teacher will try hard and do very well, but she will 
need special trainings There is no questiohs about it^ 



(Baler - Region I) 
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Teachers need more pilanning time, teachers need 
additional supportive staffs counrelors are 
needed 5 school psychologists are needed I 

(Perkins i^iegion yO 

Many teachers want to do well by the gifted^,* 
but they simply don’t know how^ 

(Houck ^ Region X) 

I don’t think you can take the average teacher and 
have him teach the gifted child. I think you 
need a very special teacher. I think you need a 
teacher trained specially in methodology, a teacher 
that is very well equipped In content area- 

(Cross ^ Region VII) 

By contrast, less than 15% of the witnesses felt an urgent need 
to provide state and federal leadership persons who would have res-- 
ponsibllity for the gifted. In general, unless the testifier was 
involved in the administrative problems of the school system himself, 
the visible parson, thci teacher, la contact with student, received his 
attention. This theme was conclusively borne out in the written as 
well as the oral testimony. The contrast in favor of the number of 
witnesses who voiced need for better prepared teachers as opposed to 
the number who voiced need for leadership personnel is an even greater 
one in the vnritten testimony. 

Organizational Needs , A second major area wherein one could 
create the environment for a better educational program for the gifted 
falls under the heading of organizational needs. As Figure 5 - illus=- 
trates, the desire for specialized program and individualized cur- 
riculum for uhe gifted does not necessarily imply that the witnesses 
wish special or separate facilities or even separate classes for the 
gifted. In reviewing the testimony, it is clear that the most desirable 
pattern is perceived as a separate program for a part of the day. This 
separation was viewed as necessary to provide the challenge and oppor- 
tunity for the gifted student to grow to his potential. 

G. ^ 20 ' 
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'H^enty-'three percent of the witnesses mentioned programs of that sort 
favorably j while only 2% opposed such programs. Contrast this to the 



,otlon of separate cl 



asses 




of those who mentioned 



the possibility 5 more witnesses opposed it than favored it « (See 
Figure 9) . This result holds true for the idea of separate schools 
as wall- The picture which emerged from the written testimony was 
slightly different- Those "wit ing in their views favored all 3 
rangements; but like the oral testifiers, they approved most strongly 
of partial separation. 

Another interesting aspect of testimony In the organizational 
area is the strong positive view held toward various acceleration pro^ 
grams or the more rap . j movement of the student through the educational 
program- There have been many peo^^ le who have opposed acceleration in 
the past but the growing length of the academic program may have led 
some people to favor reduction of the total number of years In school, 



It has been said that special classes for the 
gifted child alienate him from average children, 
but beyond a vary young age, this child already 
knows he is different. I believe that from a 
psychological viewpoint a class with others of 
his own ability level is far more healthy than 
one in which ha is always at the top without 
exerting himself, surrounded with others of like 
abilities and interests, he can be himself with- 
out fear of social alienation from the group - ^ 

a very real hardship for a child, 

(Osborne ^ Region III) 

Intellectually gifted children need the stimula- 
tion and challenges afforded by their peers, and 
they need opportunities to evaluate their skills 
in these terms. 
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(Sandvick - Region V) 



Semi-*sev£i ration is perhaps the most ideal ■ ay of 
providing for the gifted. In this plan children 
spend part of their day in their home room with 
heterogenius classes and part of their day with 
other gifted children. This is a more normal and 
uore realistic form of grouping. In this way the 
child is able to see himself in perspective 5 no 
longer is he the very smartest in the room, there 
is the time when he has the challenge of otliar© 
who think as quickly and as well as he does* 

(Anthony ^ Region I) 

Partial or Separate Classes - think the child 
should not be isolated in his school experience 
from other children. I do f eel ^ however , that 
th.^re is great value in having the Gifted Children 
get together for short periods of time to interact 
and to spark each other." 

(Sivak - Region II) 



American education is known for the Ideal to 
develop the individuals potential to the fullest 
capacity. The provision of classes for the intel^ 
lectualTy gifted is an effective means to that 



end « 

(Wi - Region II) 

We would opt for a partial grouping x-jhich would 
perniit the gifted to be with their own intellectual 
peers part of the day and be with average children 
part of the diy, because this will give the child 
perspective on his ability In terms of how ha ref- 
lates to his own peers as well as how he relates to 



a larger population# 



(Isaacs = Region V) 



Societal Need . It is not uncommon for arguments about educa"- 
tion for the gifted to stress hot only the individual rights of the 
gifted student, but also the major contributions that these students 
can toake to society. It is fair to say that the gifted child was 
perceived as the child most capable of dealing with the needs of 
American society, by those who testified at the hearings, especially by 
those who wrote letters to the regional coBroiasioners . Moat frequently 



mentioned was the gifted child as a major national resource and how 
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the future of the country depends on him. The second most mentioned 
characteristic fit into the general dimension of the need for future 
leadership from this particular group. 

There has been some suggestion that it took a crisis situation 
to stir action on the gifted in 1958. At the time of that crisis, 
the launching of Sputnik, much was made of our competition with 
hostile nations as a reason for supporting educational legislation 
through the NBEA training program. Only 1% of the witnesses men^ 
tloned such a motivation at the present time, as opposed to 12% of 
the witnesses who mention the need for a broader hu ma nistic base to 
our society and the role of the gifted student in providing such a 
base. 

One obvious reason for giving our gifted and 
talented children an optimum chance to develop 
their maximum potential is that now and in the 
foraeeabla future we need leadership* 

(Olson - Region V) 

The urgent need to tap the personal resources of 
all gifted students and especia--ly of the turned 
off, tuned out student and the less productive 
student is felt more keenly now than perhaps ever 
before. In seeking creative solutions to national, 
global and special problems our nation will need 
to cultivate and develop its total reservoir of 
talent and leadership * 

(Jordan * Region V) 

Follow-up studies of the gif ted Indicate that they 
are the persons who make our great scientific and 
medical discoveries, write our great music and 
books, and -help us to solve our social problems... 

To shortchange these potential contributors is 
not only state and national suicide, but con- 
ceivably the harbinger of global atrophy. 

(Rothney - Region V) 



RECOMMENDATIONS - ORAL AND L^ITTEN TESTIMONY 



The state survey results were very clear in stating that the 
major deterrent to effective program action for the gifted at the 
state level is lack of sufficient funds and the accompanying low 
priority for programs for the gifted. Accordingly, special attention 
was paid to the coifflaents regarding needed financial support in the 
testimony of the witnesses. The analysts were encouraged to be con- 

I 

servative and to check an item only if explicit statement was made. 

For example^ if a statement was made requesting new programs, such a 
statement was not judged sufficient to check the category on need 
for more money even though such programs would require financing. 

Such a need had to be stated explicitly in order to be coded under 
financial support. 

Federal funds needed . The pattern showi in Figure 6 is clear 
and constant across regions. Essentially 55% of all the witnesses 
tnentioned the need for increased federal support of funds, whereas 
only 25% mentioned the need for increased state support and only 15% 
suggested that such support should come at local level. If more funds 
are going to become available for this area, it is unrealistic to ex=- 
pact them to come at either the local or the state level. It was 
felt that the federal government, which has somewhat more leeway to 
view long range societal problems, could and should provide this kind-^ 
of support, 

A constant theme of the witnesses was the importance of federal 
money to get programs going, to provide seed money, to be the 
catalyst, to provide for cooperative efforts at all levels of govern— 
meat • 
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There is need for a basic Federal support program 
to States to assist in..*the initial development 
of education programs for the gifted child unless 
the^ initial development comes from the Federal 
government ... we cannot rely upon State and local 
governments to bring from their limited resources 
that thrust which Is necessary to get these programs 
off the ground. 



The present program we are running, I think, proves 
a few things. It has proven to us that financial 
stimulation does motivate administrators to develop 
programs for gifted children. 

(Ronvik - Region V) 



testimony, a surprising 19 % of the witnesses spontaneously mentioned 
the need for categorical or earmarked funds for programs for the 
gifted. The gist of their argument was that if there Is to be any 
hope that the funds would be spent on the gifted, then those funds 
must be explicitly directed to the gifted- This concern seems amply 
justified when set against the inf ormation obtained from the State 
Survey. That survey data clearly indicates that the addition of general 
federal funds to the existing state funds did little to help programs 
for the gifted. It further indicates that money .will continue to be 
channeled primarily into areas of immediate crisis unless some deliberate 
earmarking or restriction is placed on it. 



(Weintraub - Region III) 



In our state , too , federal money is needed . I 
don't think It is going to be needed necessarily 
ovrrr a long haul... I think it is going to be needed 
in what I call 'seed money' to begin an operation 
within a school system.. 



(Tronsgard Region VIII) 




In view of the nondirected nature of the 



Federal funding for the gifted should be in 
addition to and not in place of existing funds 
for innovation- < 



(Solomon Region IV) 
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I am af-raid that unless the legislature earmarks 
funds for gifted programs at the federal level, it 
is never going to get doTO to us, because they are 
going to find other uses for' it.- 

(Bevan - Region IIT) 

I do believe federal support is necessary for us, 
but I feel fy,nds should be elarly earmarked for 
Identifying 4ud educating fited and talented, 
otherwise; there will be a great temptation to 
divert funds into existing and not very well de^ 
fined areas. 

* \ (Boger " Region Iv) 

Training and .Research Needed Too . The witnesses had in mind 
more than Ju€t the delivery of additional resources to the local 
school system to aid the gifted. - They want support features that 

bring quality to th^ service programs, i*e*, research, development 

... 

and training. Slightly over 20% of the witnesses spoke in favor of 
more research. and more program development funds , suggesting the 
need both for more knowledge and more innovative programs. This 
recotnmendation follows naturally on the needs stated for new curri- 
cula and ne^ ways to stimulate creativity. ^ 

/ 

Better teachers . The strong need for better preparation of 

teachers is also reflected in the category by re ommendations regarding 

training in which more insen^iee training and preservide training is 

called for and the federal government .is seen as the catalyst. 

.....federal scholarships are needed for teachers 
interested in specializing in the education of 
talented and gifted children. Lots of teacher a 
want to teach gif ted . . . But just because a teacher 
wants to and because a teacher may personally be 
gifted, doesn’t necessarily mean that this teacher 
knows how to teach gifted children. They need col- * 
lege work. : They need in-service training, 
c ^ (Dyer - Region IX) 
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.,,.,1 haven’t heard anyone address himself to the 
topic of teacher training. I feel this is awfully 
important that any federal subsidy consldei heavily 
subsidising teaching training at the university and 
teacher college level* There are a number of aspects 
that are qualitatively different and should be in- 
cluded in the training of a teacher of the gifted* 

The teacher of ‘^the gifted should have training 
in acceptance of creative children* • .The teacher of 
the gifted sliould have special training in fostering 
abs tract thinking « The teacher of the gif ted should 
have special training in the use of the libraries and 
^ should have had extanslve work in library science 
where she can assist the youngsters in digging out 
material that she would not have at her fingertips- 
The teacher of the gifted should be an intellectu^ -ly 
curious and bright individual herself-' I think that 
if federal fellowships were available for future 
teachers of the gifted, we would be able to provide 
ideal practicum settings for such future teachers. « « . - 

(Magary * Region IX) 



Ejfc 



In terms of the need for greater training for teachers, witnesses 
at the hearings were rather evenly split between the need for more 
inservice training programs which would retrain teachers already on 
the job (35%) , and the need for more pre-service training (28%). 

Their articulately voiced pleas for additional pre^service training 
evinced acute “recognition of the need to improve the training programs 
in existing training institutions. Additional training for specialised 
personnel ahd administrators was also strongly recommended.. 

While written testifiers , showed no less a sense of urgency re^ 
garding the need for training, the majority of their responses fell 
into the general, category of "training,” rather than in the more 
specific categdriaa. of praaervice and Inserviea training. 

State and Federal Action Who Stiould Do What? Figure 7 sum-^ 
marizes the coiments of the wltnesaea withirre'gard to recommend ad state 
and federal action. In many respects th%#ederal and state rolas are 
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FIGURE 7 

PERCEIVED CHANGES IN STATE/FEDERAL ACTION FOR THE GIFTED 
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perceivad as being the same-- A larg^ number of w5=tnesses expressed 
concern that gifted programs be given a higher priority at both state 
and federal levels. 



Model Progranis , Development of model or demonstration pto grams 



to illustrate the bast of current educational practices and give 



greater visability to the program is also mentioned by a substantial 
number of tsstifiers, especially at the hearings. 



Our priorities have not been aimed in the direction 
of helping people who are most capable of providing 
us with the kinds of leadership and solutions that 
our country will need in the future. Hopefully, it 
(help) will come from a realignment of priorities at 
the national level. States and school districts 
desperately need federal support to aid In the develop-^ 
ment of adequate programming for the gifted and talented 



youth of America, 



(Dudley * Region VII) 



I think that it*s a national problem, and 1 think it*s 
one of top priority, I think that you are talking 
about a national resource, and therefore, it^s a 
national problem to be solved at a national level. 

(Anthony « Region VI) 

The federal government should seek to have some 
exemplary projects, 

(Moore - Region IV) 



We need... a model demonstration program that will help 
in training teachers , 

(Embree - Region IV) 

Thera is indication that the federal role should be different 
from the state role in one major respect. There was a tendency of 
witnesses to see the federal government playing a catalytic role and 
the state as playing an implementation role. In general the wit-- 
nesses expect the state to play the biggest role in the development 
and implementation of programs while the federal government’s role 
was to provide the technical assistance ai^%the fiscal resources to 
help the programs on their way. The need for leadership was stressed 
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again and again. 



Quality urograms develor where one person,, usually 
not a line administrator, sees it in his interest to 
become an advocate for the gifted program* He organizes 
a group of people around himself and together as a team 
they forge the climate essential to the development of 
the program* The more outside money the advocate has, 
the more help he can muster from outside and inside 
the district, and the stronger his position, the better 
the program. 

(House - Region V) 

* • *A bill will be introduced in January of ’71i.*.that 
state money will be appropriated to appoint a full^ 
time person to be responsible for the education of 
gifted youngsters in the State of "Arkansas - 

(Cornish -- Region VI) 



What can aggressive leadership do? While much fine testimony 
was given on this point, there was one outstanding example - the 
testimony of Dr. William Vasaar from Connecticut. His presentation 
is given in its entirety on pages through as a concrete illus-- 
tration of the Impact of one man in a position of leadership. 



Inno va t iv e Ideas 
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The presentation of testimony is not the ideal way of generating 
complex new plans or programs but a large number of interesting ideas 
were put forth and a few of them are noted here. 

Resource Room 

1 would like to see a resource room or a learning 
center where all types of children may go, the 
gifted and the handicapped. # .Ha would not be stigma 
tized, the gifted child, if he went there and re- 
ceived the individualized kind of Instruction that 
we as educators have so constantly tried to put 
forth. 

(Chrtman -^ Region III)" 



Center for Arts 

We found... in our Pennsylvania Center for the Arts 
Projects that there are considerable numbers of 
talented children In the area of dance, graphic 
arts, art, music, and this sort of thing that are 
not being provided for in the regular school 
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program.., We should be continuing to look for 
and help those young people who perform conslS”* 
tently In a superior fashion in some socially ac«* 
cepted line of human endeavor. 

^Carroll - Region III) 

Information Service 

We think we need a vast information diesemlnation 
system. 

(Carroll - Region XIX) 

...a dependabic reservoir of data*.#for curricula 
offered to the bright . I should think it very ef “ 
fectlve to amplify such a Washington-based service 
with regional centers. 

(Laycock - Region V) 

...gather the known, existing good approaches and 
programs for educating the gifted a^d talented.,* 

(Olson - Region V) 



Demonstration Canters 

...they [demonstration centers] have provided an 
opportunity for thousands of teachers to visit 
exemplary programs, talk to other professionals, 
and compare methods of solving their mutual problems. 
The concept of individualization of instruction has 
become largely accepted through the efforts of 
these programs which have, at the best level, pro* 
vided an inspirational demonstration of educational 
method or atmosphere, or at the worst, merely an 
opportunity to visit another school and another 
teacher *s classroom. 

(Hardy - Region V) 



New Legislation 

The Council [of Ixceptlon^T children] recotmiends the 
establishment of a Federal program similar to Title 
6B of the REA that would i 

1, Require states to establish a plan for meeting 
the needs of gifted children - 

2. Frovide grants and aid to the States to assist 
them in fulfilling the provisions of the plan. 

(Weintraub - Region III) 

Xntarnshlps for Children 

I would suggest things like... the whole concept of 
internships for children who are talented and creative 
and gifted, the kind of ability, for example, for the 
child who has great ability in leadership ability, to 
be able, for example, to have an internship with, lot* 
say a Mayor, or local government, to spend part of his 



School day on the job so to speaks in working and 
learning about government in that setting. 

(Waintraub Region III) 



Expansion of Bureau for Handleapped 
We recommend that the Bureau of Zducation for the 
Handicapped be designated as the home base for O* E* 
activities for gifted and talented children with 
^nthor ity and personnel to coordinate 0 * E* ac t i— 
vlties in this regards We further recotcimend that 
the Bureau’s name be changed to reflect this ex- 
pand ed function. 

(Welntraub - Region III) 

Federal Consultants 

I would keep the Office ‘o£ Education in the con- 
sultant service business for people mainly in state 
departments who are going to work with district 
or county supervisors. .. it takes a person who has 
had soma years of experience and concern to provide 
the kind of consultation service. 

/ (Bish - Region III) 

National Teams of Trained Personnel 
The es tabllshinant of national teams of trained 
perscnnel, similar to that of Illinois’ Area Ser- 
vice Center teams# which would work with the indi- 
vidual states in designing state-wide in— service 
programs is a necessity. A national study and 
evaluation agency, under the auspices of the Office 
of Health, Education and Welfare, should be estab- 
lished to help plan in-service programs, investi- 
gate methods for presentation of the workshops, and 
to design and create tools necessary to meet the 
needs of individual state workshops. 

(Mitchell - Region V) 

Advisory Committees 

« « »we would hope that there would, be a requirement 
of a State Advisory Cottmilttee that would be picked 
generally from the pubi^c, and that this Advisory 
Committee would be usedi.. .to guide the devalopment 
of programs and to make the public aware that we 
have large niimbars of children that are not being 
served, and that this is our responsibility In order 
to help them all achieve thsir maximum potential - 

(Carroll - Region III) 
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The ;-'%deral legislation must require advisory 
councils made up of both professionals and lay 
persons. 

a. A national advisory council should be formed 
to provide continuous advice to Congress and 
to direct the development of necessary gulden 
lines. 

b. Local advisory councils should be formed whose 
prime function would be to close the gap 
between school, community, and young people* 

c. State advisory councils should also be formed 
whose prime function should be to generate new 
and imaginative trairing programs for profes- 
sionals . 

(Rogge - Region V) 

Teacher Training 

The development of creativity in -aachers must begin 
if one is to expect young people to be creative- 

(Askew Region III) 

...this district has. . .provided inservice training 
for faculty members in creative thinking, Identifi- 
cation of gifted children, analysis of teaching, 
and self assessment. We have arranged for faculty 
member visits to state dOTonstration centers, con- 
ducted summer Institutes, and held workshops In 
individualized learning. In my ©pinion, no other 
program has been as stimulating of desirable change 
in educational practice. None has been as influential 
in causing faculty members to think of children as 
Individuala and to be concerned about the devalopment 
of individual potential and talent. 

(Crone - Region V) 

Teachers and administrators need training with special 
concern for exceptionally capable children in child 
development, leafnlng theory, diagnosis of learning 
ability, and in techniques for st^ulatlng creativity, 
stimulating upper levels of thinking, individualization 
of instructions decision makings assisting in- 

dependant study* 

(Crone - Region V) 

Scholarships and Fellowships 

We recommend that The Bureau for the Education of the 
Handicapped expand its authorization under Public Law 
91-230 Part D, to grant acholarships and fellowships 
to teachers and supervisors of the gifted and to 
offer support programs to colleges and unlvarsitles 
for sequential education programs for the gifted* 

"•5,'^^rshall - Region VI) 
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Television 



We would like to propose then^ chat one of tno most 
efficient economical costs-'benafits ratio way of get-- 
ting to the gifted in these critical earlv years is 
through television . 

(Koos - Region VII) 



Public Relations 

Therefore, it is recommended that the federal and 
state c of education encourage and support pro- 

fesslo writing covering all aspects of giftedness. 
It is expected that such writing would include books, 
articles in magazines and Jc nnals and newspaper 
coverage of needs, legislate actions and programs. 
Second, that stimulation be given to producing pru~ 
grams to be presented by radio and TV. Third and 
last in this area, that films be produced that woul 1 
serve as aids in teacher education, parent education 
and be useful In public relations programs. 

(Bonnatt ^ Region 111) 



Library Media Ceater ^ 

1 would propose that the school library media cen-- 
ters can p' the facilities, the equipment, the 
materials and the personnel which can give support 
and guidance to this kind of individualized instruct 
tlon neea for the gifted.. 

(Chisholm - Region III) 



Model Programs 

Thera is a program in Fairfax, Va- that one testifier 
was very enthusiastic about, but the description was 
very lengthy. I*m not sure that she told enough 
about the program to make the description worth^ile. 
If you’re interested in having it, let me know. 

Private Sector 

I recommend to the U . S # Office of Education that 
particular attention be paid to the Lyceixm of the 
Monterey Peninsula which is successfully offered to 
gifted childran wit ^ut cost to the taxpayer. 

(Boynton - Region IX) 



Lyceum of Santa Cruz County 

Lyceum’s primary work is to provide facilities, 
support and co--ordlnation for a wide range of 
seminars, workshops, field trips, conferences and 
other study groups and to bring exceptional stu- 
dents into close contact with successful and ex- 
ceptional member^, of the adult world. Students 
pay no tuition, and the services of directors, 
group leaders and Lyceum staff are volunteered. 



Lyceum o£ Santa Cru£ County requests creation of 
"E.esource Centers for Talented Children** in district 
or county areas where the following may be f ound i 
pre-school screening facilities 
testing and counseling services 
raatsrlals center 
“creative** library facilities 
consulting services for school personnel 
center for local research projects 
center for Information dissemination on research, 
programs, etc. 
housing for student “inuseum 

housing for student learning-research centers in 
sclsnce, math, humanities 
photograph and film-making laboratory 
auditorltm facilities for dramatlce, movament, dance, 
music and art forms 

This would be a center where ongoing education can 
occur for students as well as parents, teachers and 
other talented non-teaehlng members of the community# 

A place where exceptional children can encounter an 
exceptional environment in which to flourish. 

(Buchanan - Region IX) 

Does the federal government belong? In view of the many dis- 
cussions that have been held in education over the last decade 



regarding the role of federal government , it is useful to point out 
one striking statistic from al:. of these hearings. Of the 969 
witnesses voicing their own ideas on education for the gifted, not 
a single witness stated that he is against federal participation 
in this program! Whether the person was student or administrator, 
private citizen or State Legislator, he appeared to share the almost 
univaraal conviction that the federal goverrment will have to partl“ 



cipate and has a responsibility to play a significant role In pro- 
gram development for the gifted# 



The talented are also a nation's resources 
and therefore the nation's responsibility# • • 
Federal support should be earmarked for 
developing of comprehensive plans, recruiting 
and training personnel, building and ranova- 
ting facilities and supporting model demon- 
stration programs. 

^ (Abney - Region IV) 




r^hould have national coordinations state con= 
trol and programs t'lat are locally initiated. 

(Prickett * Region VI) 

I hope to impress upon you that these needs cur* 
rantly are not being met and in the future probably 
cannot and will not be met from State and local 
resources. The fata of our gifted children does 
rest upon you. [Federal Government] 

(Sutton * Region X) 



There was a limited emphasis upon the amendment of existing 
laws at the state level. T^is is perhaps due to the general recogni- 
tion that many of the states already have laws in this area and that 
what is needed : resources to carry them outj rather than new or 
changed legislation. In contrast ^ at the federal level there is 



some desire to amend federal legislation suggested by 12% of the 



witnesses . 



X suggest that we follow the lead of the federal 
govarraient and amend by inserting a sentence there 
after the words ^handicapped children^ and adding 
the following ^and for gifted and talented 
children# * 

(Sjolund * Region X) 

Congressional action is needed if we are to set 
In motion adequate selection machinery and conse* 
quent school programs suited to the wider definition 
of giftednaas* Otherwise progress will remain fit^ 
ful, depending upon local and often idiosyncratic 
interest, allied to o^,ly one or another partial as- 
pect of a broad definition. 

(Laycock - Region V) 

We recommend that the Bureau for the Education of 
the Handicapped expand its authorization under 
P.L. 91-230, Part D, to grant scholarships and 
fellowships to teachers and supervisors of the 
gifted and to offer support grants to colleges and 
universities for sequential educational programs 
for. the gifted. 

(Marshall - Region VII) 

The Association for the Gifted believes that only 
through Federal activity at this time will anything 
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of a long range, positive, extensive nature be 
possible, A triple first priority exists, • 
a fellowship program to prepare educational, re- 
r.earch and administrative leaders. Second, the 

State Departments of Education under 
Title V ESEA the categoriGal assigiunent of at 
least one full-time professional in each state- 

» at least one full— tiiae professional leader™ 
ship position-at the federal level- Second In 
priority is the establishment of a series of 
regional network demonstration programs and 
Centers- Third, an estirna ted, attempt to put 
practitioners in the field must be made. Fourth, 
a research effort including continuous evaluation 
of all on-golng p rograms Is the one way to assure 
maximum generation of new knowledge and reliable 
implementation of old. 

(Vassar - Region I) 



Here are some suggested ways in which the Federal 
govermaant can help: 1, Establish some specific 

leadership in gifted-child education and talent 
development at the Federal level In the U, S. 

of Education I 2. Help to establish some 
leadership In this area at the State level In 
States where there is presently a void|' 3. Estab- 
lish and fund research pilot projeeta throughout 
the nation to re-examine Identification procedures 
and to experimenE with inriovative program designs; 

4. Set up a national information retrieval and 
research dissemination exchange syst em specifically 
for glfted^ehild education and talent development; ^ 

5* Extend financial assistance to those educators 
_ being trained ti work with gifted ehildran. 

I fLaSalle * Region I) 

Regional Differehe^s * A separate analysis of the data col- 
lected from the oral and written testimony was conducted region by 
region in order to observe whether there were strikl^ differences 
between the perceived needs or attitudes from one part of the 



country to another • By and large, the ^results of the testimony 
from one place to another has a striking sameness to Itp The same 
needs and the same reGonnaendations were voiced again and again. 

These results confirmed the State Survey data which Includes 
very similar statements from all regions regarding What deters them 
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from further program action (1. .. need for money ^ leadership and 
priorities going to crisis issues). Differences could be noted 
beti^een those regions that seemed fairly well developed in terms 
of legislation and programs and those regions that seemed to be in 
an initiatory stage in developing special program efforts for the 
gifted. 

Table 2 compares the testimony obtained from two districts that 

have a history of more developed programs (III* V) with the test!- 

* 

mony obtained from two districts that have less ^11 developed 
programs (VI, X). The witnesses from undevalopea areas concentrated 
thiplr testln^ny on the need for teachers and supplementary personnel. 
They were little concerned about state or federal leadership 
problems. This suggests that until something happens at the local 
level, there is little stimulus to think about regional or national 
issues. 

On the other hand, the witnesses from the wall developed areas, 
where there are a mnnber of local programs for the gifted, placed a 
much higher emphasis on the need for state and federal leadership. 

A similar dlffarence In emphasis Is seen when we look at 
Table 4, Recommendations for State and Federal Action.^ In the un- 
developed regions great stress is placed on Increasing priorities 
for the gifted at both the state .and federal level. In contrast, 
the well developed regions place little stress on general requests 
for higher priorities and are much more specific with regard to the 

fj, i ■ . ■ , ‘ 

kinds of state and federal actions that should be taken. 

Fifteen percent of the witnesses from the developed area, saw the 
Federal Government as playlh&'’drtrtap catalytic role in program 
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Table 2 

I ^ 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
BY LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT 



Personnel Needs 


High“Low 

Development 


High 

Development 


Special Personnel 


52 


31 


Better Prepared Teachers 


49 


38 


Local Administration 


20 


12 


State Leadership 


7 


25 


Federal Leadership 


2 


16 



/ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
Federal & State Action 


Low j 

Development r 


High 

Development 


STATE 


/' 

FEDERAL 


STATE 


FEDERAl 


Higher Priority 


48 


53 


11 


14 


Model & Demonstration Programs 


28 . 


/ 13 


15 


13 


Leadership 


11 


2 


20 


14 


Catalyst 


3 


' 4 


4 


IS 


Amend Laws 


8 


14 


0 


17 


New Legislation 


2 


? 2 


2 


14 



f 




development and 14% saw the need for new federal legislation and for 
specific assignment of responsibility to someone at the federal level 
for programs of the gifted. 

It appaara that some degree of program maturity and development 
is almost necessary before thought is given to systems needs and 
administrative problems. When one is starting from scratch, we are 
restricted to general statements of needs, a request generally un- 
specified except :^or the cry for more resources, and more emphasis 
on action at the local level. 

Differences by Type of Testifier 

An additional analysis of the oral and written testimony was per- 

i ■ ■ ■ 

foirmed to compare opinions expressed by different types of testifiers. 
While there are numerous similarities among all types of testifiers 
on the needs of gifted students and the recoTranendations , there wer^ 
soiae notable differences (see Table 3). In program needs, student 
testifiers voiced great interest in being able to set their own pace 
in school and in obtaining greater opportunities for creativity and no 
interest at all in early identification. Table 3 reveals that adminis’ 
trators and scriool board members are more balanced in their concern. 
They tend to feel that simply identifying the gifted student early is 
as important as giving him suitable curricula and suitable pacing once 
he has been identified. 

Teachers, administrators, and school board members indicate that 
batter prepared teachers and various specialized personnel are badly 
needed to educate the gifted* Some school administrators felt that 
leadership personnel at the state and federal levels were crueual to 
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Table 3 



APFAREOT DIFFERENCES BY TESTIFIER 
(fepressed in percentages) 



SCHOOL BOARD 





STUDENTS 


TEACHERS 


^MINISTRATORS 


MEMBERS 


PROGRAM NEEDS 










Early Identification 


0 


23 


31 


38 


Proceeding at own Rate 
Increased S t imula t ion 


42 


23 


24 


38 


of Creativity 


54 


58 


34 


25 



PERSONNEL Niros 



Special Personnel 
Better Prepared 


4 


35 


39 


38 




Teachers 


58 


42 


43 


38 




Federal Leadership 


0 


0 


9 


0 





\r<^i2Atiqnal needs 



Separate Classes 



Entirely A# For 


14 


14 


8 


25 


B- Against 
Separate Classes 


28 


20 


8 


0 


Partially A. For 


28 


25 


29 


25 


Against 


2 


0 


2 


0 


New Federal Program 


0 


8 


16 


12 



RECOMMENDATIONS 










Federal Financial 










Support 


13 


13 


53 


88 


Earmarked Funds 


0 


2 


19 


X 25 



5 




effective education of gifted. The student in contrasty seems to 
focus his interest on the teacher * the person most directly respon* 
sible for his educational success » rather than on oaa far removed 
from him in the organizational structure such as national leaders. 

Gifted etudente t-jho testified stated that they do not wish to 
be segregated from other students. Instead they approve of a system 
whereby they are separated only pa^t of the time each day* By and 
larges teachers concur with this position- On the other hand, 
administrators and school board members find the notion of total 
segregation of gifted students acceptabla. 

Another area of apparent difference between types of testifiers 
is on the need for new fede: .1 programa. Students rarely spoke about 
improvetnents in education of the gifted In terms of introducing an 
entirely new program* On the other hand, teachers and administrators 
more readily acknowledge that a new program at the federal level is 
a logical avenue for bringing about desired improvements. 

School board members, an astounding 88% of them, urgently recom- 
mend that funds for educating the gifted come from federal sources. 

One out of every four hoard members also emphasises that if educators 
wish to guarantee adequate funding for gifted programs, federal ap-- 
proprlations must be earmarked* A similar financial support portrait 
is painted by administrators* 

The differences between types of testifiers can be summarized by 
observing that students tend to voice strong opinions on their Im- 
mediate pressing needs, while offering little in the way of concrete 
suggestions for meeting those needs. The testifiers more sophisticated 
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in the area of education, such as administrators and school board 
members, tend to speak on a wide range of needs, concerning them- 
selves with specific questions of f"/ndlng and program implementa- 
tion. Teachers fall somewhere between the students and adminis- 
trators. They tend to mirror students* opinions with regard to 
the most important and immediate needs and administrators^ 
opinions with regard to recommendations on how these needs can be 
met most effectively. 
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State Survey Information 

The State Survey yielded significai t inforruation with regard to 
the allocation of resources at the state level and the impact 
federal programs, toward supplraentlng those resources. The first 
'question was^ * What available personnel and legislative resources are 
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^irrently av ailable at the state level?- Tha breadth of Interest in 
this problem is indicated (See Figure S) by the fact that 21 states 
currently have legislation on their books that provide special re-“ 
sources or incentives to local school districts to Increase their 
program efforts on education of the gifted and talented. Fljgrure 2 
shows that those states that have adopted such legislation represent 
a broad geographic spread throughout the country. There are states 
in every Region but one (Region II) ^ that have pas sad legislation for 
these purposes. Ten other states have now or have had planning com- 
missions, but no specific legislation as yet. 

State Leadership . Such legislation, in many cases, merely 
represents intent. How that Intent Is being Implemented is of greater 
relevance to our current concerns. There la a consistent portrait of 
a shortage of available resources. One key question in the survey 
was whether there is a staff person employed at the state education 

t 

department level with major responsibilities for programs for the 
gifted in that state. Twenty— four of the states answered ^Yes* that 
they have designated such a person. (This Included three states that 
had no specif ic legislation) . However, of those 24 states, only In 
10 are staff members assigned that responsibility fo^_50%'Or^ mdre^-i3f 
their time. In many instances the amount of time allocated to serving 
students Is but a small fraction of a multitude of duties and 
responsibilities assigned to : one of the high ranking state officials. 

The financial support for the state personnel assigned to the 
gifted almost Invariably comes=fr^m-the— atate level. Twenty— one states 
reported thei^ contribution as making up half or more of the salary of 
these key individuals. Only 3 states reported that a significant 




proportion of a salary of a leadership person was being paid for out 
of federal funds ^ despite the clear opportunity to do so In such pro- 
grams as Title V of the ESEA 5 which provides funds for strengthening 
of State Departments of Education staff. The thinness of the leader^ 
ship staff for the gifted is even more strikingly demonstrated by the 
lack of support staff or additional personnel available beyond the 
single dasignated Isadar. Over 40 states hire no support or eonsulta^ 
tlon staff or additional personnel at all# This means that the 
designated leader has few resources for providing technical assiatance 
to local programs of aducation. Only 3 states reported as many as .’three 
or more staff persons assigned to the specific responsibilities of edU“ 
cation of the gifted. 

The most typical personnel portrait at the State Department level 
is a single individual, vjith part time responsibility for the gifted 
and with no support staff# Occasionally, there is someone gravitating 
to interest in this area of gifted education because no one else is 
there. Foy example. Dr# Hugh Templeton,^ Supervisor of Science Eduea^ 
tlon, Hew York State Education Department, was introduced in the oral 
hearings as Chief of the Bureau of Science Education, but unofficially 
he has been called '*The Supervisor for Education for the Gifted with^ 
out portfolio#**^ 

Personnel Training . One of the key aspects of providing effective 
services for education of gifted and talented students lies in the 
cpMitment to special preparation for the educational personnel to work 
with such studefits. The widespread general’ interest in providing some 
‘yraliilhg ^Ln gifted education can be seen in Figure 9 This figure 
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INSE'RVICE TRAINING 
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shows the number of states that have either collage or university 

pr grams or course work in education of gifted students, together 

with those state departments that allocate a proportion of their 

training resources for Inservice training of teachers on education 

of the gifted. As Figure 2a shows, the broad range of training acti* 

vities stretches across the country, with only the mountain states 

lacking col lege . programs or state training efforts of an identifiable ^ 

' » 
nature. By and large, inservice training activities seem to be utilized 

in practically all of the regions. 

Program Deterrents * One of the most significant qt^estions in- ■ 

■ X ■ ^ 

eluded in the survey dealt with the reasons for limited resources being 

allocated for the gifted « ^ffliat wer ^. the specific forces that the 

' states saw holding back a, more extensive operation?^ The results of. 

that particular rating may be seen in Figure 10- In this instance, as 

^ t ‘ 

in many others, the .differences between the various regions were not 

'f * ^ _ a 

significant, . The probTems ’^ere seen as the same, or extremely similar, 
from ode region" to the next. ’Iha deterrents that appeared typ be S 
operating ^4n» one area of the country also appeared to be operating In 

.. the ,othefs. y ‘ 

^ ^ ■ ■ ■ - 

The major deterrent, clearly indlcatedi was the lack of sufficient 

/ > . ^ ■ r V 

funds to carry out significant program activity. The kinds of financial 
resources necessary to carry out the legislative Intent are jpst not 
being allocated at the state level. The second most frequently men- 
tioned deterrent, x^hich links closely to the problems of insuff^^iciant 

- i 

* * ■ 

funds, is the pressure of oth uig m ore crisis-oriented priorities. 

In the State Surveys, additional notes were provided regarding how 
the CTphasls on children with specific adueational problems were using 
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up th^ available resources that were not in great supply anyv?ay. 

Little or nothing Was left over for significants but long ranges 
probisnic that did ;not create Icsmedlate administrative criseSs such as 
education of the gifted. Of lesser concern, but -«till mentioned as 
important by a majority of the states, was the small number of ade- 
quate personnel that .is available. It would seem quite clear that 
any major move in this area would have to Include substential emphasis 
on the training or retraining of personnel before an educational pro'— 

I 

gram could become a reality. 

I 

Usd of Federal Legislation . The final crucial question In the 
the State Survey was, *To what extent are states using the additiona l 
resourees provided by federal aid to apply to the problems of educa - 
ting the gifted and talented?' 

Figure 11 indicates the number of states using a variety of federal 
funds for education of the gifted. It presents a rather discouraging 
story concerning the use of current funds for the gifted under the 
current federal guidelines. In only one Instance, Title III, ESEA- 
Innovatlve Programs did as many as 20% of the states utilize federal 
funds for strengthening programs for the gifted, despite the manifest 
luterest in the problem and the demonstrated shortage of state resources 
Title 1 ESEA, which would allow states to utiliza funds for the identic 
fication and developmant of special programs for specially talented 
youngsters from deprived circumstances, found less than 15% of the 
states spending any funds at all. 

Title V which permits atrangthenlng of State Departments of 

Education, represented one major opp^drttihlty for use of federal funds 
with relatively little financial commitment. But there are .only 9 
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NUMBER'OF STATES USING FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 











states reported using any type of Title V activities for strengthening 
their programs for tha gifted I Only three of these states put funds 
into the support of leadership personnels while the others spent such 
fundi on a variety of administrative needs# The most eKtensively used 
federal provision was Title III of ESEA, devoted towards the strengthen- 
ing and development of innovative programs and supplementary centers. 
There are over 20% of the states utilizing some monies for programs 
directed to educating .e gifted* However, a closer analysis revealed 
a minimal effort. Only 4 of the states reported 3 or more projects 
with this emphasis s as seen in Figure 12* Other potential federal 
legislation devoted to strengthening training programs were obviously 
doing no better. As a matter of fact. Figure 5 shows that 62% of the 
states use none of the available federal legislation, while another 
24% use only the resources of one or two acts and these very sparingly# 
The general portrait of the State Si vey data is clear* Most of 
the states have recognized that the education o£ the gifted is an area 
of substantial educational need and have tried, in a variety of ways, 
to put some available resources to work in this area. It is also 



clear that these efforts have been overwhelmed by the more crisis- 
oriented issues of the deprived child, the disruptive child, the child 
who cannot learn, etc. The limited resources available are absorbed 
by these problem areas before such long range educational issues as 
the gifted are considered. Federal aid that is unspecified appears to 
be spent in the same pattern, so that much legislation that could bene- 
fit the gifted, in fact, is not applied to their educational problems. 
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FIGURE 12 

^ STATES USING ANY 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR THE GIFTED 




ACTS 



Written rocuroent^ Submitted 
to Regie aal HEW Haarings 
Education of the Gifted 



Alger, Ferris E- MENSA, Collkjge of Maryland, 1970. 

Banks, George W, Time Out For Talent . San Diego, California, 

February, 1970. 

Bartsch, Abe F. Proposals of "pilot*’ programs presently being tes t ed . 
Fresno City Unified School District, Fresno, California. 

Bernstein, Mrs. Helen. A Discussion of the Elementary Center for the 
Gifted . F iirfax County, Virginia# 

Brown, Josephine. A Guide and Course of Study to Teaching of Mentally 
Gifted Pupils # North Sacramento School District, Sacramento, 
California . 

Gasebeer, Robert L# Project Prometheus: Education for the Fechnetronic 

Age# Jackson County Intermediate Education District, Medford, 
Oregon, April, 1968# 

Casebeer, Robert L# Description about Project Prometheus newspaper 
article about Project Prometheus . Southern Oregon College , 

Ashland, Oregon# 

Casserly, Patricia Lund# What College Students Sav About Advanced 
Placement . College Board Review, No. 69, Fall 1968# 

Cox, Henry M. Annual High School Mathematics Examination . Lincoln, 
Nebraska, August, 1970. 

Cox, Henry M. Regents Scholarship Examination . University of Nebraska, 
November, 1969# ^ 

Dightman, Cameron R# Statistics . De partment of Social 4? Health 
Services p Olvapla, Washington. 

Drake, Donald C. Gifted Youth Drug^Prone, Study Shows. 

Flicklnger, Geneva Ely. High Ability in a Democracy and The Nature 
of High Ability # Towson State College,, Baltimore, Maryland# 
Maryland School Bulletin, December, 1962 « 

Florman, Mrs, Jerald J, Gifted Children's Association of Orange 
County. Santa Ana, California. 

Fogel, Max L. Need for Research on Gifted Children # MENS A, 

University of State of New York, New York, NVY* 
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Frucci, John, Institute for the Gifted* Olympia ^ Washington j 

September 5 1970, 



Hacher , Irene S • A Study to Detennine Hqw Gifted Students are 



Identified and the Pro; 
the Elemantary Schools of Wyoming , 
Logan, Utah, 1969. 



Utah State University j 



Hartshorn, William C. The Study of Music as an Academic Discipline . 
Chicago, Illinois, 1962, 

Hartshorn, William C, Music for the Academically Talented Student 
in the Secondary School , Washington, D, C,, 1960, 

Hartshorn, William C E nrichment Activities in Music for Intellectually 
Gifted Pupils, . Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
1962. 



Johnson, Harriette Wood. Analysis of Education Provisions for Gifted 
Children In Selected Public Elementary Schools , Catholle 
University, Washington, D, C, , 1969. 

Jordan, Mrs. Mary Lou, The Special World of the Gifted . Pasadena, 
California. Chamber of Commerce Magazine, May, 1970- 

Kurtz, Mr. Paul. General Goals for the Education of Gifted Children 
In the Blair County Program for Gifted Children , Hollidaysburg , 
Pennsylvania, 1969. 

Lapiu Ronald D. An Evaluation of a Differential Education Program for 
r ^ble and Gifted High School Students in Southwestern Oregon . 
Oregon State University, June, 1970. • 

Lundy, Ruth A. Improving the Instructional Program for Able Students . 
Palo Alto Unified School District, -Palo . Alto, California, 

June, 1968. 

Handler, Or. Jean. M. Problems and Reconmendat Ions of the Gifted 
Program , San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California, 

Mandler, Dr, Jean M. EducatlQn Program Description and Resource 
Analysis . San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California, 

Meeker , Dr . Mary • Understanding the Evaluation of the Gifted i "A 
Mew Method . Loyola University, Los Angeles, Callfofn''a, 

The Gifted Child Quarterly, 1969, Vol. XXII, No, 4, 
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Olivers Dr. Albert. A Program for Disadvantaged Youth with High 
Potential . Graduate School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, December, 1970. 



Quiros, Mrs. Alyce. A New Approach to the Problem of Under 

Achievement Among Highly Gifted Children in the Primary Grades . 
Cupertino Union School District, Cupertino, California. 

Quiros, Mrs. Alyce. Proposal for More Able Learner Program . 

San Rafael City Schools, San Rafael, California, May, 1970. 

Renzulli, Joseph S. & Vassar, Wm. G. The Gifted Child in Connecticut , 
Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Bulletins 101 & 108. 



Rlchardson, Dr. Edwin The Complexities of the Creative College. 
Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado. 

Richardson, Dr. Edwin K. The Characteristics of the Executive's 
Secretary , Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado - 

Richardson, Dr. Edwin H. The Process of Learning in Human Relations. 
Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado, 

Richardson Dr. Edwin H. The Comnlexlt ies of Creative Thinking. 
Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado. 

Robinson, Robert R. Promotiug Promise. Board of Education of City 
of New York. 




Rosens t lei, Annette. It ^ s The PIQ That Counts . Science Digest, 

May, 1961. 

Rosens tiel, Annete. Anthropology and Childhood Education. School of 
Education, New York University, November, 1959- 

Rosenstiel, Annette. Section C: Re-Eduratlon: An Effective Approach 

to the Problem of Integration . New York University- Reprint 
from The Journal of Negro Education, 1959. 

Rowson, Joseph P. Impact 70. Polk County Board of Education, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 1970, 

Rugh, Frederick W. Salem Public Schools. Salem, Oregon. 

Sachs, Barbara. Mind Rangers . Los Angeles, California# 
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Blair County Schools Special Education Office, Holi=Maysburg , 
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, Seminars Develop Logic. Lansuage Skills * Board of 

Education, Anne Arundel County, Maryland, April, 1970. 

_ , A Summary of Programs for Gifted Children in Blair County 
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A STATUS AJID NEEDS REVIEW OF 

GIFTED AND TALENTID PROGRAMS IN CONNECTICUT 
Testimony of William G.. Vassar 

The Stats of Connecticut has lohg been aware of the needs of its 
gifted and talented within the State, and In the last five years has 
taken major steps to alleviate these needs at the local district level 
As early as the mid-fifties, John Kersey, the noted author,' was 
chairman of a committee to study the needs of the gifted' and talented 
In Connecti* u?.; . At that time a comprehenstve study was condpcted hy 
Helen Erskine Roberta and a report made to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. / 




Status of Services and Programs 1966-Pr#se nt 

The first stage of meeting the needs of Connecticut's gifted 
and talented was initiated in 19 §6 when the State Department of Edu- ^ 
cation hired its first full-time consultant for the gifted and 
talented with fundiyig from a grant provided under Title V of PiL. 89»10 
The basic objective of the grant was to provide leadership and con- 
sultative services to local school dtstrlctr : --uthout Connectlcu'^ 
in order to develop quality programs for Its d and talented 

■ » , 'V- ' 

pupils . ' , , - . 

The second stage, followed less than a year latejr (July 1967) 
when the State Legislature passed a comprehension statute to**cover 
all exceptional children, including the gifted and talented under 
an umbrella bill. This statute enabled Interested school districts 



to provide special services and/or programs to the gifted and talented 
and be relnibursed 'for two-thirds excess corft bf the prior approved 



program. 
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The statute and its proper funding by the State Legislature 
has provided the second composient to our States programs for the 
gifted and talented » The third stage was developed along with the 
initial stage in 1966 whan the need for specially trained profes- 
sional personnel was considered to be the third component necessary 
if Connecticut was going to truly provide for Its gifted and 
talented pupils « Prior to 1966 only one course relative to girted 
and talented was actively being conducted In our Institutions of 
higher learning. 

Since 1966 ^ the training programs for professional personnel 
have grown rapidly due to grot?ing Interest in local programs and 
the coimnlttnient and Involveroanu of the various Schools and Depart- 
ments of Education in our public and p^l^^ate institutions of higher 
learning. Course work and advanced degree programs are now a reality 
at the state university j two state collages and three of our private 
colleges and universities. Dr. Joseph S- RenEulll'a training pro- 

N 

gram at the University of ' Connecticut Is the only formal doctoral 
program for -the gifted and talented in U.S.O.E. Region I. The 
following should serve as indicators of what types of advancement 
Connac tlcut has made with the three stages she has developed since 
1966 with a pooling of State and Federal Funds; 

a- full-time consultative services to provide local 

districts with assistance in directing their special 
needs to develop programs for the gifted and 
talented. 

Funding Title V - ESEA 
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b. special legislation \enacted to provide excess-cost 
(2/3) reimbursement to school districts who pro- 
vide special programs \for the gifted and talented 

t . ' \ ^ 

c. Professional personnel training programs haVe moved 
from a single course offering In 1966 to three graduate 
training programs in thrde state universities and 
colleges and course offerlhgs at three private univer- 
sltles and colleges. More than 900 professional per- 
sonnel have received full or 'part-time training 
through these offerings* 

Funding Pederal-EPDA State and Private 

d. Programs in local school districts (169) have grown 

from four (4) districts in 1966 to sixty (60) In 1970. 
At the moment about twenty additional districts plan 
to begin programning in September 1971. 

Funding State Reimbursement 



e. More than 2500 teachers and leadership personnel have 

I 

attended short term workshops, and Institutes spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education to stimulate 

■ " i 

Interest and dessiminate information Relative to pro- 
gramming for the gifted and talented. 

' ‘ i 

Funding Title V P.L. 89-10 



Conducted a comprehensive analysis of Existing programs 

. in Connecticut (1969) by Dr. Virgil War'd to furnish the 

! 

State Department with long range objectives for both 
State and local leadership In such prograinmlng- 



Funding Title V 



P.L, 89-10 






I 



n 



g* Title III P^L. 89-10 has been stixmjlated and assisted 
by State personnel in a number of areas ^ 

Operation ASTRA - 1968^695 Hartford 
A one year program to develop d±f f arentiated cur^ 
riculum for the intellectually gifted. 

2* Taleott lit* Science Center - 1967 - Present Avon 
about 40% relat-d directly to gifted 

3. Fr object ASK - 1968 - Mansfield 

Prc' A a six“”week summer workshop to train pro*- 
fessionai personnel for gifted programs. 

4. ACES - North Haven - 1969 - Present 

) 

Raglonal school planning in 18 school districts 
for gifted and talented (K-12) . - One program 
operational, another operational 1971. 

5. Proiret SPRED - 1970. Present -- Norwalk 

Planning and providing regional programs in, a . 

multl^istrict fashion. 

Needs in Connecticut 

Although Connecticut has made rapid strides in the' past four 
years , much more needs to be done to adequately meet the needs of 
its gifted and talented children and you^h- Therefore , the follow- 
ing statements should be considered in long-range planning by the 
state and federal agencies and should be considered for cooperative 
funding and implementation. 

Demonstration centers located in geographically 
convenient settings to provide various ways the 
needs of the gifted and talantad can be met by 
local school districts* These centers would 
sarva as sarvica demonstration, in-^sarvice and 
information centers* 
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Provide for follov^-^up evaluation studies of students 
in special programs. 

Additional professional personnel training programs 
to raise the level of competency of both general 
and special ataff in r hools as whay ralata to the 
gifted and talented . 

Provide for cooperative applied research develop- 
ment and imp 1 mentation by SEA, university and 
local district personnel In the fallowing areas: 

1* identification related to many populations of 
gifted and talented 

2. quality programs and/or services to spaciflc 
talents, 

3* evaluation techniqr ;3 from both a process and 
product position. 

FrograM for gifted and talented pup Is are doomed to failure, 
ones they start, unless specific steps are taken to train leader- 
ship and teaching personnel, to develop identification to uncover 
a multiplicity of talents existing in ^erica today (either 
demonstrated or latent) to develop more coopt native applied re- 
search, to demonstrate "how to do" it" to larger pools pf admin- 
istrative teaching and lay. personnel, and to develop and Implement 
better follow-up and evaluation tools for programs. There are many 
existing federal education arts, and some outside of education, that 
could be more specifically earmarked for specific use In the educa- 
tion of the gifted arid talented • If the Federal level would ear- 
mark training, r^-seareh and service funds for specific use In the 
area o2 -the gifted and talented, it would be possible for such 
specific funds to be handled by identifiable units concerned with 
education of the gifted and talented in the States and the univer- 
siti es. 

With the assistance of government utlmulatlon through specifl- 
ca 1 ly des Igned fund a , educa t lonal ins 1 1 1 u t ions and agenc ies c.ould 
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be stimulated to intensify their efforts to provide appropriate 
education for the gifted and talented. It thus seenss likely or 
the bksis of a number of recent experiences that quality educa- 
tlon for the gifted can be bast encouraged through setting aside 
specific Federal funds for this purpose. 

Connecticut’s recent record shows how a cooperative use of a 
number of Federal titles combined with state and local funds has 
assisted her in better provisions for the gifted and talented in 
her 169 school districts. If the growth Is to continue, earmarked 
Federal fuiids in the needs area, aforementioned will have to be 
provided c to assist the state and local fiscal committments. 
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Tiepartment Hea^th^ Education^ and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Washington, D*, C# 20202 

STATE ED^tcaTION AGENCY SUMMARY OF EDiroATION 
OF GTFTETl AND TALENTED CHIUDHEN 



The purpose of this form is to enable the Office of Education to provide 
Congress some systematized data on the status of prograuns for gifted and talented 
children. We realize that in some states hard data may not be available. On 
items where statistical information is needed, we would appreciate your best estimate. 
The information requested requires in moat cases a simple ”yes" or ”no", 

information prepared for the state of by 

(name and title) whose 



telephone is 



Exceptional Children and Youth 



This form will become a part of the official teatimony your agency presents 
to the Q.E. Regional Of flee ^ings bh a due at ibn^^f gif tad and talenxied children 

and hflll lie i ncorDorht^d ih^ the ^p<^r^to Go^ fay the Commissioner of Educat’iun * 



1. Is there a person in your state education agency with 

designated resoonsibillty for gifted and talented children? Yes No_ 



If yes, (a) the- r title 

(b) Dercontsge of time devoted to responaibility % 

(c) source of salary support: State ^ 

Federal (please identify act andtitle 

. % 

(d) Size of professional support staff (nOeOf 

persons in full time equivalence) and 

Source of funds for salary: State . % 

Federal (please identify act and title! ” 

. % 



TI. 


Does vour state have speoiflc legislation relating to 
gifted and talented children? 


Yas 


No 


TTI. 


Is there an official state definition of gifted and 
talented children? 


Yes 


No 



Tf yes, would you please provide such definition below: 
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IV. loes your state provide special finaneial 

assistance to orograrns specifically for gifted 
and talented children? 

Tf yea, please indicate which categories are 
aupDorted t 

Special public school programs 
Special transportation assistance 
Consultative services not otherwise provided 
Teacher trai.nlng 
Private school tuition 



Eval'jation of program effectiveness 
Evaluation of Individual , pupil performanc© 

Other (specify what) __________________________ 

V, Does your state have official regulations and/or 
guidelines for programs for gif d and talented 
children? 



VI. Has your state developed special curriculums 
and courses of study for gifted suid talented 
chi Idren? 



VII, Does your state presently lave an Advisory 

Committee or Study Ccsnmissxon on educational 
problems of gifted and talented children? 

If no, have you ever had an Advisory Coramuttee 
or Study Cammlssion? 

If so, when (date) 

VTIT* Have you recently or are you presently enga^d 
in any planning studies speclflealiy addressed 
to gifted sold talented children 

IX. (lave vou recently or are you presently engaged 

in any evaluation studies specifically addressed 
to gifted and talented .children? 

X, Does your state certify or officially approve 
programs for gifted and talented children? 

If yes, do you approve such programs 
(1) in public schools 
(2) in private schools 



me 
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Yes No 



Ye s No_ 

Ye s No_^ 

Yes No 

Yes Mo_ 

Tea No_ 

Yes No_ 

Yes No_ 

Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No_ 

Yes No 



, Ye s Ne^ 

Yes No^ 

Yes No_ 

Yes No 

Yes No' 
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XX. 



Does your state coordinate or foster extra- 
curricular t.ograms for the glftiid and talented 
cKild, such as leadership training Institutes, 
workshops in the arts, otc.? 



XTI. Please estimate the percentage of local 

«ducati'n agencies in your state providing 
sneca’ programs for gl'ted and talented children. 

XT”!. Please estimate the percentage of children 
vho are gifted and talented being provided 
sciec'al orograms in yo r state. 

'’’his percentage represents approximately 
_(n mber of c Idren) 

If tlie gifted and talented children in your 
state receiving special services, anproxlmately 
wiiat percentage are at Lhei 

lovel 

Elemen i siry level. 

Secondary level 

Does your state have spacial certification requirements 
for eaehing personnel working with gifted and 
tslentcd children? 

Xi-', Are there colleges or uni’^ersitif'S in your 
stal-e offering specific programs or courses 
o^ study for preparing personnel for the 
education of gifted and talented children? 




XV r. Is yo r state presently providing in-service 

a' idvltles for regular aeh >ol personnel on t.ie 
pro Terns o’* gifted end talented cfiildren? 

= 

XVTT . Ts yo r state presently providing in-service 
act'vjties for special personnel Involved In 
the ediicaUon gifted and talented children? 

Do you. anticipate t ie expansion of programs 
r-'ir ITted and talented ch-l'iren in your state 
In the next f -ve years? 

rr sn, will such expMsion represent more 
than normpl program growth? 



Yes No 



% 






% 

% 

% 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yea No 



Yes ^ No 



Yes No 



Yes No 
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'■rnlch 0 “ ^he followiri;'| are, major HeterT'ents to 
your ^r,ate**5 program lnlt'at*»vn or eKpans^on for 
g'^’^ted and talented c lldren? 

ra e on a 0 to ^ scale w‘th ^ representing 
5 ha highest of deterrence): 

Tns^i^ficient personnel 

Tny'dei^uately trained personne l ^ 

^^hysical soac a 

insufficient f ihancial suppor t 
Inadequate curriculum development 

Inadn'^uate legal base ^ ~ 

I^ack of oublic interest 

inad^^nuate referral and diagnostic technique 

Too m’^ny ot^^er pressing priorities 

Other limitations 



Xy . To the best of your kn(7wledge„ doe's r state 
use federal f nds (administer or coordinate) 
for oroyr'^m.'^ for gifted and talented children 
If yes^ oleaae indicate the titles you are 
util’ziiig 

Title I (Educationally Deprived) 

F.5EA, Title TT (Library resources ^ir. media) 
ESFA, T^tle ITT (Sunn^ wientary Educational 
Centers and Services) 

ES^A, T'tle V (State Deoartments of Eduction) 

NDEA (specify T1tles)_^ 

Higher Education Act Titlcu) 

Arts an^ Humanities Act 

Economte Ooooriimity Act ^Head St^t, etc.) 
Other (Soecify Act and ij. uie) 



Yes No 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No__ 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yea 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No" 


Yes 


No 



XXT* Please attach ^ sheet if you have additional coimnents# 
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comm PHocEDimEs Foa 

OHliL TESTIMONiES 



Appendisr C (“to Appendix G of Volume II) 
Coluznns 17-23 program mEW 



ZARB 1 



Columns 1^4 JfUMBER IDENTIPI::ATI0N 
OP TESTIFIER 



1 . 



Beg. 



Number 



£7 



2,3,4. Nmbep Assigned / 7 /iT ZZ7 
to Testifier 

Soliainns 5-6 TYPE OF. TESTIFIER 

5r 6. 



17 . , Early Identification 

18. New Curricula 

19 • Extracurr-CUla 

20* Proceedins at 
own Rate 

21. Increased Stimula- 

tion of Creativity' 

22, Effective on 



£7 

£7 

£7 

£7 



be 

as 


characterized 
1 of the fallowing; 


23. 


Unique Response 


£7 


01 


Parent 








02 

03 


Interested citizen 
Student 


Columns 24-29 FERS0NNi?^L 




04 


Teacher 


24- 


Special Personnel 


77 


05 


Adml nlstrator - publ Ic 








06 


schools 


25. 


Better Prepared 


£7 


Administrator - private 
schools 


Teachers 


07 


University professor 
or researcher 


26- 


Local Administration 


- £J 


08 


Legislator 


27 . 


■State Leadership 


CJ 


09 


Researcher = Kon-unlv- 
ersity * 




Persons 


11 


Industry - business 


28. 


Federal Leadership 




12 


School board member 




Persons 


£7 


13 


Representative of 




.7 T 




national organization 


29- 


Other 


£7 



For Colujiins 7'-?2 of Card I; 

In the event that the cate-- 
gory applies to the testimony of 
the witness; place a 1 in the box 
beside the category If the v/itness 
either states it: as speairio 
need or recommends it as a course 
of action; place a 2 in the box 
beside the category if the witness 
states that It Is not a need or 
opposes it as a course of actlon- 
In the event that the category - 
does not apply to the testimony of 
the witness; place a 0 In the box 
beside the category. ^ 



Columns 30-39 

30 . 



Definition of Term 
Gifted 



administration 

£7 



31- Better Mpa. ns of . ^ 

Identification / / 

32 * Separate Sehools / / 

33. Separate Classes 

Entirely ^ 

34 . Separate Classes 

Partially fy 





NESD5 




35 • Acceleration 




"oluams 7-16 TARGET GROUPS 




36. New State Program 

/ 

37 . New Federal Program 


u 


7- 


Preschool 


0 


£7 


8. 


Elementary 


£7 


38 . Private Industry 




9 . 


Secondary 




39- Other 

ri 


0 


10 . 


Hlghar- Education 


CJ 


Columns 40-4l FAwILlTIES 




11 . 


No Differentiation 


£7 


40. Special Facilities 

/ Within 


U 


12 . 


Advantaged 


£7 


41. Special and Separate 


U 


13 . 


D 1 sadva n ta ge d 


£7 


Paoilit les 


14 . 


Unaohlevi^ and Emotion- 




jDolumns 42-47 SOCIETAL HEEDS 




ally Dlsturted™ 




42, Greategt Natural = 




15 . 


Very Gifted 


£7 


Hesource 


£7 


l 6 . 


Talented or Creative 


C7 


^ 43 , Maiipower_for Technology /T 



^4. Cdmpetll^lon with Hostile 

fWiona , . , ^37 



45, Leadership 

46, Kimifinistic 

47 , Unique Response 

REqOMMSNH/\TIONS 



Zl7 Columns 64-72 STATE SUPPORT OF 

GIFTED EDUCATIOI 



64 , 

65 . 



66 . 



ColUTins 48-52 GENERAL FINANCIAL 
\ SUPPORT 



4d- More Monej' Needed 

Uiiispeclf led 

49 . Better Use of Exls- 

tln/^ Funds 

50 . Local Support 

51 ^ State Support 

52 , Federal Support 



Higher Priority 
State Model Or Demon- 
stration Progi^ms 

Administrator or Adminis- 
etra.tlvG Body whose sole 
Responslhility would be 
Programs for Gif tel / / 



Column 53 

53^ 



ategorlcal, Ear- 
Marked Funds 



Column S4 

54 , 



Funding on Basis 
Population 



of 



Column .55 

55. 



Aid to Private 
Schools 



Columns 56 - 5 B RSCFAHCH AND 
DEVELOPKENT 



56 . 

57. 

58. 

'Columns 

59. 

60 - 

61 . 



Nonspeeif Ic 

More ReGearch 

More Developmerit of 
Materials and 
Programs ‘ ' 



d7 


67 * 


Nevj Legislation 


£7 

ZI 7 




68 . 


Amend Laws 




69 * 


Information Services 


ZC' 


ZT 7 


70 iV 


Catalyst 


/y 




71;* 


State Guidelines 


£y 


/y 


72 . 


State Definition 


jy 




Columns 


73=?? BLiiNK 




/y 


Columns 


78-80 DATE 


;d7 


78. 


Month 




79 * 80 * 


Day 


ZI7 


ZZ7 


CARD II 


! 






Columns 


1J4 NUMBER IDENTIPIOA- 


ZI 7 




' TION OF TESTIPIEE ' 




1 . 


Revlon Number 


jy 


d? 


2 , 3 . 4 . 


Number Assigned to ^ 

Teacher // // 


a 



59-61 
Konspec if i 



THillNiNG FOR 
TE/i.CHERS 



More Insei^^lGe 
Training 



J For Columns 5^27 of card II: 

In the event that^ the 
■ category applied to the testimony 
— ^ of the wljtneas : '‘place a 1 in the 

L^f box basid^e the category if the 
witness either states It as a 
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STATE lAWS FOR EDUCATXQN OF GIFTED CHILDREN 



What do the States^ who play a major role in gifted and talented edueation- 
provide in their laws s^d school codes? To answer that question/ thTs analysis 
has been limited to those laws specifically mentioning gifted childxen within 
and without the special education WTbrella. Some States not included could 
provicLe for such children under their general special education autnority or 
administrative regulations and guidelines . 

Aecording to available infomation/ 22 States have within their education 
code a term which can be construed to apply to the clinical entity }cnown as 
the gifted child. This article siimmarizes any legal guidelines or definitions 
for detentlining the type of child, to be eervad/ criteria for the servico programs 
to be provided for such ehildren/ advisory coinmittees and study groups specified/ 
criteria prescribing how gifted children are to be identified/ and the structure 
and procedures for State financial assistance for such programs- 

The reader should take caution in relating law to program- The xact 
that a law exists does not imply a program and vice versa. 

Definitions 

AlaskC" "'gifted* * includes children having outstanding intellect/ ability 
or creative talent.** (1970) 

California: *'Mentally gifted minor" — ^"A minor enrolled in a public primary 

or secondary school of this State who demonstrates such general 
intellectual capacity as to place him within the top 2 percent 
of all students having achieved his schbol grade throughout 
the state ox; who is otherwise identifiad as having such general 
intellectual capacity but for reasons associated with cultural 
disadvantages has underachieved scholastically." (1968) 

Connecticut: "Extraordinary learning ability"“"outstanding talent in the 

creative art 0 "’="‘~To be defined by regulation "after consideration 
of the opinions of appropriate specialists and of the normal 
range of ability and rate of progress of children in the 
Connecticut public spools.*' (1967) 

* ^^is report is an upoated version of a March 1969 report in Exceptional 
Children by Paul R, Ackenr«.n md Frederick J. Weintraiab. The current report 
was assembled by Julie Kisielewaki,' Special Program Assistant in tlie Office of 
^the Deputy Commissioner for Development (USOE) . The information in this report 
was provided by Elaine Trudeau at the Council for Exceptional Children and 
Bruce Crowley in the Soutii Carolina Office of G^fieral Education. The informa—- 
tion for some States is only con^slete through I960. Additions or corrections 
should be sent to the Program Grotqp for Gifted and Talented Edueation/ U-S. 

Office of Education , Washington / D -C - 20202 - 
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Florida I 
Georgia : 



"rifted children"--"Ghildren vjho have the native capacity for 
hSh potitial intellectual attainment and scholastic achreve- 

"Ta tented^ children "--"Children who have demonstrated outstanding 
leadership qualities and abilities or whose perroimance 
sistently remarkable in mechanics, manipulative skills, 1*ear 
of expression of ideas, orally or written, music, art, 
relations or any other worthwhile line of hinnan achievement. 

"The gifted" — Not defined. (1971) 

"Gifted pupils," "Student honors program" — "children wno have 

.KcUional P=«n*ials or who have 

made exceptional academic achievements. (1964) 



Idaho: "Academically talented"— Not defined. (1965) 

Til- "rifted children"— "Children whose mental development is accelerated 

beyond tS aSraga to the extent that they need jnd can profit 
from specially planned educational services. (1965) 

Kansas; "Intellectual superiority"-— Not defined. (1949) 

Kentucky; "Intellectually gifted"— Not defined. (1970) 

Louisiana; "Gifted"— Not defined. (1964) 

Massachusetts; "Academically talented children" -Not defined. 

Expired 6=30*67 

Minnesota: "Gifted children*' Not dafrned. 

Expired 1961 



(1964) 



Nebraska: 



"Gifted children" — "Children who excel markedly, in ability to 
t^S rSson, judge. Invent or create and who need special 
or'eLcItional services or both 
services in order to assist them to achieve 

potentials, for their own sakes as individuals and the 

Increased contributipns they may make to the oonmnmity. State, 
and nation^** (1967) 



North Carolina s 



"Exceptionally talented children"-"A pupil ^ 

school system of North Carolina who possesses foil g 

qualifications; (a) a group intelligence q^^otlent l^O 

or higher; (b) a majori^ of marks of A and B, ( ) 
adjustment that is average or better; (d) 

at least two grades above the State norm or in ^e upper 
10 percent of the local norms of mm atoinistrative wi , 
(e) ^recommended by a pupil '^s teacher or principal. U9 1 



Ohio: 



"Academically gifted children."— Not defined. (.1959) 



Oklahoma: "Gifted children"— Not defiried. (1970) 
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"Educationally- able and gifted children" — "those children who 
individually meet the criteria for such children as determined 
by the State Board of Education according to generally accepted 
standards." (1965) 

RJiode Island; "Gifted and talented children" — Requires that the corratiissioner 

of education and the state board of education create regulations 
to establish "criteria for deterifiining who is to be included 
in the Gategory of the gifted or talented child," (1958) 

South Carolina: "Any student who demonstrates sufficient ability." (1958) 

Washington; "Students of superior capacity"-'-" ,, .Those who consistently 

show remarkable perforTnanee in academic pursuits or demonstrate 
exceptional ability." (1961) 

West Virginia: "Intellectually gifted," "mentally gifted." — Not defined. 

(1971) 

Programs 

Alaska: "Programs or services beyond the level of those ordinarily provided 

as regular school programs shall be sifsmitted to tlie department for 
supplemental funding on an approvad program basis." A borough or 
school district provides services if 5 or more exceptional children 
reside there; the State department provides for others. (1970) 

California: Any school district may provide prograius for mentally gifted 

minors living an the district who are enrolled in kindergarten 
or grades 1 through 12 in the schools of the district and who 
may be expected to benefit from a program suited to their 
abilities . The governing board may contract with another 
school district for fiimishing programs for such minors or may 
so contract for the education' of such minors including the 
furnishing of such programs .. 

The coimty superintendent may, with the approval of the county 
board of education^ provide programs under the provisions of 
this article^ and transportation therefor/ for mentally gifted 
minors who reside in any school district which has an average 
daily attendance of less than 901^ in the schools of the district. 
Up to 20 pilot programs for identifying and educating gifted 
among the deprived were authorized. (1968) 

Connecticut; The Connecticut act provides that each town or regional school 
district may provide special education for gifted children. In 
addition the statute also authorizes the State Department of 
Education to "regulate eurriculinn/ conditions of instruotion, 
physical facilities and eguipment, class composition and size, . 
admission of studeiAtS/ and requirements respeeting necessary 
sp^ial services of instruction to be provided by town and 
rafgional boards of education." Transportation for special 



education is defined in ‘the law as including transportation 
to and fj’om a facility for the purpose of determining the 
need for special education^ and to and from the agency 
providing special education^ (1967) 

Delawares The statute states tliat "t. e state board of education and local 
school boards shall provide and maintain ^ under appropriate 
regulations, special classes and facilities whenever possible 
to meet the needs of all^ ^ ^gifted and talented children ^ ^ ^ (1957) 



Florida 2 County boards of education are to provide insofar as “practicable*- 
special facilities for classes for children with unusual ability* 

EKceptional children who will be three years by January 1 of the 
school year may be eligible for a<irission to public special 
education programs and for related services under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the school board* (1971) 

Georgia: The statute est^lishes the authority for the operation of suimner 

school progr^s by local school districts.' ' Within the provisions 
of this act are included "enrichment school programs beyond 
prescribed school programs and accelarated schc ol progrOTis . " 

The law goes fiorther and establishes a specific student honors 
program^ noting that such program "may be conducted during 
summer months between normal scphool year terms at institutions of 
higher learning or other appropriate canters within the state 
with the facilities adequate to providing challenging opportunities 
f-r advance study and accomplishments by such students." (1964) 



Idaho: Idaho^ under 1die special educat j on umbrella, specifies the types of 

special services to be provided for exceptional children. Services 
are described in regard to tlie provision of various types of per-^ 
sonnel. The act goes further to grant autiiority to the State Board 
of Education to establish programs, set standards, etc., to educate 
and train exceptional children. It also establishes a research 
program to evaluate ongoing programs and assess the niomber and types 
of exceptional children. (1965) ^ 



Illinois : The act provides for the establislunant of procedures allowing local 

school districts to siabmit to a State Advisory Council plans for 
local special programs. Upon approval of the programs by the 
Council and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the district 
will be entitled to state reimbursement for the services and 
materials required by the proposed program. The statute further 
authorizes the Superintendent of Public Instruction with the 
advice and consant of the Advisory Council to "enter into con tracts 
with school districts, oolleges and universities for the conduct 
of demonstration centers, expardjnantal projects and institutes in 
the field of education of gifted ^ildran.** (1965) 



Allows high school students to enroll in and obtain credits from courses 
in higher academic institutions. Credits may be earned in any course and 
may be applied toward high school graduation. Courses may be taken 
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to the home of the stuaent^ than the nearest state jmior college 
or university. No pij^lic funds are permitted to be expended 
for t\iition, (1965) 



Kansas: The State Division of Special Education is authorized to aid school 

districts in establishing and maintaining day alasses^ schools, 
home instruction, and other methods of special education for 
exceptional cdiildren under the general special education laws- In 
addition- to this, tdxe Division is to "encourage scdiool districts 
through consultation and guidance to make provision for gifted 
children by adapting school work to their needs, and to waive 
restrictions which interfere with the development of such = 
children, " (1945) 

Kentucky: School boards of any school district may, subject to specified 

limitations , establish and maintain special educational programs 
for eKceptional ^^ildren who are residents of their school district, 
and such children, residents of other school districts, as may be 
authorized by sTabseguent sections of this Act- (1962) 

Local supervision of special educational facilities for exceptional 
children shall be approved by the Division of Special Education 
according to rules and regulations approved by the State Board of 
Education- (1962) 

The Siate Board of Education shall make necessary rules and regu- 
lations in keeping with the provisions of the law for their 
proper administratiori including, but not limited to establishnient 
of classes, eligibility and adiaission of pupils, the curriculum, 
class size limitations , housing , special aguipment , and 
instructional supplies- <1962) 

nunher of classxoom units allotted to all exceptional children 
in the State is specified for e^ach school yaar. 

The statute re<juires local school boards, to provide spacial 
education and/or training facilities and classes for exceptional 
childreh ^en certain conditions arm mat - The law is quite general 
and no specific provisions for gifted children are described, 
although such chilchren are mentioned among tiiose who are to 
receive services- (1964) ' 

The focus of the M. .ssachusetts statute was on identification, 
prescription, and lesaarch. It encouraged local school 
dia^icts to GStabllsh plana for identifying and selaGting 
^ildren who are acadOTically talented and to develop under 
the plan a means of prescribing special program for such 
^ildran- The law had further authorized tiie State Department 
of Education ”to engage in research or experimentation consis^i 
tent with the pi^poaes of the act." ( 1964 ) 
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Massachusetts : 
Expired 6^30^67 ^ 



Louisiana: 

- ( 
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Nor t.h C aro 1 i n a i 



Oklahoma ; 



Oregon t 



The axtic3.e establishes at the state level an adiru..nist.ratrve 
unit called the Division for the iiiduca-cion of Hixaep Li oii ally 
Talented Chilciren- in addition/ at the local level it 
establishes eight district supervisors in each of the 
eight educational districts of the state. Their purpose 
is to oversee the development of programs for gifted children 
in the distriot/ as well as providing consultati-n to local 
administrative units planning programs and developing ^ 
curricula. The act fur^er empowers the Division for tlie 
Education of Exceptionally Talented Qiildren to conduce 
research studies which will ’* develop techniques ^ curricula 
and materials/ especially applicable to exceptionally talented 
children/*' and to re commend special books / materials, and 
other supplies to be purchased by the state for the imple- 
mentation of the article. The article also requires local 
districts to submit to the Division a plan for programs for 
such children- In addition, the law provides for the 
establishment of five pilot centers for the purpose of 
demonstrating programs for the education of exceptionally 
talented children, the cost of such programs to be totally 
assumed by the state- These pilot canters are on an 
experimental basis and are subject to reexamination by the 
state board of education- (1961) 

The school districts are authorized to provide special education 
necessary ^ for exceptional children as defined. Two or more school 
districts may establish cooperative progr^s of special education 
for exceptional children when such arrangement is approved by the^ 
State Board of Education- The county superintendent of schools of 
any Gomty may establish and maintain a special education program, 
wi-tt the approval of the State Board of Education, and coirnty 
fimds may be esepended for such purpose- Any school district or 
districts located wholly or in part in a county may participate 
in any such program s© established by the county superintendent 
of schools and shall have authority to contribute school district 
funds, either directly or by reimbursement to the county parti- 
cipating in such program- (1970) 

The 1969 law deleted toe prohibition against use of special 
education ftinds for teaching units or classes consisting of gifted 
children. (1969) 

The statutes allow stood districts to submit to the ' Superintendent 
of Public Instruction "a Witten plan for the improvement of 
struction or cwriculum for educationally able and gifted childr^ 
enrolled in its stoools or residing in the district--* In approving 
the plans, the Superintendent toall considers 
” (a) The adequacy and type of progrOTi proposed, 

(b) :. toe.nunber of toildren who will benefit by the proposed program- 

(c) ability of personnel and facilities in toe stoool 

district or districts, ^ 

(d) need for suto a progr^ in the district or distriGts. 



. ■ ■ 






(e) . i'hGr plan ■.;;:nl:.;^ : ^^.: -ut;- 

of -Che statn *’ 

The L. uatutas permit the Superlm-'-ona^^^^-v/: no ar>e" 
flnoal yeax "to pro^d.de supervi:^ory . . ■ co.neu. 
school distrj v/ith approved plans (196i 
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Rhode Island: 



South Carolina; 



Washington : 



Programs for gifted and talented children are basically 
determined by local school district in consultation with 
area advisorY committees and ttie Commissioner of Education. 
(1958) 

"Each accredited high school in this State shall provide 
an accelerated program of study whereby any student who 
demonstrates sufficient ability shall upon approval^ of ^ , 

tlie administrative head of such school arid of the parent/ 
guardian/ or other lawful custodian of such student/ 
be allowed to undertake such courses of study as will - 
allow the student to graduate at the end of 11 Yha.rs of 
primary and secondary a ooling - i (1958) 

The law establishes in the Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction a Division of Special Education for 
Students of Superior Capacity. The title further authorizes 
toe State Superintendent to "administer a program to improve 
toe education of students of superior capacity/" and also to y 
conduct/ coordinate/ and aid in research, (including pilot pro- 
grams) / disseminate information to local school districts/ and 
allocate supplementary funds for excess costs when appropriated 
for this purpose by the legislature* Local school districts are 
permitted either separately or jointly to (1) establish and 
operate special/ seminar or auginented programs of education for 
superior students/ and (2) establish and operate in conjunction 
with any institution of higher learning/ joint programs of 
education for superior students* (1961) 



West Virginia; 



The school law’ establishes a Division of Special Education 
under the state superintendent. County boards of education 
throughout the state having five or more exceptional 
children of "specified types may establish and maintain special 
schools/ classes/ home-taatoing, or visiting-teacher ‘ser^ 
vices in order to provide for educating exceptional children 
between the ages of three and twenty-one who are educable / 
but who differ from the average or normal in physical/ 
mental/ or emotional" characteristics to toe extent toat 
they cannot be educated safely or profitably in the regular 
grades of the ptolic stooolS/ and for whom special educational 
provisions need to be made -in order to educate them in 
accordance with their capacities/ limitations and needs. (1971) 
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A dvisory Committees and Study Group s 

Alaska: .."The coimnissioners cf education and health and v^elfa.re shall 

estahiish an advisory coniinittee/ the function of which is to provicie 
information and juidance for the development of appropriate special 
dducation programs and services for exceptional children^ Member- 
ship of the advisory committee shall include/ but not be limited 
tO/ persons representing local education agencies/ state agencies/ 
parent groups and organizations concerned with programs and ser- 
vices for exceptional chiidrti;a." (1970) 



Delaware i 



Illinois ; 



Massa<diusetts ; 



Minnesotan 



"The governor shall appoint an advisory committee, on the needs of 
exceptional children to serve in an advisory capacity to the State 
Board of Education..." (1957) 

article Grostes a seven member Advisory Council on the Educa- 
tion of Gifted Children, appointed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, whose members hold office for 7 years. 

Members are to be selected on the basis of their knowledge of or 
experience in problems of the education of gifted children. The 
purpose of the council is to serve as an advisory unit to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction regarding all rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Department o,l: Public instruction and 
related to gifted children, as well as program plans in local 
school districts. The council is to also approve plans by the 
Superintendent of Piiblic Instruction for the conduct of demon- 
stration centers, experimental projects, and institutes in the 
field of education of gifted children. Members of the council 
shall serve without compensation, but are entitled to "reasonable 
amounts for expenses .necessarily incurred in the performance of 
their duties." The Superintendent of Public Instruction is to 
designate an employee of his office to act as executive secretary 
of the council and to furnish all clerical assistance necessary, 
(1965) 

This section authorized the creation of an Advisory Commission 
on Academically Talented Pupils for the purpose of conducting 
a comprehensive study of programs for such diildren in 
Massa^usetts. and plans for the development of such programs. 
The Coiranission was then to report to the legislature the 
results of its study and its recommendations together with 
drafts of legislation necessary to carry out the recoinmenda- 
tions. The law further stipulated that the Coimnission be 
provided with quarters by the Department of Bducatlon and that 
they may travel within and without the Commonwealth, hold 
hearings, and es^end funds for ea^ert, clerical, and other 
services, mie Commission was to present its report to the 
legislaiture before June 30 , 1967 . ( 1964 ) 

This 1959 law created an Interim Commission on the PreAilems of 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped and Gifted Children. The pur- 
pose of the Commission was to consider Idle problems related 
to gifted ^ildran including, but not limited to, the "(1) improve- 
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mant of consultation and field sein/ices to aid local conirrranities 
in developing more adequate programs and facilities for grfted 
children; (2) 3 ji;tensi.on and imprm-ernent of services and facilities 
for gifted children 5_n rural areas; (3) improvement and 
coordination of testing^ screening^ reporting, identification and 
census programs in the schools for school children, and hy public 
health and other agencies for the pr 0 **schQOl child; (4) improve"^ 
ment of diagnostic facilities (medical, psychological and , 
educational) as a basis for improved child understanding and 
better education? (5) improvement of programs for the training 
of teachers and other professional workers; (6) research as a 
basis for evaluation and improvement of the existing program and 
for long-range planning; (7) development of resources for the 
educational training of gifted youth; (8) improvement of parent 
consultations and services relating to family planning." The 
Corraaission was given further authority to appoint advisory 
committees. Msmbers of the Coirmiission are to ser^re without 
compensation* (1959) 

Rhode Island: The Commissioner of Education is to create a Rhode Island area 

advisory committee, "consisting of one (1) superintendent of 
schools from each of the areas of the state determined by tlie 
Commissioner of Education; three (3) representatives- at-large 
from the Superintandents and Assistant Superintendents of the 
State; and the President of the Rhode Island Superintendents' 
Association." 

The niembers of the commrttee are to serve without compensation 
but may be reimbursed for necessary travel expenses- The 
Commissioner is to provide all technical, clerical, and otJiar 
assistance needed by the committee. , 

"It shall be the duty of the area advisory committee to recommend 
to the Commissioner of Education: (a) programs witiiin a 

school for gifted and talented children; (b) area progr^is 
for gifted and talented children; and (c) outside school 
programs for gifted and talented children, provided, however, 
bhat no city or to™ shall participate or be required to 
participate in such programs without the affirmative vote of 
the reepective school aommitteas . 

"The area advisory comraittee shall annually make a report of its 
. activities f the preceding fiscal year to the govarnor , the 
board of education and tlie Commissioner of Education," (1958) 

Diagnostic Procedures 

t 

Alaska; "rinfal certification of a student for epee‘s a 1 services is the 

responsibility of the commissioner. The child shall undergo evaluation 
as defined by regulation of the department by qualified personnel 
for the pu^ose of detaCTiining whether or not the child is capable 
of receiving benefit from enrollment in a special education program. 

If determinad eligible and capable of raceiving benefit, and upon 
approval of tile application by the commissioner, the child shall be 
recoavnended for enrollment*" (1970) 
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California; 



"The general intellectual ability of a minor shall be 
evidenced by one or more of the following factors; 

(a) Achievement in schoolwork^ 

(b) Scores on tests measuring intellectual ability and 
aptitude* 

(c; 'Ihe judgments of teachers and schu"’l a^inistrators 

and supervisors who are familiar with the demonstrated 
ability of tdie minor* 

The general intellectual ability of a minor determned to be 
c^Xturally disadvantaged, shall be evidenced by criteria 
developed for such pu^ose by the State Board of Education - 
In no event shall the general intellectual ability of a minor 
determined to be culturally disadvantaged be evidenced solely 
by the criterion of subdivision (b) * " 1968) 

Florida: No child shall be given special se . vices as an exceptional child 

until he is properly classified as an exceptional child. A copy 
of the report certifying to the child's condition shall be kept 
on file in ttie principal's office.. No child shall be segregated 
and taught apart from normal ^ildreii %mtil a careful study of the 
child's case has bean made and evidence chtained vhich indicates 
that segregation would be for child's benefit or is necessary 

because of difficulties involved in teaching the child in a 
regular class. The principal shall keep a written record of the 
case history of each axceptional child available for inspection 
by school officials at any time* (1971) 

Kansas: "In^rdar to render proper instruction to each exceptional child, 

the school district shall certify exceptional children in accordance 
with the requirements set up by the state division of special 
education and shall provide examinations for children preliminary 
to making certification. The examinations necessary for the 
certification of exceptional children shall be conducted by 
persons certified by the state division of special education. The 
result of such exattiination shall be furnished to fhe teacher who is 
responsible for the training of su^ a child." (1949) 

North Carolina: In North Carolina an "exceptionally planted child" must 

meet the following criteria s (a) a gro^p intelligence 
quotient of 120 or higher, (b) a majority of marks of A 
and B, (c) average or better OTiotional adjustment, (d) 
achievement at least teio grades above the state norm, or 
in the upper 10 percent of local norms of the a^ninistrative 
unit, and (e) referral by school teasers and acsninistrators. 
Section 115-310 states that "tiie director shall recommend 
and the State Superintendent appoint, with the approval of 
the State Board, a supervisor for testing pupil 
classification who shall/ in cooperation with existing testing 
and pupil classification services of tlie Dep«tment of 
Public Instruction, be charged with tiie responsibility of 



testing and evaluating all children in the public school 
system for tlie purpose of identifying the exceptionally 
talented children. Said supervisor shall be a person 
well trained and professionally qualified to carry out 
this responsibility. In addition, the director shall 
recominend and the State superintendent appoint wi.th the 
approval of the State boards such specialists as may be 
necessary for adequate coimselling and identification 
pf such exceptionally talented school children through- 
out the State; and the State shall provide necessary 
fimds for office expenses and travel for the conduct 
of their work.'* (1961) 

p 

West Virginia I Each child prior to being placed in a special class, home- 
teaching or visiting teacher program shall be examined by 
appropriate medical specialists and/or psychologists who 
slall report to Idle county superJ.ntendent of schools. (1971) 



Financial Support 

California: The Superintenaent of Public Instruction may apportion to each 

applicant school district an amount equal to the total excess 
expense incurred by the school district in providing . a program 
up to $40 for each pupil participating in the program for one 
school year. Apportionments made during a fiscal year are 
limited to 2 percent of all students. Cl'967) 

The school district may apply to Uie Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for an advance apportionment for the purpose of 
defraying expenses incident to the initiation of a program 
including tlie identification of minors eligible to participate 
in the program. (1961) 

Connecticut: This law provides that districts providing specdjal edueation 

in accqrdmce with State regulations shall be reimbursed for 
two-thirds of the excess cost of the program. Ih computing 
excess cost, school distriets may rn elude costs of personnel/ 
equipment and materials ,, transportation , special consultant 
services, and rent. (1967) 

Delaware: The Stafe of Delaware reimburses local special education programs 

on a unit basis. A normal unit in tiie State is 25 pupils; for 
axeaptional children under various categories , the nuirtoer of 
children per unit has been reduced. However, there is no mention 
in -Uie law of the unit structure for gifted children. 
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Georgia s 



zniB statutes pr 



.. CiS CllciL riAt 



Idaho : 



Illinois : 



Kansas ; 



th0 Student Honors Program Ca summar 
program for gifted children) , be financed by the State Board 

of Educati' ' to meet all operating and pupil costs and expenses, 

(1964) 

Idaho law provides that the State Board of Education add 80 percent 
of the total cost of the special education program for exceptional 
children to the education foundation program of the district. (1965) 

Illinois law provides two alternatives for State reimbursement. 

The first provides for the payment of one-half of the average 
per capita costs of pupils in programs for the gifted through- 
out the State, multiplied by the nrunber of pupils and average 
daily attendance in ttie district's program, multiplied by one 
of the following factors relating to different assessed valuations 
per pupil in average daily attendancej 1.0 in districts with 
$20,000 or more; 1.2 in districts witli $16,000 but less th^ 

$20,000 r 1#3 in districts with $12,000 but lass than $16, / 

1 . 4 ' in districts with $9,000 but less tiian $12,000; lw5 in 
districts with less than $9,000. "In no case shall the claim 
for reimbursement of any district exceed the per capita cost 
of such prooram to the district multiplied by the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance." This formula also limits 
the nujttoer of pupils in attendance to 5 percent of the average 
daily attendanca in the district. 

The second foinnula provides an annual rate of $5,000 for each 
professional worker who meets the established standards for the 

position. C1965) 

Reimbursement for services to exceptional children in K^sas is 
based upon a per teacher unit system with additional reimbursement 
for transportation, travel, and instructional materials.^ cooperative 
programs between districts are further reimbursed. (1971, . 



Louisianai 



Louisiana provides financial support for special education on a 
\m±t. basis, ^at is, it assists in the financial support of a 
teacher per so many pupils. Ihis section outlines the per pupi_ 
ratio in all areas of exceptionality except that of the gifted, 
which is left to be determined by regulations of Uie State 
Board of Education. (1964) 



MaBsachusetts s 
E2;pired 6-30-67 



Nebraska : 



This section authorised the State Departanent of Education 
to reimburse on a matching basis cities, towns, and regional 
school districts for idie cost of special programs, (1964) 

ras general sohecl finance law providaa that disuicts having 
programa for gifted children be reimbursed an additional .25 a. 

for every gifted child. (1967) 
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North Carolina: The full program outlined in the statutes for ‘‘exceptionally 

talented children’' is financed by th& State. For 
locally , administered prograiriS , "the Superintendent of any 
school adiiiinistrative unit may submit to the dlractor a 
proposal. Including any program already in operation, for a 
local program for the education of the exceptionally talented 
children in tliat administrative unit. If such proposal is 
approved by tdie director, in accor dance with the rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the State board, for 
qualification of local programs tander this article, there 
shall be allocated by the State Board out of the Nine 
Months School Fund, to the school admihis trative unit, such 
firnds as may be necessary to carry out the program." (1961) 

Ohio: "The State Board of Education may provide financial assistance out of 

any ftinds appropriated for this purpose to Boards of Education for 
developing and conducting experimental programs of education for 
academically gifted children." (1959) 

Oregon: School districts must si^kmit at the end of the fiscal year the 

amount expended pursuant to the plan during that fiscal year- 
Reimburseinent "shall be based on the nuiriber of children in average 
daily membership- ..in tti\e schools of that district for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 prior to the school year for which the plan 

was approved and in effect. ihe amount of remhuxse: ant shall be: 

(a) $1,50 per child for the first year the program operates. 

(b) $1.00 per child for the second year the program operates, 

to) $0.50 per child for the third year the prograin operates." 

Districts are required to expend out of district funds an amount equal 
to the grant by the State . 

Rhode Island: "The State shall reimbi^se each city and town in an amount not 

to exceed Ons^half (1/2) of the sum of the instructional 
salaries, textbooks and supplies expended for each approved 
program." The general assembly is to appropriate the funds 
it aeems necessary to carry out the program. Eligibility 
for reimbursement is to be determined by the Commissioner 
upon advice of the area advisory committee, (1958) The 1960 
general State aic law removed all categories for State funding. 
Thus the above scatutes, while remaining on the books, receive 
no earmarked f tmds . 

This ‘law gives the State Super intandant of Piablic Instruction the 
authority to allocate supplementary funds for excess costs of 
programs for students of superior capacity * (1961) 



Washington.: 



Comparisons o£ Gifted and Average 
Students in the Project TALENT 



Populations 







COMPARISONS OF GIFTED AND AVERAGE STUDENTS IN 



THE PROJECT ^ AEENT POPUIATIONS 



In-trodu-:; "1 

Prone ct. TALENT f initiated in the spring of I960, was a massive survey 
of approximately 450,000 secondar^’^ students throughout the United States.!/ 

The students spent two days taking various aehieveinent and aptitude tests 
and responding to questionnaires. From the total population data, analyses 
were made of findings from a stratified random sample which represented 
51 percent of the 1960 high school youlJi of the nation. Subsequent studies 
were made at one- and five-^year . ’ ^rvals to determine the validity of 

initial adueational and vccational choices. 

Since Project TAI^NT included students representing the range of abilities 
within the usual secondary school population, it is possible to make some 
comparisons of the characteristics of the gifted and average within the 
group. Therefore, certain data on the highest 2 1/2 percent in ability were 
compared to similar data on the 2 1/2 percent closest to the mean of the p- 
total population* comparisons generally tantiate data from other 

research and from testimonials at the regional hearings suinmarized elsewhere 
in this report; the data offer as well some added insights into persistent 
waste of human talents* 

High School Acadamic Achievement 

At the regional hearings and in the testimony of everts, Goncem was 
e^^pressed frequently about inappropriate school offermgs and resultant 

i/Detalied information may be fomd in Operations Research, Inc* Analytical 
Studies of Selected Educational Data . Silver Spring, Maryl^ds OEI, April 1971 
The tables at the and oi this summary come from the OKI Report. 



underachievement among tlie gifted. The research summary (appendix A in 
this repo?.*t) cited studies which indicated unsatisfactory achieveinent in 
many gifted youth. Project TALENT added supporting data on this problem 
with respect to cxirriculum choices/ grades in general, and grades in selected 
si^jects. 

While the great majority (92 percent) of the gifted high school seniors 
in Project TALENT pursued a college preparatory course in high school, as 
opposed to 31 percent of tlie average, 8 percent were enrolled in general or 
terminal vocational courses. It can be assumed, therefore, that a significant 
number of the gifted were tahing courses of Ixttle or no intellectual challenge 
to them. This occurred when much greater emphasis was placed upon college 
attendance by all those capable of success than during tli.e present era. 

Another indication of underaohievement (at least a., judged by teachers) 
is found in the grades of the gifted. Grade point averages for 3 years of 
B's and C's or lower were reported by 20 percent of the gifted students. One 
out of 5 of the gifted performed at no more uiaii an average level as measured 
by grades, which posed problems if they chose co attend college. Certainly 
their performance wr uld have barred them from admission to top-rated 
institutions, although thei.r ability should have enabled them to succeed 
easily. 

Table 1 {page m- 7) shows that, while 4 out of 5 gifted students earned 
grades of A or B, one in 5 failed to achieve according to expectations. Actually, 
ttie true expecation of performance in relevant and challenging coxorses should 
be that ttie vast majority of the gifted would earn A's, 
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The highest inciclence of average or below average grades was in foreign 
langiJiages (29 percent) , with science, social sciences, mathematics, and 
English ranging between 15 percent and 19 percant. Whether this drop was 
due to teaching methods or course content in foreign languages is unknown 
but it is interesting to note that the average students attained their 
highest grades in this area. The discrepancy in performance of the gifted 
and average certainly indicates a need to examine the relevance of foreign 
language teaching :f 02 " the gifted- 

Racognition by the gifted themselves that their high school grades were 
substandard compared to their potential is shown in table 2 (page B - 8) . 
Although nearly one-tliird of the gifted felt that their grades were a fair 
reflection of their ability, 38 percent stated that their grades were 
representative of their ability only half of the time or less, h universal 
problem in the use of letter grades ,is indicated by tlie responses ojE both 

tJi0 giftsd and ths avenrags studsnts- 

In summary, the information from grades, from curriculum choices, and 
from composite grade point averages shows that significant numbers of the 
most gifted high school students are failing to adbj.eve, and are curtailing 
or eliminating thuir opportunities for mteanlngful achievement as adults, 
ffliis waste of hianan resources is a serious national problem. 

High Sdiool Activities 

Numeroua major studies have shovm that th.e giftea participate more 
activelv than the average in a, wide variety of activities, including not only 
Intellectual ana aesthetic, b«. also organizational ^id athletic pursuits. 
Project TAXJSHT has verified this finding. As taole 3 (page E - 9} shows, less 
than 1 percent of the gifted belonged to no organization, as contrasted wil* 
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1 , p«=e„t th, .vera,,. Tha extent of p.ttioip.tion W the ,lftea «ae 
,o,atet in all of the oategotles of »eth,tship het»een 3 a„a 7 or,ani tataota . 
only 5 patoent of the gifted stated that they »e„ not active in their 

Chosen organitatione, compared to 13 percent of the average, toioe as .»y 

. , . , ,,a-s Tc<-ive in 5 or more organizations, 

gifted as average studem:^ we^e ac^rve _n 

The t^aiority of the gifted served as president of one or .ore organisations, 
While only about one-third of the average held this office. The gifted were 
elected acre frequently, and served .ore frequently in other offices Within 
their organisations th«i the average. In addition to serving as president, 

one-fourth of the gifted had held other offices 5 or more times. 

g-, rn-t the qifted young person is an isolate has been 
The stereot^e that the girteo yw ^ i- 

discredited by all .agor studies during «.e past 30 years, hdded evidence 
of «.e extent to which the gifted participate in various group activities 
cowe. fro. Pr odeot TM^«T data on tea. sports, hs table 4 Cp.ge K - 10, shows, 
«,e gifted participated in a^letics ,«re than the average students. 

in other activities, such as attendance at cultural events, and even in 
individual sports suai as golf, swinging, and tennis, «ie gifted participate 
a„re extensively than the average. The ccposite Lpreesion is of yocng 
people whose performance is both more universal ana more outstand 

of 1iie Bverage population. 

F uture Educationa l Plans^ 

" While the nusber of students plann.ihg to cosplete college was much 
higher among the gifted than »ong the everage, , approximately, 13 percent of 
are gifted planned either ne educetion beyond high aohool, or some type of 

cerminel education wi«i leas «.an a ba^elor-s degrae. «iase plans, as shown 

■' e , ea E - 11) were found to be highly accurate in the first-year 

in table 5 (page E - IJ-i # were i. 

follow-up study. 
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significant also is the info«nation in table 6, (page E - 11), which 
indicates that many parents of 1±Le gifted underestimate the educational 



potential of their children. While all of the gifted have abili-^ for 
probable success at the g:-ad "ate school level, only 17 percent of the parents 
desired this level of education for their children. Even more significant 



is the fact that IS percent of the parents limited their educational aspirations 
for tlieir children to vocational or terminal levels cr less, or failed to 
communicate goals of any kind. 

Follow-up Studiss 

The first-year follow-up study fomd that nearly one-fifth of the gifted 
either did not attend college, or were not enrolled in a 4^year college. 

The reasons for non-attendance differed between the gifted and average, with 
lack of f\ands cited much more frequently by the gifted. While lack of funds 
also affected the average, as table 7 (page E - 12) shows other categories 
were mentioned more often Uian was the case with idia gifted, ^nong ttia reasons 
categorized, lack of money was the only single one mentioned by more than 3 
percent of the gd.fted staple. 

Of the gifted who had planned to enter college, 84 percent were in 
college at the time of the followup. Approximately 'Uie same nunODer of gifted 
and average youth had dropped but by tiie end of toe freshmen ryear (7 percent) . 

Of tnose actually entering, 90 percent of toe gifted were enrolled at toe 
and of toe first year, but an ^June^ectedly high percent had dropped out because 
of eitoar failure or fear of failure, as table 8 (page E ^ 13) indicates. This 
may have been due to toe well-knovm problem of gifted students who develop 
poor work habits because of imchallenging courses in seconds^ schools. 
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The second follow-up study ^ after 5 years, gave gome indications oj. 
both college success and prcb^le career choices. Tlie highest iiumbej- the 
gifted were employed as accountants or high scrioor ceacufcjxa - 

(page E - 14) indicates, an appraclable nuirtoer of the gifted also were employed 
as secretaries or typists; ttis number probably aocounted for one- fourth of 
the gifted female population, and included more gifted than average. Some 
inference may be drawn by scanning table 9 and reflecting on the probable job 
satisfaction for the gifted in the various occupations . 

It is apparent that the gifted are less interested in permanent roles as 
secretary- typists or as structural workers than the average. Indeed, at least 
90 percent of «ie gifted secretary-typists planned to leave these occupations,, 
as opposed to a much less dramatic deelina among the average. It is apparent 
also tdiat the changes desired by the gifted are for positions which call for 
less routine work and more challenge . 



The gifted in the Project TALENT sample, ^lile found to be more versatile 
than the average on a number of counts, also were a group with certain problems 
and needs. NimODers of them failed to achieve satisfactorily as high school 
students. TOO many failed to attain satisfactory post-high school educations, 
and 5 years after tHey left high school, at least 17 percent were in occupations 
which did not utilize their capabilities. Dissatisfactien with their 
occupations, and intention to leave them were e^^ressed by many. While success 
in making ttie adjustment is not known at present, the waste of many significant 
years is apparent. ~Both those who are .occupationally mOiappy and those with 
whom they associate are the losers. 
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TABI£ 1 



My grades in all courses starting with the 
ninth grade have been: 




0 10 20 30 40 §0 60 70 80 90 



Perea nt 
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TABLE 2 



My grades refloat my ability fairly accurately. 



Almost , 

Always 


Most of thJ3 ^ 


' 


Time 




Half of the 




Timn 




Not Very 




Often 





31.2 



□ 18.0 



ililHllT 



lummiimniiii 



] 30.8 



25.1 



1B.7 



□ 2B3 



miiiiimiiiiLi i«-2 



I 19.4 



Tun 5.1 



Almost 

Neviir 
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TABI^ 3 



How many clubs or organizations (other than athletic) have you 
belonged to in the last 3 years? 



None 



One 



Two 



Three 



Four 



Five 



Six 



Sevan i 
Mora 



] 0.0 



tt|3.2 



1S.5 



14.S 



11.1 



14,4 



^TITTTTiiilMm 16.6 

1 13,7 



nimimnijjn is.6 



D 12.7 



16,9 



11,1 



nMim 10.1 



S.3 



24.7 



3 8.7 
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4 



How many athletic teams have you been a member of in the last 3 years 




Page 179 of ORI Report 
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TABLE 5 



Education expected after high school: 



High 

Only 



n 1-7 



Vocstional, Busing, 
Junior Coltogs 



TTTm 6.1 



Some 

College 



Graduate From 
Coliegd 



37.5 



3 2 S .6 



ntm Gifted 
Ava-aga 



TTmTT6.5 






8 b .8 



23.2 
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TABIB 6 

How much cducutlon do your parents or guardians want you to hav©? 
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TABIE 7 

Reasons for not being in college (based only on those 
who had planned to attend): 




Page 196 of OKI Report 
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Tmm 8 



Are you still in college?. If no, why rot? 
(Based only oh those who entered college) 



Yes 



No, Good 
Job Offer 



No, Got 
Married 



Nd^ Was Afraid 
to P&H, or Failed 



No, IVtonQy 
th’obiems 



No, Illness 
Other Reason 






3 84.2 



] .2 

] 



1 1.3 



] .6 



ICQ S.3 

] .s 




nnn Gifted 

I J Average 



]Q 23 



7.9 
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TABLE 9 



What is your current Job? 
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^PENDIX F 



OUR CASF, STL DIES 




CAtaFORNIA IffiNTALLY GIFTED MINOR PROGRAM 
A Brief History 



This brief history is submitted at the request of the 
U. S. Office of Education for Inclusion in a report to 
Congress (June, 1971) by the U, S. Ccramiss loner of Education 



By Paul D. Ploi-miaii, Ed.D* 

Consultant in the Education of the Mentally Gifted 



Sacramento, California 
' April 12, 1971 
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CALIFORHXA, "MTSlALLy GUTiED MLJIOR PROGRAM 
A Brief Historj’' 



by 

Paul D. Plowman, Ed.D 

Consultant in Education of the Ifentally Gifted 



Inty oduotion 

■jhA state of Califomia encourages school districts to provide 
qualitatively different and appropriate learning ep^erienees for 

children in the vpper two percent of generic mental ability, OSirou^ guide- 
lines, consultant service, and estre. fmds, ■Uae tate se^s (1) to prepare 
over 100,000 mentally gifted minors for ra^onsihle and productive adult 
roles in government, business, b ttie professions j (2) to help each gifted 
child gain a realistic and heal y except of himself— his strengths, his 
weaknesses, his areas of needed inprovement, and. his potentialities j and 
(3) to develcp these children into intellectually and creatively capable, 
productive, and co]^asBionate human beings. 

Specific learner obiactives are for the child i 

1, To esEceH in academic atta1 nment ; 

1.1 Thr ough acqjisltion, organization, and evaluation of knowledge 
and 

1*2 Thr ough perfecting skills of reading, writing, and use of 
nvmhers . 

2 , To becoms ad^t at such intelleetual skills as : 

2.1 Analysis of proble]^ 

2.2 Definition, of problMis 

2.3 Identification of altemative soluticms to problems 

3, To create original and worthwMle products. 

4, C- To gain leadership sMUs. 

3 , To acquire knowledge aboijb a ntanber of career possibilities; 

' 5*1 Through which he ml^t gain perscaial satlsfactiffla and/or 

5,2 qhrnugh which he might hrip to i^rove *Uie socle-^ in which 
he Uvea, 
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Prog 3 fa 3 ii inaviguration and developinent are based laponi 

1, Reported neglect of intellectually gifted children in f 3 classrooms 
of 'thB 

a* An avareness that these children have unique learning needs -which 
reqtiire certain types of programs, learning a^erienoes, materials, 
ant teachers • 



3. Research evidence tliat shows "striding gains in aehievCTient with 
acconpany^ng personal and social 'benefits" resulting from special 
programs . 



Furthermore, it can be said that programs for gifted children are consistent 
•with hasie principles of American education end of American democracy and 
that such programs are logically a part of a broader concern for optl^ 
development or full develcpment of all children wi-tii facial talents and 

special needs.* . 

rrthi a r^ort (1) outlines historical roots and devel^^nt of -Uie ^i- 

fomLa MentelU Olfted Minor Erogr^ 1925 

contributions of developmmtal proaeets imde possible throu^IBOE Cooperative 
Research and Title V, ELaaaen-fcaiy and Secondary Education Act funds; and 
(3) describes the current status of the program* 
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Historical Roots and r-aYelcrpment of the 
California Mentally Gifted Jittnor " rogram 



Roots of the California program for children in the upper two pe:< cent 
of general mental ability extend back to the mon^unental reaearch efforts of 
Lex.’is Terman of Stanford university^ In 1925 he pvsblished his first volume 
of Genetic Studies of Genius,^ This book described eharacteristics of 1^000 
California gif-ted” cMldren. By 1951# Ban Diego and Los Angeles had established 
conceptually sotmd and oonprehetisive educational programs for gifted childx’en 
and youth o In 1955 and 1956# persormel in California State Department of 
Education held e^loratory and planning meetings regarding the role of the state 
in encouraging school districts to make special provisions for these children. 

A California State Study conducted from 1957 to i 960 evaluated IT different 
kinds of programs and 929 pi^lls and concluded: 

“The special provisions made in these programs were beneficial for 

the gifted • « . participating ptgjils lade striking gains in achieve- 
ment with acconpanying personal and social benefits, "5 

Per pt^ll support levels documented and recommended by -Ur State Study 
in i960 were : $200 per pipil per year for additional operational esspenses 

and $J^ per pvpil for costs incinTed in the initial Identification of a child 
as a mentally gifted min or. Assembly Bill 361# passed in 1961# provided $to 
as the total amount available per pi^ll per year for both identification and 
operational expenses. 

During the first year, school districts spent an average of $83 per 
peirtleipatlrig mentally gifted minor for these extra esptenses. In-depth studies 
reveled program costs for special classes and counseling and tutoring still 
exceeded the recommended $200 level. 

At the present time (tm years after the start of the program) state 
Bumey available to school districts for extra costs of identification and 
conducting a program amounts to to $k0 for identification cai a one-time 
basis and up to $6o per pvpil per year for the ^tra dosts of instruction. 

Over the past ten years there have been a nimber of legislative bills sub- 
mitted to '^e Legislature and. studies iirade which pegged the needed sipport 
level at $150 to $200 per pvpll, plus fvinds for identification. 

AssMtoly Bill 361 ( 196 L) also established a consultant service within 
the State Department of Education. During 'Uie first few years of 1he State 
Itentally Gifted i£Lnor Program two consultants concentrated their attention 
upon interpretihg legislation and rules ^d regulatlans to school districts 
throu^out the state s»d devdopeo atddelines for school districts to follow 
in Inaugurating programs, ^en In 1963 # ih^ procured $2^4-9# 000 of federal 
(USOE Cooperative Research) fmids to demons trate model aspects of four of the 
state program types# Since -Uie conclusion of the federally financed project, 
Callfojmla Project Talent, efforts have been directed toward developing 
exeEplary curriculum guides and a statewide framework. , 

■ 2'3l 



Key elements in the operation of mentally gifted minor progrems are ? 
procedures for identil^ng children as mentally gifted minors and for placing 
them in one or more programs approved hy the State | consent of parents | 
written plans developed hy school districts j and a case study on each child. 

Oie case study is prepared as part of the identification process and becomes 
ttie basis for planning sui table educational provisions for each child. 

It is to the credit of many school administratorB and interested civie 
groins that local school districts have over -^e past ten years contributed 
their own funds to augment the stgjport provided by the state . During the 
first year of the program (I96I-1962 ) , seheol districts spent an average of 
$83 of extra money per pi^Jil in offering programs for mentally gifted mnors. 

^ fevf school districts spent as high as $ 9^0 of ^tra m^iey per pi^ll in 
offering such programs , Ihe average per p\®ll extra es^^endltura for 
1^59-1970 was $l.-fL. As the charts ’'Enrollment end ibcpenditures ", shows, the 
growth of pupil participation from 33 A 6 k full-time eguivnlent piipils (over 
38 000 individuals) In I96I-I962 to apprccclmately 112,000 full-time equivalent 
pi^ils in 1970-1971. At the present time, 250 California school districts^^ 

(wii^ an eS'tiiaatecLaggrega'te population of* about 95 stace* 

vide pupil population) special provisions for’mentfally gifted sainors. 

State money available for the mentally gifted minor p^^gram in ttie 1970-1971 
school year is approaclmately ei^t and one— half mlllipn dollars » 

Authorised €3g)endituras Include toe purchase of instructional E©.terials^ ^ 
Inservlce ed'Ucation^ salaries of consultants, and psychologists or psychc^trists, 
transportaticn to areas of special learning (Incl uding field trips). J^cpendi- 
tures made under this program are to be those incurred solely for providing 
the special program and must be readily identifiafcle in the accounting records 
of the school districts. Bie ^^enses incurred shall also he directly related 
to ptg)ils enrolled dur^ the fiscal year in the, special pro^am and would not 
have occurred had the progrfuii not been initiated. 

g^e following chart outlines es^enditures authorized from 1961 - 19 ^ 

■hh-rmigh 1969-1970. It also shcws enrollments for the same period. 
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INHOIiMESra AHD EXBBHDITUBES 
Menially Gifted Minor Progreai 



(a) (I3) (c) 



FiscaJ. {sebool) 
Year 


One Semester 


One Year 


FuU-Tlme 

Equivalents 


NuBEtoer of 
School Districts 


1961-62 


71-14 


31607 


35164 


188 


1962-63 


8408 


5 kkkS 


58650 


225 


1963-64 


U281 


65972 


71613 


246 


1964-65 


U084 


77865 


83407 


273 


1965-^ 


H248 


81113 


86738 


a6e 


1966-67 


U859 


8553^ 


9lJi64 


260* 


1967-68 


18935 


88841 


98309 


254 


1968-69 


21117 


98248 


108807 


244* - 


1969-70 


16740 


100638 


1C^008 


248* 



Enrollment and aa^odlture ayata are fron Fisoal Year Apportionment Beports and 
OOi^ute^TUxx ftscal^year sums^ifl0S« 

Cpluiaa "C” contains earner] progrm aai*ollwnts as one semester^ 

Enrollment Estimates (PuU-tlme Equivalents) 

1970- 71 - HI, 692 

1971- 72 - H7>300 
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(f) (g) (h) ^ 



^cpensee 

Reported 


State 

AHorance 


Local 

Expenditure 


Percentages Local 

J^andltures of* 
Sitpenses Reported 


2,936,736 ^ 


1 


2,936,736 


100 


3 , 247,062 ^ 


1,342,439 


1,904,623 


58.7 


3,433,871 


-2,216,781 


1,217,090 


35.4 


3,983,217 ^ 


^ 678, 454 


■ 1,304,763 


32.8 


4,423,880 ^ 


3,124,986 

^ Minus 40,726 


1,258,168 


28.4 


6,896,950 


— — • ' — — — “ 

^ 3,281,605 

Minus 62,269 


3,553,076 


51.5 


12,162,637 


4,547,463 


3 , 204,395 


26.3 


13 , 6 Ij 4,322 


3,695,099 


9,969,223 


73.0 


13,175,217 


7,937,720 


5,216,566 


' t 

40.0 



access cost reiMbursement basis of funding 1961-62 to I966-67. Current cost bass.B 
of funding I967-68 to proseirt (3/18/7I). 

mie drop In the total allonraaes for 1558-69 is, attributed to a return to an annuBl 
support level of $ltO per BentaUy gifted minor. (See Inteipretatlon and attachment 
from Vol. XVIII, No. 1, March 1970, Special IdueaticMi Newsletter. ) 

•mie arrows from Coltum "g" to Coltum "f" indicate that these ''state allowanoeB" 
were paid on an exeess cost reintoursement hasls to offset at least a portion of the 
extra ea^nses incurred duxdng and reported for -^e previous school (flsc^) year. 









Develqpnental activities from I96I to 1971 Include the d onstration 
projeet, Callforhia Project O^ent (1963^1.966) , and a more recent Title V, 
ESEA project (1968-I969) to pr^are a statewide framework on gifted child 
education and exerplary curriculum guides • 09 iese activities are described 
below under "itevelqpaseat, Demanstration, and DlssoDinatloa Projects"* 

Por a more detailed review of ehanges made in fimdlng and operating the 
California Mantally Gifted Minor Pro^am^ note the attached article, "itentally 
Gifted Mnor Program Indicates Progress Overall Dxaring the Past 45 Years • 

1925-1969". 
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Develcpioeiit, Itemcmstratlon^ anfl DisseDjlns.tlCi Projects 



California Project Talent--A U.S» Office of Education 
Cooperative Researcli K*ojeet 

ae 1E1C( EducatlOEial Resources Informatioa Center, T^OE) resime of 
■Uie final r^ort of California Project ®^ent to the U,S. Office of Education 
contains the following ahstract statonanti 

"Cfelifomia Project Talent was a 3§**year project which demonstrated 
four types of programs for nentally gifted children and you-ttis" 

"Bae enrlc hnifi nt demonstration I 



(l) jtoalyzed the needs for inservice training of teachers and 
develc^efl aOTropriate workshops j and ^ 



(2) Invented, field-tested, and disseminated special pi^ll units In 

(a) scientific dlscovej^, Bsethodolo^, end investigation throii^ 
a study of ^aphic representations of statistical information 
using tiie Bloom Ta 3 Con<^y ;T 

(b) creative egression throu^ a study of the literary element of 
characterization using «;d.lford's Structm'e of InteHeet 
Model j° and 

(e) critical appreciation throu^ a study of the fimdBa&ntal forms 
of music using Bruner *s Process of Education 



"The acceleratifm demonstration imraLved Individual plac^issnt procedures 
and accelerated pi^ils ftcma grade two to grade four by using a special 
Slammer session and eiqployiaig ttctensive case studies, counseling, and 
tutoring. 

’’The comiBellzig-instriictional dsmoiastration showed interrelated goals, 
processes, and cmtents of i^gllsh, social sci^ce, gtddanee, and sb» 11- 
coamseling designed to iaqprove communication skills, encourage 
develcpment of values and a phUos^hy of life, and promote more 
effective learning in social sciences and in ^^Ish in grades 7-9* 

”raie fecial clnss d^nonstrntion showed the anlg.ue iralue of the all-day, 
fuU-week peeled, class setting in Iqprovlng (l) problem solvingj 
(2) the abUity to apply facts and principles j and (3) insig ht into the 
natiare of leaning. 



•'Overall I 

i 

(1) Four new progrtuns were invited, adopted, demonstmted, and 
dlssemlnatedi 

(2) Related constd.tant, teacher, sbd counselor roles were describedi 

( 3 ) Products produced included a fUm series, filmstrip, and pro^am 

guidelines; and U , 

@Lfted ^rlld pro^aiu were proaoted, ^rl^ed, and ^^anded,"^® 
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C orrlculum Evaluation and pevelgpmen-t; for ttentall y Gifted Mlnorg^-A federa^^ 
~f^■nan^ea/ ^tle. V, Elamantaiy ana Secondary Educatilon Act Project (Igo^lyfO j 

Not in final steges of edi'fciiig and printing are a ■fcen'ta'blve state 
frajueworW^and 21 exCT^larjr curricula guides, Siibjeet areas representec' are 
English, matheiiiatics, social sciences, art, muaie, Mid foreign languagaa. 

Each of -toe guides contains miquel^' apprspriate 'behavioral objectives, smjor 
ecneepts and generallzatims, teaching approaches and learning activities 
vhlch reflect leaining theories and processes eliciting hl^er levels of 
thinking, a saaple lesson plan, a saople imit plan, and suggested sources of 
na.terlals . 

In the applleatlsm for the $85,000 Title Y, ESEA grant -ttie foUowing 
statement vas made as to hOT the proposed project vould significantly 
"develop, iB^srove, and expand activities" of "Hie California State Departn^nt 
of Education; 

"Elis project seeks to develcp curriculum model s uniquely tailored 
to the needs of intelleetuall^ gifted children. ‘Oxe typological approach 
suggested should have a spreading effect and result in li^rove^nt of 
programs plauined for other tOTOlogies of children. 

"This project should stimulate reevaluaticm of all scistlng curriculum 
and encourage the selection and pr^araticaa of currlcultaa guides, 
teaching guides, and sample materials (including texthooks) which foster 
systeneitie Improvement of hi^er inteHeetual s kill s and speoiflc traits 
of creativity in pt^ils, 

"ftnft'hhft'p anticipated outcoo^s is the construction of Inservice education 
gyifl teacher training programs ‘whicdi ■will help neachers beccm^ skilled 
educational diagnostic Ians and prescription everts— persons able to 
orchestrate optimum davelepment of -toe gifted," 



* ”'pt« ani»< jn-i«TfM»oh Jeeti-ves . Principles, and eurricid.'iaa tos Men'bally Gifted Minors 
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Cxn-rent Status of the Program 



Today- the California Maitally Gifted frflnor Program is an of a 

catecorlcal aid program that has from its inception specif rnten s 
fobieetives). In terms of the unig.ueness of children in tlmt categoiy^ 

Obvious ^airoles of this are the daDOonstration projects, publications, ^d 
guidelines -which stress the i^ortanee of deliberate ineffective develop- 
ment of hi^er Intellectual and creative skills, prior program 
procedures, throng vhieh school districts gualifir for speeiri allowances , 
involve eyeful scrutiny of program eluents such as differentiated learner, 
ohiectives, curricialum activities that elici-fc hl^er levels of thinki^, 

scheduling of each gifted child into 200 minutes per week of g.^ltetively 
different iearnins exp©ri©iaees, and *Ui© requij'Sd BtimiB-l revx©¥ of P^P 

“SJS if the progrem. «^,revel of coettouihg progre»B 

in Se 1971-1972 school year is contingent review hy the stete of 

evaluative procedures and data cm pi®il progresB and program effectiveness. 

An interesting ohsei-vation is that districts with mentally gifted minor 
programs have ©^erienced a "spreading effect" involying l^royement 
totS^ucation«a program. Otis mi^t he attrihutahle to the focus ^on the 
needs and reqVLLreiamiit of a (1^olo®r) of children wi^ pMfticul^ 

charaeteristies and reception of and an attest to meet the neefe of other 
typologies of children, spreading effect mi^t also he attrihutah^ to 

the requirenii^t of sm individual case study and the use of it in placea^nt of 
children and in planning edueati^al experiences for 1*em. 

Another reason for this spreading effect could be growins recogiltim 
of the teacher as ^ orchestrator of hi^er intellectual and creative skills. 
Gie Califomla KtentaUy Gifted Minor Pro^am has promotea -tois concept 
ttirou^ use since 1963 ot certain Models of educational objectives and o 
intellectual abilities. Especially useful in this regard have been the 

Sf MuStioIai Ohjlctlves : Cognitive mmalnTlnd "me Structure of 

the " 

’RnroUafent and Expenditures 

AS mentioned above, the current enroUment in the Mentally Gifted Ittnor 
Program is estlmted at 1H,700 full-time equivalent pi^ilB, an Increase 
frctt 35,200 during 1961 ^ 1962 , *ttie first yeax of ^e program. District 
participation rose durlag the nwm period from 
(from local and state fmds) have increased from $2,936,700 

$ 13 , 175,000 in 1969 - 1970 . Ihe total state eontribubloo rose frcmi $1,3^,000 
to $7,93S,000. 

iHie per pT©il level of funding extra aKpensee is still a fraction 

of the $250 pS pi®il amount doewnented as needed -ttrou^^e three-ye^ stujr 
?L^ef S ^ ^ifomia State Legislature from 1957-19&. ^atricts 

iSve 1® to $i »0 per p^il for the Initial cost of id^tificat^n and 0^ to 
$60 per ^11 per year for the cost of operating the program, ae 
IS piil^iiditwe for 1969-1970 vas pm.. It is mteMStins to 
in 1969-1970, 26.3 peremat of r^orted expenditures were from loeca s^ool 
SsttSTfSa.. tocre..*«>Jlg;Ajroait in 1968.1969 md decreaswl to 

40 pere^t in 196 ^ 1970 . 
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Ihere exists c^rentl^ a need for to $150 per pupil for program 
e^jenses and 1:53 to $50 for the costs of Identif ioatlon , 02ie validity of these 
f xgures has been docum ited in recent studies , 

^ypes of programs 

Ihe types of programs whleh ttie initial state regulations identified as 

appropriate for mentally gifted miiiora -fr/ere; 



1. Enrichment in regular classes. 



2 « Correspondence courses and tutoring. 

3 * P.i.aeeinent In advanced ^"ades or classes, 
k. Attendance in college classes by hl^ school students , 



5 . Special counseling or Instruction outside regular classrooms. 

6, special elc sses organized for gifted piplla. 



Tn addition to th^e there was a seventh option that allowed for innovation In 

a'c^slS districts could create JfcondSt 

a co^oslte or c<^rehensive program or som other kind of program that could 
not be classified under the above-motioned categories. 



Ch^es la the state regulations in 1969^ established two general f 
categories of programs : (l) special services or activities and (2) special 



Approved types of special services or activities are described as 



1. Flails r a m s , i n in ttielr regular classroom but participate in 
Sijppl^ental educational activities planned to aii©nent toelr 
reg^ar edueatioial program, while engaged In iiiese activities, 
pt^ils use advanced materials or receive special help throu^ 
persons other than the regiiar e 3 =-ssroOTi teacher, these mentally 
gifted minors mjy be specially groined wi thin a regular class- 
room setting. 

provided with additional instruction by the school of 
att«idance either by special tutoring or throng correspondence 
courses, Corre^ondence courses are to be si^ervlsad by a 
eertlftoated ei^lcgree wiliiia the pi®lls* school of attendance. 

3 * i^pils are placed in grades or classes more advanced thftn -Uieir 

ctoonologlcal age groi® and receive special instruction Dwbslde of 
the regtilar classroom In order to assist them In handling the 
advanced work. 
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i|.. Hi#i school pi^ils for a part of the day attend classes conducted 
by a college or Junior college or participate in college advanced 
placanjpnt prograiaa. instruction he carried out on either a 
high school or college caapufl. 

5 . Pt^Jils participate regTalarly cai a planned basis in a special 
eoTOseling or instructional activity or seBoinars carried ,,on diu-lng 
or outside the regular school day for the purpose of benefiting 
from additional educational opportunities not provided in the ' 
regular classroom in which the pupils are enrolled, 

6. Special classes or seminars are organized to provide advanced or 
enriched subject matter for a part of the school day . 

7. PvpHs identified as culturally disadvantagea mderachieving 
mentally gifted minors participate for a part of llie school day 
in educational activities designed to assist than to overcome as 
soon as possible their cultwal disadvantage and their tmder- 
achievement and to raable them to achieve in their acad^^e classes 
at levels eammensurate with their Individual abilities, 

8. Oilier services or activities approved ^ ^ days in advance by the 
Si^erintendent of public Instruction, 

Ihe second eategory of programs is the special day class ■ Ihls^program 
(^"tion consists of one or more classes tot al i n g a minimum school day and 
Involves only those pupils identl "ied as mMitally gifted minors, aese 
classes must be espeelally desired to meet the specific academic needs of 
mentally gifted minors for enriched or advanced instruction and must he 
qualitatively different from oUaer elasaes in the seme subjects in the 
school, Ehese classes must be tau^t by a teacher who, in Hie Judgnent of 
Hie administrative head of ' thi school district or, the county si^erintendent 
has specific pr^aration, es^erienee , ■ and personal attributes desirable for 
a teacher of gifted ehildrcan* 

If a B^ool cHstriet is to receive "special aU-owances" for the mentally 
gifted TiUnoT* program, pupils must participate a mlnlmiffi of 200 minutes per 
we* in a "qualitatively different" ins true tiohal pro^sm for at least 17 weeks 
of a sonaster, A simmer program of Huree ^O-mlnute periods a for 20 days 
may be counted^ as one of two possible sOTesters of "special allowance" 
wtltl^[)ent. 

It should be aotad that -^s is a volunta^' program and Htat to a large 
^tent the small anoimt of money available to date has had a desirahla 
seeding effect, Kowever, pany school districts find it necessary to limit 
their es^enditures to only tbie mon^ available f^om the state. 



* TPoy K'^nflQ **g^'»*ten»,.l8o nilnu tes j for Orades 1 - 3--230 minutes | and for 
Grades 4-12— 21|0 minutes , 
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other Program ElgMents 



Oi^er requiremfiii'ts include careful IdenL ’ ‘^ica'fcion of children as nien'fc al ly 
gifted using wT i avmilahle evidence and procedwes ou1d.ined in state regula- 
tions j ccaasent pf par^tsj develcpiofint and MLintenaiiee of a case steady on 
each child; and pi^)!! participation at least 200 minutes per ueek in a progTam 
that is "qualitatively different" from the regular program of -Hie school. 

Concero for Culturally Pisadv^taged 
Ifaderaehievlng Mentally Gifbed Minors 



Described, ahov# is a type of program thrOu^ vhich it is hoped that 
ttiese children ‘Will overcome -ttelr cultural disadvantage and their under- 
aehievenent and achieve in ttieir aeademle classes at levels comi^nsurate with 
their individual abilities. 

An aatlre issue of ^e Gifted Pupil a state newsletter on the mentally 
gifted minor progrem, was“ Si^hited to tiie needs and means of Identifying and 
Baking special provisions for culturally disadvantaged vpideraciiieving^ 
mentally gifted minors . Althot^b the state has suggested some waqrs for 
identify-ing these children, there still need to be pr^areu valid and reliable 
criteria for acconpllshing this task. 

Problems and Some Suggested Solutions 

A review of the current status of a program would be tncmsplete without 
identifying current problems, suggested solutlOTis, and trends. 



.1, T fRok of general atmureness and convincing evidrace of the uniqueness. 
btiA special value of educational provdsiwis for gifted children. 

2‘. Pvuslic coneeim about the lack of data showing the cost effectiveness , 
of pro^eams , 

3. Ineiftia— tendeney to maintain eurrent program fomat, educatloj^ 

provisions, and administrative procedures, < 

k, milwe to allow, develop, and proaiote (a) a nimber of program 
options and (b) eoB©osite programs, 

5* lade of mesuiingful, credible, adaptahle, and dissemina'bable program 



Problen^ 




pight- problems conftonting mentaUy gifted loinor and talent develbpiaent 



programs are 



models. 



6, Ladk of an effeetive delivery system of prpil and program IsaforiwitiQ® 

7, inek of tmined persoamel In program evaluation. 
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8® Need for "teaeliers ■who are skilled professionals (diagnosticians^ 

prescription es^rts, and evaluators) in developing hi^er co^ltive 
skills and leadership sklUs— and in getting children to produce 
creative prodticts. 

Suggested Solutions 

Credi'blli'l^ ■with , respect to the unig,UiBness^ or ^ecifil values of special 
educational provisicms for gifted childrffli can be developea -UirouA- 

1® ProcureiBent and diss^rdnation of credible evldaice of pt^pll 

progress in acQtuix^ing advanced knowledge^ achievi.ng outstanding 
profiei^ey in hi^er cognitive skills, producing creative, products, 
doBonstrating a hlsh degree of effectiveness in applying leadership 
skills, and In artistic perfonaanea® 

V 

2. Formulation and iise of behavioral objectives uniquely appropriate 
for gifted children,, as targets of intent for; 

2.1 Acquiring significant knowledge. 



3® Bie design and/or' application of evaluative methods and instrusaents 
that assess the degree to which individuals have attuned behavioral 
objectives. 

1, Cost e^ectiveaess can be shown, by detailing out the cost in 

terms of n»ney, time of professional pefsons, etc®, to provide 
^JJLdren with certain eaperiencesj to advance academic skills by 
- established Inor&s^tBj to create certain products r to achieve a 
certain degree qt knawledge acquisitiph as measured W standardized 
tests; and to b^ rated superior in performance of hi^ei- cognitive, 
creatlw, leadership, suid artistic perfornanee skills. 

Inertia probahly can best 'be overc^ie .tibrough creative reeoneeptualiza- 
tim of the program® would necessitate an aMlysis of all 

parameters, g^^ration. and considerati^ of alternatives, synthesis 
of ideas, .refinsmient eaid Inplementatian of new or n^e effective 
prb^ams for gi^ed and talented children ^d youth.® Possibly needed 
at this time, would be the developDient of a nunher of valid pro^^ 
options in tiie design and iapleniaatatlai of master plans for fhll 
dei^opment of htoKUi potn^tial. . , 

dosely related to previous idea would he that of establishing 
and describing credSle, adaptable, and dlss^tyoatable prc^raB 



2;2 Analyzing probleHS. 

2.3 Generating alternative solutio'^'*^ to problems 

2.4 dreating original and worthwhile products. 



2,5 Leading other persons. 
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models s These might he entii’ely aev desigiis or modifications or 
replications ox’ msdel programs previopsl^ demonstrated in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, IHjanesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Oregon, 

6 , Effective deliveiy systems n^^cessitate fuU-tlme es^ert personnel 
■with kno'wledge of inforaation storage retrieval, processing, and 
dissemination. Such systems can deliver needed Informatlcn on 
the progress of pxroils and on the effectiveness of programs. They 
can also deliver data needed for identiiying pupils as Igifted and/or 
talented and for placing them in suitable educational programs, 

7 , There is at this time a need to pi’fpare a reservoir -of program 
evaliiators and to organize program evaluation teams. ®iese could 
assist school districts and state d^ar'baents of education in 

■ assessing •Uie key parameters of programs of talent and intellectual 
potential development. 

8 , To meet the need for teachers "who are skilled professlonals.--who are 
facilitators and orehestrators of hi^er co^itive skill and leader- 
ship skill development— it is riecessa:^ to establish college teacher- 
training and insefviee education programs, ^ese should be si^ported 
by a system of f llowships and scholarships . . 

Trends a, 

The ealifomia Assembly In terim Gommlttee on Education pidDllshed a 
report in I96T In i^hich 'it steted : 

1 . Contrary to some pcpular notions, intellectually si^erior children 

often the ne^ecteS. children in the classroom, 

2 . Talent development is an li^ortant part of any growing and 
productive state. 

3. Without the intellectimil and creative skills to meet ttie unknown 

problans of tomorrow, pEcy soelety will begin a process of • 

stagnation and decay 

aere is gpowlng recognition of the truth of these three statonents— as 
evid^ced by recent interest repressed by' -Ude Iducatlw Gojmid.ttee of the State 
Chafer of Ccaomerce, by^aa increasing nunber of inqtJirles from legislators 
and mejobers of' -ae executive branch of state govenoment, and- by community 
groins such as Tbe lyeeum of t^e Monterey Pi^lnsuia, The Gifted Children's 
Association of Sen Fernando Vall^, and The. Gifted ^ildren's Association of 
Los /ngeles. There are now 35 identified assoeiatioas and or^nizatlens in* 
California that have as' their main- interest the needs and provisions for 
gifted end talented childr^. . ' 

One tr^d isay be 1 die increasing number of program(s) offered on a fee 
basis (from $5,00 to $20 per eMld) by caamubi-^ groups such as the three 
mentioned abow, '' '' 

243 



Another trend may he increased involvement of parents and other persons 
as special resource persons to teachers and children* 

With the increasing nvBriber of financial prohlems ea^erienced by school 
districts, attention may be diverted away frOTi special program development 
and directed more toward the regilLar program which may be Just as inappropriate 
for the gifted as it is for the borderline mentally retarded child, 

' lUnally, despite the fimncial pli^t of school districts , school 
districts are studying and attesting to implement criterion— referenced 
teiching and h^avdoral objectives for children, Bae imtivation for this 
trend may be to achieve a more rational basis for programs and observable 
measurable indices of the success of programs . 

Ihere is growing reeo^iition of the need for federal leadership and 
financial stpport for educational programs that will develc^ the intellectual 
and creative potential of children, youth, and adults, Itols is needed if we 
are to solve the horrendoiis social, econome, and pollticBl problems that 
conilront this State and Nation. 

It is also needed to make scbools places where children can gain know- 
ledge of their abilities and the knowledge and skills needed to become 
productive and successful adults. 
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The Calilornia program for identifying and 
educating menially gifted children has a back- 
ground of progress over a period of years. The 
following summary of research and mote rccpit 
legislative support was compiled by Joseph P. Rice, 
Jr,. Chief. Bureau for Mentally Exceptional Child- 
ren, and by Paul D. Plowman and Irving Sato, 
Consultants, liducation of the Mentally Cifted- 

1025 Lewis Tcrman of Stanford University puh» 

iishos first volume of Genetic Sttulies of 
(jcniiis and therein describes the character" 
istics of I ,(XX) ( aljforniu gifted eliildrcn. 
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r-ndiiliim of interest swings toward llie 
disadvaiitiigcd. World War fi kindlrs interest 
and some commitment in developing scien- 
tific talent- 

San Diego and Los Angeles establish well- 
thotight-out and comprehensive programs 
for gifted children and youth. 

California State Department of Education 
begins to show greater concern for the gifted 
than it had shown in prior years. 

Legislature of Caltfomiu sponsors a thrcc= 
year study, ‘‘Educational Programs for 
Gifled Pupils.” This study evaluates 17 
different kinds of programs and 929 partici- 
pating pupils- (Conclusion: . .the special 

provisions made in these programs were 
beneficial for the gifted - - . participating 
pupils made striking gains in achievement 
with accompanying personal and social 
benenis-”) 

Pcf 'pupii anniial support levels are docu- 
mented and recommended by the state 
study: $200 for operational expenses, $40 
for initial identification. 

A.B. 361 (Ch. 883, Stats. 1961) provides 
$40 per pupil. Tliis Is the total amount 
available for both identification and opera- 
tional expenses. Average district expends 
neuiiy $90 per pupil, Indepth studies reveal 
program cokis for special classes; counseling 
or tutoring still exceeds $200. 

Sla*c Department of Education employs two 
full-time consultants in the education of the 
montylly gifted. 

State De^rtment of Education reddiVfs. 
award of $249,000 from the Cooperahvd ' 
Research Branch of the IJ.S. Office of 
Eduction. The purpose is to develop and 
demonstrate special program prototypes for 



gifted students in California. Six model 
school district demonstration centers are 
established, and materials and curriculums 
are prepared for enrichment, acceleration, 
special class, and counseling programs. 

1965 1966 Nearly 90,000 gifted students are identified 

and in programs- District discouragement 
grows with failure of the Legislaturo to 
provide additional funds for operating pro- 
grams. Result is cutbacks in district funds 
for these programs. 

1966 Report of Assembly Committee on f.duca* 

tion, Deeembor 30, 1966. recom^nends 

(1) that titc Legislature more gloarly ostab- 
lish objectives in existing or altered mentally 
gifted minor programs; (2) that the state 
increase its support to a maximuni of S200 
per pupil per year for program expenses and 
S40 per pupil for initial identification; 
(3) lhat the state establish a system of 
scholarships for teachers of acad^'mically 
talented students: (4) that certain restrictive 
provisions of the Educ:ation Code be sus- 
pended when such action would improve the 
educational programs for gifted children; 
and (5) that there be created a ‘‘Statewide 
Council on Talent Development.” 

1967 A.B. 272 (Ch. 1209, S^ats. 1967) increases 
for one year only the support to S(»0 for 
pfogram expenses and $40 for identification. 
Old funding formula is retained. Result is 
promtion of “special Jlowanccs” to districts 
for the gifted program at 55 percent. Surplus 
of $14 million is found to offset $17 million 
deficit in another special education prograni. 
No money is available to offset a S2 million 
deficit in the menially gifted minor program. 
Several bills for extended support are killed 
as a result of early adjournment ol the State- 
Legislature. 

1967 In June, 1967, a special study nnanced by 

the Legislature a^ln shows the need for 
increased support. Amounts recommended 
are $150 per pupil for program expenses ^d 
$50 per pupil for Initiil identification. 

* 1968 Support reverts to $40 per year foi each 

m^tally gifted minor participating in an 
approved pro^am. This results because of a 
one-year termifiation date in A.B- 272 and 
early adjournment of the Legislature. Again 
a proration Is made, this tir jt 84 percent. 
Bemuse of inadequate funding, m^y edu- 
cators become disenchanted with the pros- 
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pocfN oT providing prt Jirums lo stimufufe an., 
develop iho eroalivi^ jcad..r5;inp and iiuciicc- 
tiial potential of cliiUXen, 

Scnalor Geoige Millei states at a hearing on 
flte MGM program that the Legislature has 
been known lu augment programs when 
sound gifidctines arc established and the 
maleriuis and leadership are available. 

A.B. 364 i.s passed ( :h. 1230, Stats' 1968). 
but implementation is contingent upon 
federal funding. This bill would have estab- 
lished 20 three-year pilot jirogiums for devcl- 
i*ping tccliniques of identirying arid teaching 
underachieving, culturally disudvuntuged 
nicnlully gifted minors. Fcdorul funding is 
r.ul forlhconiing, 

AJL 807 (Cli. 1339, Stats. 1968) directs 
that the State Dcpartmcnl of Education 
(I) develop criteria fur identifying under- 
uchieving, culturaJly disadvantaged cliildren 
as mentally gifted: (2) develop standards for 
special progrants for these cliildren; and 
(3) conduct a suivey to deternaine the 
number of such children in special programs 
for the gified and the district.s providing 
such programs, 

1969 Federal Title V, ESEA, money is used ( I ) to 
preparo a slatewide framework in gifted- 
child education; (2) to develop curriculum 
evaliiaiioii giiideltncs; and (3i pri^dticc 36 
cxcmpUiry curriculum guides in eight subject 
urca.s and across foiir griide-lcvet ranges. 
Approximately I 15,000 meiitiilly gifted 
miiiurs arc in special programs in 254 school 
districts. Most of these children are in 
‘‘enrichment in the regular classroom 2' a 
program which may involve little mere than 
buying? n few extra books. 

1969 State Department of Education finance biU, 

A.B. 409 (Dent), and two other bills, S.B. 

121 (Teale) and S.B. 306 (Rodda), arc 
iittruduced to increase the level of support 
to SI 50 per pupil per year for operational 
costs and SSO per pupil for idcnlificatiDn. 
Three more bills, A.B. 361 (Bagley), A.B. 

606 (Vcysey)t and A.B. 842 (Cory) ask for 
increased support at other levels of funding. 

Report is subihitted to the Legislature on 
procedures for identifying underachieving, 
culturally disadvantaged children as mentally 
gified. The reliability and validity of these 
procedures are not cstabllslied. 

The funding formula is still based pn^ 2 
perccfil of the average dally attendance of all 
cfiiUlreii in kindergaricn and grades one 
tlirough twelve. Mentally gifted minor pop- 
ujation approaches 3 percent. Adding under* 
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acrtieving, culturally disadva^.^!rJ'd children 
(who may or may not be g!::?u) could rLUaC 
Q pcfceniage to 4 percerit and could cause 
need for 50 pmeent proration unless 
surplus monies are rnade available to cover 
program dcricits. 

August A.B- 606 (Ch. 784, Stats. 1969) provides 

1969 school districts with $40 for every child 

identified as a mentaily gifted minor and 
$60 for extra progran* expenses for each 
identined mentally gifted minoj, Ihe fund^ 
ing formula is now based upon 3 percent 
instead of 2 percent of the average daily 
attendance of children in kindergarten and 
grades one through twelve. Increased fund- 
ing is contingent upon “available free sur- 
plus.” 

The following is a restatement of the finding of 
the Assembly Education Committee in 1966; 

We conclude that programs for mentally gifted minors 
constitute a vital part of the educational system of 
California, and should be redesigned and reorganised to 
stimulate the development of the maximum poicnnal of 
both students and programs. Talent development is an 
iiTiportant part of any growing and productive State. 
Without the intellectual ond creative skills to meet the 
unknown problems of tomorrow, any society will begin 
u process of stagnation and decay. 

National Project Selects California 
School Units to PartEcipate in Study 

According to Richard' A, Rossmiller, Professor 
of Educational Adrhinistration at the University of 
Wisconsin, the administrative units of the following 
California school systems have been selected to 
participate in the National Educational Finance 
Project Satellite Study on Exceptional Children* 

1 . Santa Cruz County Superintendent of Schools 
Office 

2. San Diego City Unified School District 

3. Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Concord 
4p El Rancho Unified School District, Pico 

Rivera 

5. San Juan Unified School District, rarniichaci 

6, Southwest School Districts Cooperative Spe- 
cial Education Program 

This sample of school programs provides good 
geographic dispersion; one or more units having 
devciopment centers; Title HI and Title VI pro* 
jects; and four schools which serve a kindergarten 
throu^ grade twelve population, ranging in one 
district from about 14,000 pupils to another of 
about 1 60,000 pupilsl 
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CONNECTICUT'S COMPCTIHENSIVE MODEL FOR TH.E 



EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED AND TMjEmTED 



John Hersay^ the noted author^ once wrote, "Oiir imcertainity ^out 
exactly how to develop talent is only one part of the greatest lansolved 
probleins in J^.erioan education— —the problJCTi of how to help eveiry child 
realise his maximum potential The nation as a whole, but the States 



individually, must recognize and ass\Hne the responsibility of the education 
of thm gifted and talented as an integral part of their total educational 
spectrum* 

Since each of the SO States has its own constitution, considerable 
variations may be found in tiie State constitutions with respect to education* 
Some of the provisions are \^-to*date and well conceived; others are antiquated 
and inadequate to the extent of impeding both general and spaeial education 
programs . 

Bach State constitution, almost without exception, charges the State 
legislature with the responslbili-^, and almost unlimited authority, to 
establish and eontroi public s^ool programs . 

Even after the variolas State legislatures have provided, within consti- 
tutional limits, for the general framework of their State educational systems, 
they continue to enact, amend and repeal many State laws relating to education 
during each legislative session. 

The great majority of these laws are well conceived and accordingly 
beneficial to tiie educational school districts of tiie respective States. 
Unfortunately, though, there are many provisions pertaining to education 
which are poorly conceived, and tiier^by do not respond to meeting the needs 
of children youtii. More specifically, Ihere are many State eduGational 
statutes which are not ”in tune with Ihe times.*' 
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In order for State educational statutes to promote and facilitate 
good educational programming at the local level r they should be enacted 
and organised in conformity with soimd principles of educational legislation. 
The following general principles should be followed in planning, studying. 



designing and implementing educational statutes; 

1. The laws should be in agreement, with the provisions of the 

State constitution- Disregard for this principle freguent^y 
leads to litigation. 



2. Even ■Uiough statutory laws should be more specific than 
constitutional provisions, they should be general enough 
to enable State and local boards ofia^educatlon to plan and 
operate without needless handicaps and restrictions. 

3. The statutes should be stated in immistakably clear tentB 
so as to convey tiie precise intent of the legislation. 

4. The laws should be codified periodically f provisions which 
are obsolete should be systematicaxly eliminated or amended. 

Recodification has not taken place « fast as it should; it should 
serve a significant purpose for State legislatures, State boards and State 
Departments of Education to analyze, appraise and ^^date school codes. The 
cost of recodification is small when compared with tee cost of litigation 
growing out of misunderstanding of antiquated, distorted aid vaguely written 
provisions for tee general and special ediieation of a State's children and 



youth - 



HISTORICAL PERSPBGTIVE OF GQ^fiCTIGUT PRPG^^idS TOR 

Auteor John Kersey was.teairB,tei of a special committee in ,1956 to study 
tee needs for Connecticut's gifted and talented children and youth. The 
Kersey conmlttee eonpiled a eomprehfflislve report of the needs for programs 
in Connecticut for the gifted and tainted. Little or no action was taken 
on the Everts Report (the committee report) until 1965-66 when tee State 




Department of Education conducted a nationwide search for a consultant 
for the gifted and talented to provide leadership for the State and its 169 
school districts in making provisions for such children arid youth. 

Concurrently, in recognition of a need for a review of the statutory 
provisions and regulations for tiie eaueation of exceptional children in 
Connactiaut, the State Board of Education arranged for a comprehensive 
study to be undertaken over a five-mon^h. period in mid“^1966* Dr. R. Daniel 
Chubbuek, Chairman of the Department of Educational Administration at the 
Universil^ of Bridgeport, was named as the director and principal investigator 
of this study . 

Dr, Chi^buck 'was charged wilh undertaking a comprehensive study of 
existing legislation related to the education of exceptional dhildren 
(including the handicapped and the educationally gifted and talented) and 
preparing a report for stdDmission to the State Board of Education by 
September 20, 1966. The report included: 

C^) An analysis of procedxires, policies and problems which 

axis tad in relation to tttis legislation and its contribution 
to the development of adequate educational programs and 
services for exceptional children . 

(b) An auialysis of otiier conditions which existed in the State 
which affected the efforts of local educational agencies to 
^ provide so^d programs and services for all exceptional 
chiltoen, 

Cc) A s^thesis^^of^ the concerns and recommendations of persons 

within tile State interested in exceptional children, including 
educators, parents, : amd health, mental health and welfare 
workers . 

(d) Recommendations creaming legislative policies and procedures 
to the State Board of Education designed to facilitate more 
adequate programs and services for exceptional children in 
Cormecticut. 
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Dtf. diubbvick incorporated all of the f’"’*' /a“iu2ntioned procsdures into 
his study. Orientation, consultation, conference, study of documents, 
formulation of generalizations, re-examinations, writing, presentation, 
re-evaluation and final crystaliaation were tht. jteps utilized in the study. 
Conferences were held with State Department personnel. Council for Excep- 
tional children staff at the national level, special education personnel 
from aie local level, parents, school administrators, university staff and 
many other interested people. 

The Governor called various meetings involving indlviduala from 
institutions and organizations interested In exceptional children to consuli- 
with" the director and "review suggestions for legislation." 

The Connecticut liegislative Cominlssion was involved for the purpose 
of sharing the emerging generalizations with them and gaining a view of how 
the report could be translated into a bill to be presented to the legislature 
at a later date. 

The study did find a number of gaps suid overlaps in the existing 

legislation for exceptional children. Soma were mandatory, otoejrs were 

left to local initiative. Some statutes delegated insufficient author!^ 

" i ■ I 

for enforcement o£=the mandate and for leadership and direction by the State > 

Department of EduGation. 

Thera existed a severe shortage of professional personnel competent to 
diagnose, direct, experiment , evaluate , and program for exceptional children. 
This observation indicated that instltutiOTis of higher learning had in- 
sufficient stpport by legislation for such service. 
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Conflicts for control and lack of specific responsibility vrere serious 
shortcomings %^hich sxisted as a consequence of gaps and overlaps in legis- 
lation and regulation. Thas.e conflicts aiid intervals occurred among Stares 
and local agencies and within the educational establishJtent. 

One of tdie most serious gaps wicovered in the study was the camplete 
absence of legislation to provide for ^e. education of gifted and talented 
pupils, those v/ho are intellectually unchailenged by curriculum and strategy 
and those Who have outstanding talents ih the creative arts (music, visual 

and performing arts) - J 

Th.e study found limit action of finaneial support to be a major block 

to adequate provisions for exceptional children. FurtheCTiore, the study 

found toat none of the needs were fully met; some were much more adequately 

served than others . Thi^ patteoi of. differences in classification for State 

funding waB^ found CO complicate procediires for olalming State ard- inadeqiaate 

inequitable funding encouraged- the eriipl^^ent of less than competent 

personnel# improper grouping# disproportionate pupil-teac^ar ratios and 

inadequate identification programming and evaluative services . Wie study 

was aimed at revision of statutes md concomitMt regulatory actron to 

preserve the good work which was being done while advancing the qause^-Qf 

equality of opportunity through proviBioh& for indlvi^iialiEed instruction « 

principle of equality of educational opportmiities based on the 

intrinsic worth and unique nature of ^e human individual dictated that Special 

. ^ = r . ■ . 

Education would be provided for all. exceptionalities. The study interpreted 
^ ^ ‘ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ 
exceptionalities to be encountered over lixe pntire range of the school 

population and inciudad tiiose who suffered physical# mental and emotional , 

handicaps, toosa who became bored because of fheir speed of perception# those 



w.io had ipeoial gifts for traditional disciplines and .:or creative arts 
and even ttiose who had physical skills of notable extent* 

This study pointed to an all-encompassing piece of iegisla.ture for cill 

I 

exceptional children. The Chx±»buck Report recormnended that all eKceptio“ ^.1 
children be serviced under an umbrella type of *'itate legislation The 
challenge was a large one for the State Board and the legislature p but it 
was met in a cooperative and dedicated effort# 

The State Board of Education approved the Chubfjuck Report in the fall 
of 1966 and the Legislature Cornmiasion began work almost immediately to 
translate the generalizations of the study into a bill to be presented to 
the legislatiure in the next few montdis # 

Menbers of the Legislative Commission and their professional staff 
members worked very closely with the professional personnel of the State 
Department of Edu. ation while they were doing the translation of the report 
a bill for the legislature- Many informal meetings were held to 



hammer out a guality product fo service ttie needs of all of Connecticut's 
exceptional children* Bie inain objective of the bill was to include all 
exceptional pupils under an unnhreHa brll and allow excess - cost ^rei^Dur semen t 
to each exceptionality# It was to become 3mown as a "special education 
iunbrella bill” to mandate school districts to provide programs services * 

to its mentally ratarded^ physically handicapped, socially and emotionally 



maladjusted, neurologically impaired and those suffering from an identifiable 
leamij:ig disability, and to permit school districts to provide special 
edacation to p\;^ils with extraordinary learning abili^ or outstanding 



talent in the creative arts. The bill which eventually was enacted into 
a law, with a ndnimal number’ of Ganges ais passed by tiie ^ata legislature. 
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vms an outstanding effort and example of cooperation and coEmianlcation 
among mai',''' groups, including the State legislature and the State education 
agency, which had to implement the statute in each of the State s 169 
school districts. 



Vhe bill, as submi.tted and eventually passed, allowed the State Education 
kgency wide latitude in implementing the legislation at the local level. 

Few, if any definitions, appeared in the statute. The flexibility allowed 
the State Agency to define various types of exceptional children; specific 
wording mandated tlie State Board to provide for the development and super- 
vision of the educational progr«ns for these pupils; it provided the State 
Board with the opportunity to regiaate curriculum, conditions of instruction, 
physical facilities and equipment, class size, admission Of pupils, and 
the 'requirem.ants^respecting necessary special services and instruction. 
However, the statute mandated that the State Board designate by adminis- 
trat-!on regulations the procedures for identifying all categories of ex- 
ceptiohal children. It also mandated that local school districts shall 



provide these programs for exceptiorial children and said that the State 
would reinfourse two- thirds of the excess cost of the program and tiiat 

various conponents of the programs eligible for reimbursement would include 

/ ■ _ 

1. Professional Pe rsonnel - all personnel who sp^d more than one 

third of their time wi^ special progr^ns ^ services. This 

category includes all ^es of . supportive el including 

^ paraprofessional and clericc.3. assistance , 

2, E q»Tpment and Materials - all of the ’^pe directly related to 
tlie special education programming. 
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Tran sportation - that which is needed above and beyond that 
provided iinder general transportation. 

Special ronaultative Services * the need for non-cartified 
personne such as artists ^ nmsiciMs, etc. 

5 - Rental of Facilities ^ 

The ConnectiGUt statute is predicated or progranraiing rather than nun±>era 
of children. The local school ^strict submits a prior-approval for a pro- 
gram in the local school district and once such a program is approved by 
the State Agency ^ the local district is eligible to ask for two- thirds 
reintoursemeiit of the program at the close the fiscal year. 

Connectieut ' s legislation for the gifte^ and talented represents an 
essential part of the Department of Education's efforts to extend and improve 
serv j j'^s and programs to its children and youth with extraordinary learning 
ability "and outstanding talent in the creative arts* Section 10-76 of the 
Connecticut General Sta'cuces,- Sections A-G is considered to be exenplary 
for the gifted and talented because of the broadening aspect of the definitions 
allcwed the State Education Agenq/, and the fact that it is the first 
State statute in the natio^A specifically to designate progr^raning for pupils 
wito outstanding talents in the creative arta (musiCf visual Mte/ and the 
performing arts) . But as far as the gifted and talented are concerned, the 
most consequential aspect of the statute is provision for adequate 
ftmding to local achboi diatricta. A large number of well-intentioned school 
districts that fomerly cgxild not afford to make provision for their gifted 
and talented now have the vehicle for inplementing programs; and it is 
for this reason Uiat wa believe that state legislation wLth proper fianding 
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is a necessary componenii £or effective State action in prog^ aitiming for the 
gifted and talented* 

Working in cooperation with the State Education Agency, the State's 
college's and uriversities have responded to the needs of increasing numbers 
of teachers and leadership personnel who are interested in improving aieir 
skills in both differentiated teaching strategies and developing differentiated 
curriculum for the gifted and talented. The University of Connecticut's 
school of Education through tiie leadership of Dr. Joseph S. Renzulli developed 
a complete advanced degree program for professional personnel training in 
the area of the gifted and talerited. Central Connecticut and Soutliern 
Connecticut StaterColleges offer advance degree (masters and 6th level) 
prograus in the education of the gifted and talented. Eastern Connecticut 
State College, university of Bridgeport, University of Hartford and Western 
Connecticut State offer courses in this area of special education. In the 
fall of 1S66 , only one course was being offered in tJie entire State on the 
■education of the gifted and talented, today we have three graduate level 
programs of training .and four other institutions of higher learning offering 
course sequence- in the area of special education. 

Has tlie State's investment in the education of ttie gifted and talented 

% 

paid off in actual dividends to gifted and talented students tiiro ughout the 
State? It is probably still too early to tell what kinds of long-range 
effects these elements have had after a ttree-year period. But if stiitistics 
or nuntoers are of interest to professionals, the following should signi^ 
the direction in which we are headed. Since 1967, when #f foi c to activate 
forces on behalf of the gifted md talented were begun, ttie hortbers of 



differentiated programs in operation at the local level have moved from 

foirr school districts to 62 school districts. These 62 school districts 

are serviced by 42 operational progr^ns to cover many types of giftsdness. 

A number of exeit^lary programs exist in the 42 mentioneds 

An old college campus used as a talent retrieval center 
for disadvantaged gifted talent - 

2. A moimtain top ed as site for highly gifted and talented 
pupils in the eai.th and space sciences . 

3. A renovated synagogue to serve as a high school canter for 

pupils with outstanding talents in the creative arts from 18 
surrounding school districts. 

4* A six-^town regional canter for the gifted and talanted- 

In addition to the programs in operation^ 20 additional school districts 
are planning to implement programs for raintoxarsemant in Septeinber 1971, 

More than 1#S00 teachers, counselors leadership personnel have enrolled 

in courses, in-service training and workshops to prepare for new or impending 
programs, and over 2,500 professional personnel have attended short-term 
institutes and conferences devoted entirely to programming for gifted and 
talented pi^ils . 

The excitement of the Connecticut model lies not in nuirtoers, but in 
the variety of new vistas tliat have been opened to gifted and talented 
children and youth. Our laodel, taken step by step to increase the quantity 
and quality of programs for the gifted, is directly related to three basic 
alemants that each State should have to properly inclement a progrOTis 

1. A sound legal Md properly funded statute to provida re- 

inhursement to local school districts when tiiey provide special 
prograB^ and/or services for the gifted and talented. 
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Provision of full-tima consultative leadership by -toe State 
Education Agency to aasis local school districts , in prograraning 
for the gifted and talented. 

3. A coordinated and articulated program for teacher training and 
re-training in the area of tJie gifted and talented ranging from 
sg^vice to in— service and advance ^ graduate study. 

The successful coordination and articulation of these elements presents 
a major challenge to all concerned if a total program is going to be im- 
plemented at the State level. 'Phe goals set by a State can be accomplished 
through careful planning and continuous e££o c on 'due part of legislai-o^- , 

professonal educators and tlie lay public. 

Connecticut has taken a great step to^-J^d excellence for its. gifted 
and talented children and youth in the past four years. However, we have 

only scratched the surface in meeting the nee'<^ of many types of talent. 

”\ 

Only a decade of time and ener^', coi^led witii our present tools of 
in^lementation, will tell «ie story of true talent retrieval in Connecticut 

in years to come. 
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Historical Background 

tile Georgia Department of Education Program for the Intellectually Gifted 
is now in its 13th year. According to information on file, interest in the 
Department and li the State concerning the type of instructional program provided 
Intellectually gifted children and youth dates back to a 1958 House Resolution 
Number 246, This Resolution requested Information on what was being done at that 
time for Georgia's gifted children and on plans underway for the future. (See 
Appendi:. I for a copy of the Resolution and the report sent to members of the 
General Assembly . ) 

Sometime after this, a small publication of the education of the gifted was 
prepared by a special committee anu made available to all public school and 
Department personnel. This publication was the beginning of a series of items 
prepared for use hy school officials, 

A conauitant In the area of the gifted was added to the staff of the Program 
for Exceptional Children in July 195S , *11113 conBultant ’ s major responsibility 

was to provide consultative services to public school systems in the state 
interested in beginning special programs for the intellectually gifted. The 
first three years were spent in: 

1. Surveying the state to determine the status of special programs 

. ? 

for the intellectually gifted. 

2, Orienting State Etepartment of Education, university, college 
and public school personnel as well as laymen as to the status 
of programs for the intellectually gifted in the state and 



V 






the nation." 



3. Providing in-service training for Department personnel, 

4. Developing plans for demonstration or experimental projects. 

Providing consultative services to pnDlic i^chool SjJ^steniSp 
colleges and universities. 

Fi"om July 1960 to July 1961, the consultant participated in the Southern 
Regional Education Board Project, ’^Education of the Gifted,” a training program 
designed to place within southern state departments of education one person 
informed as to the education of the gifted. As a partieipant in the project, 
the Department accepted the responaibility of developing a 10 year plan of action 
which is attached as Appendix II. Tills plan was developed by the consultant 
working with two committeeS“a statewide committee of public school, state depart-- 
ment and university people and a State Department of Education committee* 

This plan was approved, in principle, by the State Department of Education 
Coordinating Committee. It supports a philosophy of education tha recognizes 
the rights of individuals and the need r special programs for children and 
youth who differ from most children and youth. the ilan allows for the development 
of a flexible state prog^m with standards that can be adapted to meet the needs 
of the gifted enrolled in a metropolitan, urban or rural school system. 

One of the first Steps proposed in the 10 year plan was that of conducting 
demonstration or experimental programs. In order to carry out this step, a 
plan for one demonstration project in each congressional district was presented 
to and approved by the State Board of Education in December 1960 . It provided 
for a grant f $4,000 annually for a period of three years to one school system 
in each congressional district for the purpose of conducting a project. 

For project purposes , student participants were defined as those with an 
IQ of approximately 120 and aboVe (which includes the gifted) on a standardized 
Intelligence test and who were determined capable of profiting from unusual 



adademic challenges 
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At the April 1961 meeting of the State Board of Educations one project per 
congressional district was approved. Projects began in the fall of xSbi. and 
operated through the 1963-64 school year when they were terminated because of 
limited funds. According to information from the particlpc txng systems , the 
projects were successful and those phases which could become parts of the regula 
school instruction program without financial support were absorbed into such 



programs . 

The passage of the new Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act by the 
1964 General As.? -smbly brought about the establishment of the Governor's Honors 
Program which was authorized by Section 51 of the Act. The basic plan for 
operating this program was developed by th'^ consultant for whe gifted, a Department 
committee and a statewide committee. The plan was approved by the State Board 
of Education on February 26, 1964 and the program Is now In its eighth year of 
operarion. This program will be discussed under the section dealing with present 
status. A second consultant in the area of the gifted was added to the Department 
staff in 1967 to work with this program bringing the number of Department staff 



to two. . 

Action by the 1968 General Assembly brought new emphasis to program development 

for the intellactually gifted. House Bill 453 (See App? ndlx III) mandates special 



programs for all. exceptional children, including the Intellectually gifted, by 
school year 1975-76. To assist In the Implemeutatlon of the requirements of this 



Bill, the State Board of Education approved a new state program for the intellec- 
tually gifted on December 18, 1968. This plan was developed at the request of the 



State Superintendent of Schools who asked that present state laws and operations 
be examined to see how special programs could be established using existing means 
thus requiring no additional monetary appropriations by the General Assembly. 

Past experleuee showed that such requests were deleted fyom budgets prepared by 
the Budget Bureau for presentation to the General Assembly. The plan approved 
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allowed for the allotment of one instructional person in the area of the gifted 
to a school system submitting an approved program plan, allotment of 

personnel to come from teacher units allotted under Section 20 of Senate Bill 180; 

such units are those /designed as teachers of exceptional children, Tlie opening 

/ 

of the 1969--70 school year broi^ht the initiation of 20 special programs for the 
Int “^llectually gifted in 20 different school systems. Under the approved plan, 



the number of systems operating special programs grew to 44 by the opening of 
the 1970-71 seheol year and the number of personnel grew to 45 with one additional 
parson serving as a Section 12 allotment bringl the number of local school 



system personnel spending full-time in the area of the gifted to 46 , A Section 12 
allotment is a pt. son who works in either an administrative or supervisory role 
at the local level. 

One stipulation of the approved plan was that thu plan be evaluated each 
year. Sine© approval in 1968, Georgia -a state plan has been revised So school 
systems may use more than one Section 20 allc tment in the area of the gifted., 
px’ovided personnel are used as follows : 

1. Coordinator of programs the gifted or as a consultant in 

the area of the gifted, 

2* Resource teachers to work with all classroom teachers having 
intellectually gifted, 

3. Resource teachers who work part-time with classroom teachers 
having gifted students and part-time with gifted students. 

For details concerning this plan and Its administration^ see Appendix IV, 



Present Status 

The present state program for th© gifted Is twe =folds (1) programs operated 
by local school systems as a part of the regular program during the school year, 
and ( 2 ) the (kjvernor^s Honors ^rogram for 400 gifted high school Juniors and 
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seniors. Both ar© supported by a philosophy of education which recognizes 
j_n<jxvidual differences and'the implsnientation of this rscognltior. 

Public School Program 

At the preserit time, 44 ’hool systems are operating appi'oved state supported 
programs during the regular school year. ^rtlclpatlng In these programs are 
4.871 students In grades 1-12, The number of programs Is expected to increase by 
24 this fall bringing the total number of programs to 68. These programs will 
be designed to take care of those children and youth whose mental ability as 

C " s 

determined by a standardized intelll^^ence test places them in approximately t e 

I 

upper two to five percent of the general school population. 

Governor* s Honors Pregram * 

The'*^ program is an. eight weeks summer residential program for 400 upcoming 

Juniors and senior^ who have either high mental abij.ity or a special talent In 

either art, music or drama. It is designed to supplement those activities 

normally, available during the regular school year. 

Both state operated programs are totally financed with state funds. 

Approximately $409,175 will be spent on regular school programs and $279,566 for 

■ ■ ( 

. the Governor's Honors Program for a total of $688,741 which the Department will 
spend ou special programs for the gifted and talented during FY 1971. 

Teacher Certification 

In November 1970, the State Board of Education approved the adding of the 
glinted as an endoi:sement area to a teaching certificate. This means that 
personnel in the area of the gifted may be professionally 'certified in the area 
of the gifted if they complete 25 quarter hours of specialized study in the area 
of the ^gifted. Ilils approval was brought about through involvement of. a Georgia 

- ' V' V ^ ’ 

/ Teacher; Education Council Committee. Through the Department’s Unit Teacher 



Rpcnii tni€n‘t and Special PrograinSj a small nuinbei" of gyanis ay© availabl©. foy 
special study in the area of the gifted. The State Board of Education has .lamed 
the area of the gifted as a critical field of education for which special teacher 
preparation is necessary. 



Teacher Preparation Programs 

At the present timoj only one graduate Institution in the state offeis a 
series of teacher preparation courses in the area of the gifted. However, plans 
are being made by two other graduate Institutions to begin such courses In the 
near future. 

Since January 1958, a number of activities related to the education of the 
gifted have been carried out by the State Department of Eduoafcloii. Many of the 
goals set forth in the 10 year plan pfffction have been reached in full or in 
part. More of the goals will reached as additional state and federal funds 
becom© available. ^ ■ 
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INTEBEBT IN EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 

No. 8 juse Resolution No. 246), 

A Resolution, 

Providing for study of needs and proposals for Increasing 
educational advantages for gifted children, in the public 
school system of Georgia. 

For the betterment of the State of Georgia and the increasing 
safety of the Republic, as well as for the benefit of the 
children involved. 

Be It reaolved_,by the General Assembly of “Georgia: 

(1) That It is timely that especial attention be given 
to the education of exceptionally gift ed chi ldren in the 
public school system of (oeorgla and the General Assembly 
hereby expresses interes^ in affording opportunity for the 
ful.ler development of the talents of those children,, i 

. ' J ' .... . • ^ ' 

(2) j That the Stat^ Board of Education is called on to 

inform the General Assembly of the Status of educational 
. faolljL^le^, and opportunities now provided for gifted children 
and to' inform the General Assembly of said board's proposals 
for improving educational advantages for such children; and 
said Board of Education Is Invited to make recommendations 
of Any particular assistance which It deems the General 
Assembly of Georgia may render in providing for the batter 
development of the talents and abilities of /such children. 

(3) And that a copy- of this Resolution be delivered to 

the office of the State Board of Education or, fo Its 
chalmian Imnedlately after adoption. ■ ’ . 

' Approved pebruaty 19, 1958. " 

' f “ ^ 
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COPY 

February 28, 1958 



TO THE l^lEMBERg OF Tlffi 
GEORGIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 



You will recall that House Resolution. No. 246 requested Infor- 
inatlon about what is being done in Georgia's public schools for 
gifted children, and what plans we have for the future. 1 am 
enclosing this information for you . 

I want to tell you, while I am writing, that % appreciate the 
opportunity which I was given to appear before the Appropriation 
Committee to give Information about school funds and needs . In 
December, we were privileged to have . the members of the Education 
Committees with us for two days „ We always value any opportunity 
to give you information about education. We appreciate your 
counsel and concern as you help us in our continuing program of 
progress for the schools of Georgia, 

Within the next few days, I shall send you a brief itemised list 
of the acts of the Legislature which concern education, from both 
the 1957 and 1956 sessions, I believe this will be useful to you. 
There was legislation of real value* passed at both of these 
sessions. You had a vital part in bringing these things about, 

V/e will do our best to acquaint the parents, teachers and admini- 
strators of the valuable services you rendered to the children 
of Georgia as a member of the General Assembly, 

With regards and bast wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

/s/ 

Claude Purcell 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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APPENDIX I 



THE PEOGHAM OF EDUCATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN iH GEORGIA 



ef the zhzlloTiglTks 
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provisior- for the approximately ten pei^ cent of chlldreia who can be described as 
gifted * These are the children of eKcoptlonal creative ability in any one or 
more of a number of areas of achievement. Since they represent potential leader- 
ship in all areas of society it is important that they be identified as early as 
possible and that the necessary steps be taken to provide the kinds of education 
they need. 



Since they are the potential leaders, discoverers and creators, gifted children 
need stimulating and challenging experiences which are rarely received in the 
large classes which are found In many schools today* They also need teachers of 
exceptional ability, since, next to the p^ent, the teacher exerts the most 
important personal influence on the development of gifted children. 

The minimum essential steps in the development of an adequate program for gifted 
children include the following: 

1, The identification of these children at the earliest possible age. Some 
aids in the recognition of gifted children Include mental tests, aptitude 
tests, reports of parents, reports of teachers and other professional 
workers, school accomplishments and achievement taata. 

2, School programs designed to challenge the aDiiitles of gifted children, 

3, Effective teaching. Gifted children need very auperior teaching if their 

school experiences are to make the contribution which should be made to 
their development. / 

4, An adequate guidance program. Gifted children, along with all other 
children, should have the benefits of sound educational and vocational 
guidance. 

5, For those who need It, financial aid in securing the training they need 
beyond the secondary school. 

Most common practices In o^ing for gifted children in public elementary schools 
include (a) aeeeleratton or grade shifting, (b) enrichment, (c) individual 
instruction, (d) special classes, (e) the use of extra-curricular activities. 

In the high schools, moat common practices Include (a) acceleration, (b) enrich- 
ment, (e) homogeneous groupii^s, (d) other administrative procedures such as 
so-called honors” classes, grouping by subject rather than by grade, or parallel 
curricula for alow, average or superior students, (e) electives or special 
appointments . 

The Minimum Foundation Law in Georgia (Section 32-609) authorizes the State Board 
of Education to provide teachers for programs for gifted children where approved 
programs are established. Consequently, no specific additional legislation is 
needed to en^le the inauguration of. a broad program in this field When funds are 
available. It is estimated that $500,000 will be needed to care for such 
expenses as teachers ' salaries, consultative services, special instructional 
materials ^nd equii^ant in setting up a program. As the program is expanded to 
care for all of the 90,000 to 100,000 gifted children in Georgia more funds will 
be needed, 
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As a beginning, it is recognised that programs for gifted children which have 
already been under taKen in certain local systems should be evaluated in th© 
light of standards v;hich v/111 be developed by the State Dep^^tment of Education 



operation include: 

!• Atlanta City Schools fsponsored and partially supported by the Ford 
Foundation) - 094 students in 16 high schools served by ore teacher 

2p Bibb County Schools - one class of 25 pupils served by one teacher 

3, Some work in the schools of Chatham County, DeKalb County 'd Suit on County*. 

It Is believed that many othei^ school systems of the State have made some effort 
to provide for gifted children although reports of their efforts have not been 
filed with the State Depa'^'f'ment of Education. For many yearrs Ic has been 
possible for students In Georgia high schools to be prepared for college entrance 
in three ye^s, and this possibility has enabled gifted boys and girls to move 
faster than those who need four years of high school. 

For the 1957 -^50 school year, the Stata Board of Education mad© available $55,000 
to the schools of the State to initiate a statewide testing program designed to 
identify the needs of children and enable the schools to better meet those needs. 
This program has bean enthusiastically received and its results are already being 
felt# While group testing alone is Insufficient as a means of Identifying 
gifted children, it is felt that this beginslng, when supplemented with other 
individual psychological eKaminatlons, will make it possible to recognise 
gifted children so that steps can be taken to provide for them# 

The 1957 ■“5C budget now under consideration by the Finance Corrunittee of the State 
Board of Bducatlon provides $300|000 for expansion of the program of testing, and 
guidance in the schools of the State, If results are wisely used, this program 
can give Impetus to the development of the program for gifted children. 

;SLnce definite action has been taken to assist loc«i school systems in the 
identification of these gifted children, the State Department of Education 
recognizes its responsibility to assist in the developnent of programs for 
these children* It will also be neceasary to plan for providing teachers 
competent to work with gifted children. 

The next step to be taken is the development of stand^ds for approval of programs 
for gifted children, and the Division of Instruction i)s beginning work on the 
development of these standards. Study must he given to ways and means of caring 
for the gifted children in small school systems where the small number of such 
children would make special proviaions for them relatively expensive. 

The Stata Department of Education and the State Bbwd of Education appreciate the 
recognition of the members of the General Assembly of the Imperative nec.essity 
for identification of Georgians gifted children and the provision of an educa- 
tional program to meet their needs. Since these children will need teachers of 
exceptional ability, expert guidance, the best of instructional materials and, 
in some cases, transportation to reach the classes they need, it la obvious that 
provision will be made for adequate financing* These needs will be presented to 
the General Assembly when it is again in session. 
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STATE OP GEORGIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIOM 
S t A t, e Of f t cm Bui I d i a 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Division of Instruction Claude L. Purcell 

Services for Exceptional Children State Superintendent of Sehools 

THE GEORGIA PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION OP GIFTED CHILDREN 
Introduction and Philosophy 

Providing for the adueatioiial needs of children who differ has long been a 
concern of the Georgia State Departtnent of Education. The Department subscribas 
to a philosophy of education which supports this through the acceptance of the 
following beliefs 2 

i . Schools are social agents whose chief task la that of preserving 
and improving the strong ijoints of our culture and developing 
iridivlduaLs who, in a constantly changing society, are capable of 
carrying on their social and culture heritage. 

II, Schools are responsible for recognizing the worth and dignity of 
each individual child and for the providing of educational 
opportunities that will enable him to find self-realization. 

Ill . The providing of special instructional programs adapted to the 
needs of individuals recognizes the dignity and worth of the 
individuals. 

IV. In the state of Georgia^ an identifiable group of children exists 

who, because of superior intellectual ability must be provided with 
a differential instructional program. 

V. Our rapidly changing economic, political , and scientific culture 
Is demanding, as never before, soundly trained and intelligent 
young people . 

Subscribing to these beliefs has enabled the Department to provide in^ 
structii^onal programs of a special nature for children who differ. 

To strengthen the efiorts already being made by many school systems to provide 
differential Instructional programs for gifted children, a fufl-time consultant in 
the area was added to the staff of the Unit, Services for Exceptional Children, in 
July, 1958. The consultant was given the following responsibilities: 

I • To worK with State Departnient of Education, personnel in planning a 
state-wlda program for the education of gifted children and the 
development of legislation if needed to carry out the prograin. 

To work with local school systems, school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in developing local school programs 
for the education of gifted children. 
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X/I. To work with colleges and uiiiversitie^s in the bo or^ag 

hotter coordination between the high schools and tAis coj.l©gc^ 
respect to ciirr3,culum j^eouiyements for college entrance. 



I¥. To woi'k with colloges and universities ±u the planning of coux'ses 
for teachers related to the instruction of gifted clci.n. Adreo . 

¥. To Interpret the educational program for gifted children to various 
organisations and groups which might have an Interest in this field 



VI . To evaluate local programs in relation to State Department standards 
so that they will not be static and can constantly he cnanged 
according to local needs and recent research. 

VII ^ To cooperate with approved Individuals and organizations engaged 
in research and in the education of gifted chilaren. 

Since 1958^ a State Wide Committee on the Gifted has heen studying the needs 
of the gifted children in Georgia and assisting the State Department of Education 
in the development of plans for operating a state program. This Committee is 
composed of representatives from local school systevus and universities who are 
working in the area of the gifted. In 1959, an Advisory Committee to the State 
Wide Committee and the Unit, Services for Exceptional Children, was formed. This 
Committee is composed of personnel within the State Department who, in one way or 
another, are involved with the education of gifted children. 



The thinking of the two committees is that experiinental studies should be 
conducted and evaluated before definite plans for operating a state program are 
adopted. It is also felt that approved standards and procadures should be so 
flexible that they can be adapted to meet the needs of gifted children, found in 
metropolitan, urban, or rural school systems. 



Through the use of committee involvement, a large number of people have had 
a share In developing a plan for conducting experimental programs, which was ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education in December, I960. At this time, the Board 
also appropriated $40,000 to be used in the conducting of the prpgraps . In April 
1961, the Board approved ten projects that will begin In the fall of 1961. A 
copy of the proposal which was approved by- the Board, and a copy of the official 
request form to be submitted by a system when applying for a project may be found 
at the end of this paper, 

AS stated earlier, Georgia dGes not have, other than experimental projects, 
a definitely prescribed and approved atate-wlde program for gifted children. Pro- 
jective thinking and long-range planning toward the adoption of an approved plan 
has led to the development of a proposed ten-year plan of action. At the present, 
this plan consists mainly of long-*rang9 goals that the Department hopes to reach 
over a ten— year period* The plan is divided into the following sectionss 



I , State Def inition 
II* State Department Goals 
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III, State Department Responsibilities 

IV, Immediate Action for the State pepartment 
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State Definition 

For th© purpose of experimentation, the State Department defines 
the gifted child as an academically talented student. The definition 
currently being used states that an acadQmically talented student is one 
who hag» an I.Q. of approximately 120 or above on a standardized 
intelligence test (falling in about th© upper 10% of the school popula- 
tion) and who can be deteraiiied capable of profiting from unusual 
academic challenges. This definition has been approved by the State 
Board of Education. When deemed advisable, the definition may be revised. 

S tate Department Goals 



In order to stimulate and enhance the efforts currently being made 
to meet the needs of gifted children, the State Department sets forth the 
following goals: 

A. To stimulate state and local level administrative participation 
In the development of a state--wide approved program . 

B. To direct energy and thought toward the development of a long- 
range philosophy among educators which fosters: 

1, The recognition of each child as a person who has 
individual needs, which demands that an educational 
program designed to meet these needs be provided, 

2, Eesearch in techniques of working with all children 
including the bright and gifted, 

3, Continuous evaluation of techniques being used to 
meet the needs of all children Including the gifted, 

C. To develop experimental programs designed: 

1 . To evaluate many different techniques for working 
with gifted children. 

2. To eventually lead to the establishment of a sequentie'* ly 
planned program for the education of gifted children, 

D* To work toward the pr-oviding of financial means whereby a school 

system may operate an educational program for gifted children which 
reflects the highest standards of quality education . 

E* To work toward as sarly and as complete Identification of gifted 
children as posslbla, 

F. To work toward early entrance Into school for ’*hose gifted children 
who, upon the basis of a thorough evaluation, can be identified as 
having those psychological, emotional, social and physical 
characteristics which indicate a readiueas for learning. 
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To work toward providing adequate psychological evaluations 
gifted children entering special programs. 



To continually study and evaluate curriculum offerings so that they 
meet the needs of ail children^ including the git ted and mo that, 
they dc not become static. 

To continue to encourage and assist local schooJ systems in the 
development of programs for gifted children* 



J. To continually strive for the velopment of pre-service and in 
service teacher training programs in tte education of gifted 
children* 



K* To work toward public understanding and acceptance of special 
programs for gifted ehildren* 

111. State Department Resoonsibilitles 

in order to assure the attainment of all or part of the above go^ISj the 
State Department assumes. the following responsibilitias: 

A. The development of standards and policies for operating educational 
programs for gifted children. 

B. The providing of consultative services to local systems interested 
in Initiating j establishing, and maintaining educational programs 
for gifted children, 

C. The appointment of committees whose purposes will be to determine 
ways and means for reaching each of the goals set forth, 

D. The determination of ways and means whereby the fun^s needed to 
operate quality programs may be secured. 

E. The providing of leadership in the developing of curricular 
experiences which challenge gifted children. 

F. The preparation and dissemination of information on the education 
of gifted children. 

G. The planning and conducting of state-wide and regional coufeiences 
dealing with the education of gifted children. 

IV. Immediate Action for the State Department of Education 

During cha 1961-62 schocl year, the State Department will conduct ten 
experimental projects. At the end of the year, these projects will be 
evaluated and future steps determined. - \ 

Plans are also being made for seve^^al conferences on the gifted. 
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To be entitled aa Act To provida that the school boards of any 
school districts that maintain a recognized public school shall establish 
end maintain special educational facilities; to provide for the employment 
of professional workers; to provide that the State Board of Education shall 
provide for implementation of statewide pre^rans in the public schools for 
the education of exceptional children and implementation of other educational 
programs not ordinarily coming within the prescribed curricula of the public 
schools; to provide the powers and duties of the State Bpard of Education 
relative to said programs; to provide for the appointment of an Advisory 
Council for Exceptional Children; to provide for the eatablishment of 
Committees for Exceptional Children; to provide the powers and duties of 

r; G G'- 

said Committees; 'to-'provide for comprehensive planning; to provide for 
scholarship grants; to provide for the recruitment of professional workers; 
to provide for transportation of exceptional children and for itinerant 
teachers; to provide for definitions; to provide for full Implementation; 
to repeal conflicting laws; and for other purposes. : ^ . 

BE, IT INACrm BY llffi GE1®RAL ASSmBLY OP GEORGIA: 

!- SECTION 1 

Meulog of Terms: Unless the eontext Indicates othez^lse, the tens 

used in this Act shall have the meani^s ascribed to them In this Section a 
. (a) Exceptional Ghildreni '’Exceptional Children" are those 

who have emotional ^ physical:, eomi^nlcative, and/or intellectual 
deviations to the degtrae that there is interference with school ' 
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achievement or najustment^ or prevention of full academic at tainment ^ 
and who require modifications or alterations in their educational 
programs. This definition includes children who are mentally retarded, 
physically handicapped, speech handicapped, multiple handicapped, 
autistic, intellectually gifted, hearing impaired, visually impaired, 
and any other areas of exceptionality which may be Identified. 

(b) Special Education Facilities ; '’Special Education Facilities'" 
shall Include, but not b© limited to, special classes, special housing, 
special instruction, special rental facilities, braillist and typist 
for visually handicapped children, trahspurtation, maintenance, 
instructional materials,- therapy, professional consultant services, 
psychological services, itinerant services, resource services , additional 
©valuation services and centers , special aUminlstratlve services,, 
salaries of all required special personnel, and other special education 
services required by the child because of his exceptionality, if such 
services are aonroved by the Sta'^.e Board of Education and the child is 

therefor under this Act and the regulations of the S;tate Board 

of Education, 

(c) Professional Workers: "Professional Workers" means approved 

personnel, and shall include, but not be limited to, speech and/or 
hearing specialists, mobility instructors, special education Internn , 

ft - ' , 

special education administrators or superviHors giving full time to 
special education, and teachers of any class Or program defined in this 
A^t who meet the requirements of this' Act » 

SECTION 2 

. Applicatiori of Act i Notwithstanding any, other provision of law to the 
contrary, the provisions of this Act shall apply to the boards of education 

F-U7 
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Education for Exceptional Children ' School boards of any school systems 
that maintain a recognized public school shall, subject to any limitations 

hereinafter specified, establls/i and maintain such special edicatelon faclliti 

, • ■ ) ^ . ■ . ■ ■ 

and employ such professional "'orkars as may be needed for one or more" of the 

, ■ :■ ' \ 

types of exceptional children defined by the State Board of Education who 
are residents of their school district and such children, residents of other 
school districts 5 as authorized by this Act. 

SECTION 4 

Pdwers and Duties of State Board of Education : The State Board of 

i ... . 

Education shall provide for: (a) impleTfientation of state-wide programs in 

the public schools of this State for the education of exceptional children 
as defined by thxs Act; and Cb) iinpleinfintation of other educational programs 
not ordinarily coming within the prescribGCl curricula of public schools . 

The State Board of Education is authox'ized to establish priorities, 
standards, and criteria for implementation and operation of such programs ^ 
as the Board may, in its discretion, find necessary or desirable to implement' 
on a statewide ’ s , Local school systems shall , prior to implementation 
of such programs by the State Board, implement such programs locally in 
accordance with criteria and standards prescribed by the State Board. 

An Advisory Council for Exceptional Children shall be appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools and approved by the State Board of Education. 

SECTION 5 

OoiMni ttee for Exceptional Childrens There shall be established in each 
school system a Committee for Exceptional Children, When established, this 
Committee shall be composed of the local supei^ntendent of the school systenip 

the local coordinator of the program for exceptional children who shall be 

- * ^ ^ 
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chalrinan, and a miniTnum of five additional people who shall be representat:' 
of professions related to special education and who shall be elected by the 
board ox education of the local school systwm. In cases where two or more 
school systems wish to combine their services for exceptional children on a 
cooperative basis, one Committee for Exceptional Children may be formed to 
serve both school systems . 

.SECTION 6 



Comprehensive Planning : Each school system or combination of school 

systems shall secure a competent survey of the educational needs of exceptional 
children in each Jurisdiction and shall make an educational plan fo":^ these 
children. This plan shall be presented to the State Department of Education 
within one year after the ‘passage of this bill * A biennial report shall be 
made to the State Department of ' Education to indicate the extent to which 
the plan has been implemented and ^ ^report; additional planning.. 

BEOTIOS 7 / 

Sch olarships and Recruitment : The State Superintendent of Schools, with 

the advice of the Advisory Council for Exceptional Children, shall.* make 
scholarship grants to persons of good character who are interested in working 

in progrsuE^s for the education of exceptional chlldf’en, for either part-time 

\ 

or full-time study in programs designed to qualify then as professional 
workers under subsection (c) of Section 1 of this Act « Persons who qualify, 
for a scholarship must have earned at least ninety (90) quarter hours of 
college credit suid must be students of a recognized college or university. 
Part-time students and summer session students may be awarded grants on a 
pro-rata basis. All grants shall be made In accordance with rules and 



regulations prescribed by the State Superintendant of Schools and the State 
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Monies not used in reimbursement of scholarship expenses and adminis- 
tration shall be used to recruit professional workers for pr^rams of 
education of exceptional children through further training at graduate and 
undergraduate levels . 

-SECTION 8 

Noa-^Loca l Educatloti for Ixcaptional Children : If an exceptional child 

cannot be educated in his local schodl system on criteria established by the 
State Board of Education, his parents may seek educational programs appropriate 
to the child’s needs. Upon application to the Program for Exceptional Children, 
State Department of Educatron, and upon approval of said agency, the school or 
agency educating the exceptional child shall be reimbursed for tuition, fees, 
transportation, and books, not to exceed the cost of educating that type of 
exceptional child of an identical age in Georgia public schools. 

This section excludes thoi^e multiple handicapped children for whom 
special appropriation is provided because of the severity of their disabilities. 

SECTION 9 

Transportation of Exceptional Children and Itinerant Teachers : ^en it 

is deemed necessary. In the best judgment of the localj Conmiittee for Exceptional 
Children, said Committee shall include in Its planning and shall reconunend to 
the local school board the free trassportation of said pupils^ The school 
boards, of local districts shall be reimbursed for the coat of said transpor- 
tation when State funds are appropriated for this purpose. 

The local school board may permit children in their school district or 
in any particular grade to attend the schools of other districts when deemed 
necessary for adequate educational services, mnd may provide free transpor-^ 
tation for such pupils • • 

When travel is required for itinerant teachers, reimbursement for such 
travel shall be provided. 

F - 
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SECTION 10 

Impleroentation : It Is further provided that the provisions of this Bill 

shall be fully impleipented on or before eight years after the date it becomes 



law . 



SECTION 11 



Xaws and parts of laws In conflict with this Act are hereby repealed 
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^Txn' i.;’'rAi:TuiJi:w'i’ ur ]^:nifCAT] OK 
St{il=c‘ Off: r: nulldlnfi 

Atlanta j Goorf^ia 30334 

Office of InfG. rue 1 ional Scrvlcos 
Division of Special jlducaf ion and 
i ii ]D i 3= To r a u 1 1 n e 1 3 1 • I’V ices 
Program foi^ E::cept4onal Ch3 Idroii 



Jack Nix 
State Superintendent of Sch^ ols 



STATE pnOGIeUl FOR TfiE INTKLLECm'\LDY G1 KTED 



TJicro aro i acni:i xia oio eiixidi-en ana j^oxrth in Georgia who, becauwe of hxgli 
niental ability, have special oclucationai needs and in order to develop to 
their fu-lJ.os’t poiontial noori on educationnl program specially designed for^ 
them, Accoi’ding to notional percentages , approxiinat ely two to five porsent of 
tiic? gc'fit'j/Lt-l schocil- po]julLitxon be cOtisxciG reCi to be x n LcXlec uuQi g^=Lw%_d. 

Many of these students are luture leaders. Within this group are those children 
and youth who are capable of becoming teachers, lawyers, I’esearcbers , writei's, 
doctors, ux' pulitiuiil, business aiicl inuusi,i"iai leaders. 

At the present time, thei^e are between 21,782 and 54,454 Intelloctual.ly 
gifted stinJents enrolled in Ge^orgia’s public schools. Approximately 4,871 of 
these etudente arc receiving instruction ospoci^ II 3 ’ designed for them, These 
students are enrolled in 51 systems. Forty- fi vc i nstructlonal people allotted 
throng] 1 Section 20 of Senate Bill 180 work with these students or with teachers 
ha.ving students enrolled in their regular cl.ossrooms . The programs pi'csently 
underway v/ei^e begun under a State plan a] 3 ] 3 i^o\^ed by tlie State Boa I’d of Education 
in December 1£36S , Approximately 49,533 intellectually gifted childron and 
youth enrolled in Georgians public schools are in schools or systeins not having 
an on-going instructional prc??ram for the gifted which is operated under guide= 
lines approved by the State Board of Education. 

Ill ox‘UcX‘ Lo uuiiLinLie the devtjlopjji^ui- ijf ms c a uc ^ j= jj* 

for the gifted and in order to bring about full iniplementation of the requirenjents 
of House Bill 453- approval to continue using teacher units alloxlcd under 
Section. 2D of Se3iate_3il.T.T80 ...i-Q- work . with J nstructlpjial , ac tiy ,and programs 

for the intellectually gifted Is requested. Allotment of these units will be 
based upon the following general policies: 

1. Students qualifying mr Georgia’s Progr?:m for the Cift^d are 

defined as children and youth whose mental ablJ^ity as deter- ^ ^ 

mined by a standardized intelllgonqe tost places them in 
aixproximately the upper tv/o ‘ to five percent of tlic general 
school population* 

2. Section 20 personnel allotted to school systems having an 
approved program proposal may b© used as follows: 

A. Coordinator of programs for the gifted or^as.a consultant 

in the area the gifted. ' , 

B. Resourc? teachers to work with ail claasroom teachers 
having 3 nteliectually gifted students , 

C* Resource tea c hors who work part-tJjuo with classx’oom 
teaciJux‘S having giftod stude ntr and part-time with 
studentfi. ^§1 



:■! , SclUH.'l r. vr: ( c:iar, v;j 11 lie inviti'-' i u tri ll'.o I ' ;lr;r 

llxc.'cj; t :i u;in 1 lilrc'Ji <'i )i i. o;c f-.Mi'. | rcjpo;;;! i t ]V'' 1 Bjif' ! T f- ot) L I )k* 

nu.uljOi- nj' Srt;L:U'.r. SO tsni i :-: iW'jii r;. I r i nnd tiic- v-f^y;- ;i 3i '^:hich 
vill br. u.-od i uti:^ 1 pi'cna-“w 

■J’or 1.))e inl-olloc I iKilly s.;i i torl, Pi'upraii! Dj o’nx^ri 3 s wjll be 
due March 1 or each yca.r. 



4* Proprram proposal \vill he- rov:lewod by a S1ni:o bo j!>a I'lnont ol 

pdiic‘ation Cnminitloo. Tile alJatincnt oX uviJ i s ivJ 11 be baFod 

upon rccornineiidation.<4 of. the counai lice , In roviewilricj proposals, 

the committee will look xor ovi.fkav:o of the f o 1 lnv.’i : 

A. The school S 3 ^stci:i’s ])hi lostn-^bj' of odneaXion concerning 
the education of in1:cllec,;i nul ly f ted children nnd 
youth nnd evidonce 1 ha t llie i.^x’o;;o j.n'ii of i ns 1 1’Uc 1 1 07i foi 
these students will be a pai't of the general school 
popiilcif i on - 

B- Evidence that the prniiosef^ pinn has the approval of 
the local ?joard of educatinn, 

C. Tho obioctlvos for the progi'am as well as objectives 

placed in it in wliieh these 

objecllv^as differ from abjectlvcs for most students, 

D. 'Jlie of piegu'£im tile sysiem wishes to initiate, 

E. The location of the proginu:] iX it is not to be s 3 ^&tevu- 
wide. 

F . The c r:L t c r i a a nd definition used for id on t i f 3 ^ i ng 
inlellectimlly gifi:cd children and youth as well as 
the eriterla used for placing a student in a special 
program. 

G. The gradG levels at which the program will begin. 

H. The expected n\rmbcr--of-= staideiits and teatrhers' to be 
Involved -in differentiated prograimudng , 

I* The proposed wdya in which the instructional^ experi ences 
planned for the Intel leetiially gi f ted will differ from 
the learning experiences planned for most students, 

J. Tho qimlifications of person (s) expected to work with the 
program, 

K. Hie responsibilities the persdhCs) in the area of the gifted 
will bo expect ed to assume, 

L. Evidence that personnel 311 the area of the gifted agree to 
complete at least 10 quainter hours of graduate stiidy in the 
education of the gifted prior to beginning work In the area 
and to continue study until he completes certification 

TCti'u jb rcTi'iC »”* »,r» , 

2B2 
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M. Evidujiice that thf syBtcMi agrees to t}io following action: 

1* Designate someone to servo Ps program coordinator* 

(This poi^mn should be Homeuiie wlio is in a leader- 
sliip I'olcj such as the coardiriator of programs for 
exceptional children, ciirriculujn director or guidance 
coordJ.na tor , ) 

2, Ihirnish the Georgia DepartTnont of Education with 
9 n i iii t i a 1 and an a n i? a 1 repo r t on t. h e prog ram . 

N* Tiie proposed budget lor the program including botn state and 
local funds allotted to it. 

0, The criteria by whleh the proposed plan will be evaluated. 

5. The reallotment of units each year will be determinod by x^eview of 
an annual progress report submitted to the Prograui for ExcojxtDLonai 
Children. 

The guidelines pres^ » -ri hei'O will he reviewed annually and revised as the 
need for revision, occurs . 
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INTROnUCTION 






The period of study and planning which preceded the establishment'^ 
of the Illinois Plan for Program Development for Gifted Children extended 
from 1959 to 1963, The Plan went Into operation during 1963 and 1964. 

A full-scale evaluation effort, begun in 1967, is scheduled for completion 
in 1971. The evaluation project, support by the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, was initially planned 
and proposed by the Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory, Inc. as 
part of the Labc’-atory ' a program to develop and test roles for educational 
evaluators. When Federal support for the Laboratory was withdrawn In 
1969, the evaluation project continued its operation as an activity of 
the Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE), 
University o£ Illinois^ 

This report is based upon the work of the evaluation project, directed 
by Dr." Ernest R, House, *Dr. House, Dr, Joe M. Steele and Mr, Thomas Kerins 
were members of the Laboratory staff assi^ed to the evaluation project 
and they have continued with the project until Its completion as a CIRCE 
project. This report was edited by David M, Jackson with the ass.istance 
of Mrs. Pamela Skeen of Wlnnetkaj Illinois, Dr, Jackson,, fortnerly 
Professor of Education and director of Development, College of Education, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, is Associate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Resaareh, Planning and Development, State of Illinois. 
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II. THE ILLINOIS PLAN FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 



Out of the experiences of the initial planning phase^ 1959""l963s 
there emerged a set of principles which made up the rationale for the 
Illinois Plan. The planners said: 

Throughout the life of the Special Study Project for 
Gifted Children since its establishmant in 1959, we have 
been deeply concerned with our responsibility for contribu-, 
ting Lu effective planning at the state level. As the 
results of study projects have bean submitted, certain 
guidelines or principles for state action have begun to 
emerge. These form the rationale for the recommendat ions 
we are making. 

Rat Iona I e 

Principle I. Gifted children exist within all levels of 
society, within all racial and ethnic groups, and they come 
from every kind of home . Any programs to develop the I r tafents 
must be concerned with their diversity. Among the differences 
which vitally affect program development are the differences 
between elementary and secondary schools , between urban and 
rural settings, and between gi f ted chi Idren whose school 
achievement is high and those whose achievement i# low* 

Principle II. A state p lan" mus t taka * nto account the ways 
en which innovation occurs in schools . Br i eke 11 * s s uTdy of 
Innovation in the schools of New York State indicates that 
Journal articles, convention speeches, and research papers are 
less Influential in fostering change than is the on-s i te vi s i t 
by the practitioner to a school in which the changes had been 
programmed and put into operation. 

Principle III. The General Assembly has delegated major 
responsibility for the operation of schools to local boards of 
education, in recor^endlng state actions we do not intend to 
displace or discourage local j^nltiatlve g We would Ilka to expand 
the range of possibilities opeh to local districts in providing 
for their gifted children. As Governor Kerner has said, the 
state has a great responsibi 1 ity in this afeaf'. We> believe the 
state can best discharge its responsibility through assisting 
and encouraging local school districts. . .. 

Principle IV. Research on gifted children has gone forward 
for more than forty years. We now know more than enough to 
support extensive and more adequate progfams for gifted children. 
Yet our current knowledge and our current best efforts are sure 
to be modified as research In this area continues at an accelerated 
pace. Thus state action, while necessary, must be flexlbl^e and 
must not establish rigid formulas and detailed prescriptions . 

Study and experimentation should continue with state support so ^ 
that improvement may be continuous and responsive to new scian*- 
tific findings. 288 " 
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The Five Parts of the fllfnols Plan’ 

* i 

Part Reimbursement for Services and Materials 

/Unde^* this part of the plan^ any school district in Illinois 

^ - * - 

may submit a plan for improving Its services to gifted children. 

The district may employ its own definition of giftedness. State funds 
may be used for services, such as counseling, diagnosis, and consul- 
tatlon on a variety of problems, or for books and other materials of 
Instruction, or for expenses of in-service teacher training* 

Reimbursement funds may not be used to pay teachers* salaries, 
and the funds are limited in application to fewer than 5% of the 
pupils enrolled in the district. The distribution formula takes 



account of the wealth of the district and the number of gifted pupils 
being served* Application procedures are simple and school districts 
are alloived wide latitude in expending funds* Funds are limited in 
amount, however, providing an average of about $28 per pupil per year* 
Tocal expend itures for reimbursement , 1963-71s Is $19,450,000, 
or 59-8% of total expenditures for the Illinois Plan, 

Part II, Demonstration Centers 

The major purpose of the demonstration canters fs to provide 
for all/jlTf'nois educators and other citizens convincing and readily 
accessible demonstrations in operating situations of a number of 
particular approaches to the education of gifted chi dren. 

At the outset, demonstration centers were expected to exemplify 
the following approaches: 

1* Accalaratlon of highly gifted pupils. 

2* individuanzad instruct ien through such means as team teaching, 
non-graded plans. Independent study, . 
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3. -Specfal classes for the highly gifted, with specially trained 
teachers and supervisors and consultants. 

h. Special attention to gifted youth among socially and culturally 
undel'px.lvi leged groups. 

5- Curriculum improvement through programs which emphasize 

higher-level thought processes- creativity, divergent thinking. 

6, Special attention to the emotional and .social adjustment of, 

■’ ' gifted pupils. 

289 ' : ' 
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Each demonstration center is responsible for showing the program 
to visitors and for carrying on an evaluation of the program. Where 
possible, each demonstration center Is the responsibility of at least 
one full-time professionei staff member of the loccl district. 

By 1970 , twenty-six d monstratlon centers were in operation, 
employing an expanded set of functions. Total expenditures, 1963-71. 

Is $6,300,000, or 19.4% of the total. 

’ Ilf, 

Part III. Exper imehtal Projects 

To advance our knowledge about practical programs for the gifted, 
the state has provided funds for experimental projects in school districts, 
collet :: and universities. 

Total expenditures for eKperlmental projects, 1963^715 Is $2,27^*000, 
or 7% of the total. 

Part IV* State Staff 

To administer the programs of reimbursement, demonstration, 
exper imantatj on and training a Department of Program Development for 
Gifted Children was estabi ished In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Publ Ic Instruct Ion* 

Total expenditures for admin istratlon at the stats level, 1963*^71 » 
is $2,013,900, or 6% of the total* 

Part V# Training Programs . ' 

To help meet the great need for specially trained personnel to 
cirry out the other parts of the Plan, stats support is provided for 
fellowships, for academic year? inst itutes , and for summer institutes. 

Total expend I tu res for Part V, 1963“7lj $2,524^000, or 7*8% of 

the totaii , 
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III. OPERATION OF THE REIMBURSEMENT PROGRAM 



The first phase of the Illinois Plan provides funds for local 
districts to construct and administer their ovm gifted programs. In 
order to qualify for reimbursement funds the districts submitted plans 
fcjj review and acceptance according to a few pre~specif ied directions. 
Although in this respect the State Influenced local programs, the plan 
provided for local iniative and incentive and each district ultimately 
decided what direction its program would tak^j. In the section which 
follows, data from a survey made in 1968 are used to give a general 
picture of the reimbursement programs. 

The Illinois Plan includes at 43% of the State’s unit districts, 

21% of the elementary districts, and 22% of the high school districts. 

More unit districts are Involved, In part, because they are larger and 
contain both elementary and high schools and thus have a greater chance 
of having a program, Itarger districts are also more apt to have a 
program which Is the result of several factors: (1) the larger districts, 
tend to be demonstration and experimental centers; (2) they can more 
readily employ certain administrative arrangements, such as pupil grouping 
(3) they receive money from more varied sources; (4) they spend more 
money on personnel and are more likely to have special support personnel 
and a full time director; and (5) while few districts have a valid 
evaluation design, larger districts are more likely to have one. 

Types of Local Programs 

There are two major types of gifted programs: special classes, 

methods and materials for gifted students; and in-service training for 

;;29l 
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teachers and administrators. Most districts operate both types of 



programs , 



In the programs for gifted students most innovations occur in the 
major disciplines: Language arts, science, mathematics, social studies. 

Approximately 20% of the Illinois Plan districts have programs in two 
areas; 20% have programs in three areas; 20% in four areas. Approximately 
61% of the districts have identified special materials which they are 
using in their programs. . / 

Most of the inservice training progr^s involve administrators and 
fceache Approximately 50% of the districts' have programs for adminis- 

trators and 99% have progr^s for teachers. About one half of the programs 
meet for weekly sessions; about one fourth for monthly sessions. The 
content of the in-service training programs includes: gifted child 

research, curriculum materials, teaching methods, administrative arrange- 
ments, and the use of outside consultants. The programs* activities are 
visits to demonstration centers, reports on visits, discussion of gifted 
child research, examination of own gifted program problems and classroom 
experience , 

Administrative Arrangements 

Various techniques are used in administering gifted progrmns. As 
one might predict, grouping by special classes and acceleration of sub-i 
Ject content represent the most popular arrangements. Methodologies used 
by the districts include inductive teaching, individual instruction, in- 
quiry, and independent study. Individual instruction is more popular | 
in the lower grades; in high school ip.dependent study is more popular. 

O'- 

Teacher Selection 

The pupil -teacher ratio in the gifted programs is about 20 to 1. 
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Teacher intei’est is by far the most popular raethod of selection; and 
special training is somewhat in evidence* Fully one qua^'ter of the dls- 
trlcts have no formal procedure* Very few use intelligence as a cri- 
terion* About one third of the districts use two criteria; and one tenth 
use three* 

Identification of Gifted Students 

Among the measures used to identify gifted students at all levels. 



pupil volunteers and rank order methods. The significant minority 
using creativity tests as a selection measure reflects the emphasis 
of the Illinois Plan. Figure 1 illustrates the districts* use of various 
measures for identifying gifted students* 



group inttelllgencB tests, achievement tests and teacher observation 



predominate. The lower level schools seem to rely slightly more on 



formal cutting points while the high schools rely somewhat more on 
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Figure 1, Mei-hods used in Identifying Pupils as Gifted 
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Reimbursement Program Directors 

The linnois Plan requires that each funded program have a director. 
In about 11% of these programs the director functions full time. Dis- 
tricts with full time directors also are the larger districts, many of 
which are either demonstration or experimental centers* In smaller 
difitrfcts, a part-time director is a superintendent or principal. !n 
most instances, part-time directors have two or more other titles. 

Table 1 illustrates the various positions that a part-time director 
may jointly hoid. 



Table 1 

Titles of persors responsible for part-time direction 
of special provisions for or programs for gifted 


Assistant Principal 


1 % 




Special Educational Director 


1 % 




Guidance Director 


9 % 




Superintendent 


10 % 




Assistant Superintendent 


12 % 




Teacher 


17 % 




Curriculum Director 


21 % 




Pr ihc i pal 


23 % 




N (Number of titles checked) - 281 







Eva 1 uat i on of Re < mbu rsamant Prog ram 
Effectiveness of State Policies 

Secausa it Is often difficult to sea that policies are Implemented 
^ as intended , local interpretation, acceptance, or application might 
greatly diverge from the policy's initial Intent. The following pages 
suimmrlze our judgements of the effectiveness of State policies 
governing the reimbursement phase of the Illinois plan, 
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POLICY 

General Purposes 

!• “The purpose of 
the reimbursement 
portion of the 
1 1 1 Inols Plan Is 
to encourage and 
ass 1st the pubi ic 
schools 1 1 1 fnols 
In the develop- 
ment and Improve - 
ment of educational 
services for gifted 
children. The pro- 
gram of reimburse- 
ment Is intended to 
support s ign If leant 
educational im- 
provements based 
upon proven prac- 
tices related to 
programs for gifted 
chi Idren.*' 

2, “In addition 
to the identifi- 
cation and maximurn 
dsve 1 opmen t of 
gifted and talented 
children, the 

1 1 1 ino is Plan also 
stresses the saving 
of talent by identi- 
fication and davelop- 
mant of those pupils 
who despite having 
high ability. have not 
acquired the neces- 
sary know] edge and 
skills to fully"^util- 
f ze this abi 1 ity 

3. '‘Reimbursement is 
not for the mainten- 
ance of existing pro- 
grams. However, 
reimbursement for 
current programs can 
be continued so long 
as there Is evidence 
of a developmental 
approach with contin- 
ued I mp rovemen t as a 
goal.** 




SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 



There has been an 
enermous increase In 
tha number and ex- 
tent of local gifted 
prog rams . Many new 
programs have been 
initiated and most 
students are now In 
districts with such 
programs. 

The number of teachers , 
special personnel, and 
students in classes 
has also increased. 

Many districts are 
using special mater- 
ials and methodologies. 
Superintendents seem 
satisfied with the 
! 1 I inois plan. 

Gifted students In 
non-weal thy districts 
have been major bene- 
ficiaries. There are 
also some programs for 
the creatively gifted 
and gifted under- 
ach levers , 

However, such programs 
are not widespread, and 
the prevention of tal- 
en t loss has not been 
strong, especial 1y 
among the economfcally 
disadvantaged. 



A great majority o? dis- 
tricts have in-servica 
programs., many inclined 
toward experimentation. 
Many are also utilizing 
new programs. 

However, many are also 
support i ng prev i ous 1 y 
existing programs and 
show II tile evidence of 
Improvement; There i s 
little evaluation of any 
programs* 



DEGREE OF EFFECTIVENESS 

Highly 

Successful 



Weak 



Moderately 
Successf u 1 



m 




i 

I 

■j 
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POLICY 

General Purposes 

4, Unanticipated 
consequence: effect 
on regular school 
program* 



Criteria for 
individual Programs 

5. Instructional ap- 
proach designed for 
ch I Idren of high 

ab 1 1 \ty , 

6. D 1st Inct iveness 
and depth of prog*“" n. 



7p Definite adapta- 
tion of curriculum 
and methods* 



8# Specific identifi- 
cation procedures; 
guidance and coun- 
seling; adequate 
psychological ser- 
vices to support 
these functions. 

9. Concern for 
teacher mental 
heal th. 



SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 



There is considerable 
**sp 1 1 I -over'- of tech- 
niques originated in 
g If ted classes f nto 
regular classes. 

Many regular teachers 
are aHo being trained 
In che inservIce 
programs 



The use of appropriate 
multi-criteria is 
quite widespread* 

Special materials, new 
curricula and method- 
ology are widely used. 
However, these tech- 
ntques^ are often able 
to be appl led to 
regular classes^ which 
calls :into question 
their **dfst?nct and 
different" nature* 

Many new curricuia are 
used. They are also 
important as the con- 
tent of in-service 
training. 

Ident if icat ion procedures 
^re specific and appro- 
priate. The ratio of 
part-time special per- 
sonnel to each program 
is 3*3 to 1 . 



"Self -assessment" In 
service training pro- 
grams emphasizes group 
dYmam i cs and i nter- 
personai rel at Ions . 



DEGREE OF EFF- CT I VENF -S 



Highly 

Successful 



Highly 

Successful 



Moderatel y 
Successful 



Successful 



Highly 
Successful . 



Moderately 

Successful 
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POLICY 



SUh.lARY OF EVIDENCE 



DEGREE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



Criteria for 
Individual Program s 

10, Adequacy of 
total staff com* 
patencies * 

1 1 * dual If led 
admin Is t rater ^ 
supervisor, or 
director. 



12. Evaluation pro- 
cedures as an Inte- 
gral part of all 
pKases-. 

13» Adequacy of 
facl! fties and 
resources. 



14^ Low student-^ 
teacher ratio." 

I 

& 



Training is provided 
for teachers , but 
selection procedures 
are weak. 

Full -time directors 
(11%) seem to be a 
successful minority^ 
but line adm I n I strators 
as dl rectors are some- 
what weak. 

Only 1 5% of the dis- 
tricts have anything 
resembl Ing an eval- 
uat Ion . 

Personnel and knowledge 
rather than phys leal 
fad 1 It Fes s are major 
1 imitations for future 
program development. 

The ratio of students 
to teachers for all 
schools is 20 to 1. 



Mixed 



Mixed 



Weak 



Successful 



Highly 

Successful 







O 
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The fact that 55% of the districts now receiving reimbursement 
had no gifted program before receiving funds from the state and 31% 
had only a partially developed program reflects the significant Impact 
of the I n inof s Plan on local d 1st r lets , 

The majority of school superintendents part ic i' pat I ng In the 
Illinois Plan seem satisfied with ft* Districts in which high super- 
intendent satisfaction exists seem to have the following characteristics 
{}) they often have high school programs; (2) they have part-time 
grouping In the programs; /(3) techniques of Individualized Instruction 
and Independent study are used; (4) jch districts see no impediments 
to future development: (5) someone other than a principal or super- 

intendent directs th program; and (6) such districts more often use 
”gifj:ed techniques*' in regular classes. Of these characteristics, 
number five is one of the most Important* !t has been found that the 
amount of director' involvement is directly related to t.ie quality and 
' ) success of the program. In view of this, superintendents and princi- 

pals simply have too many other duties and commitments which require 
their time and attention. Thus an attempt on their part to direct 
the gifted program results in a less active program and fragmented 
concern for Its development* 

In trying to assess the current status and future development 
of the programs for the gifted, a significant portion of the districts 
reported that they anticipate no problems and are optimistic about 
their program's continued development. Thus, .while the qual ity of 
i local gifted programs may vary, the substant ial increase In numbers 

and coverage signifies marked improvement In services to gifted 
. ^ chi Idren,' ^ ^ 

i However, even with this increase in services, the gifted programs 

^ . .... 

5 themselves must be evaluated. This was a difficult task because 

t dlvafsity is a major element of the, Illinois gifted programs* Classes 

I range across all grade levels from first to twelfth grade, and subjects 

I range from foreign language to dance and dramatics,. They occur in a 

I variety of instructional settings from independent study to group dls- 

I cussions to student^led cl asses. They are held in conventional class- 

f ' ’ ■ . . 

f rooms, 1 aberator ies , resource centers , :^and other settings In districts 

^ ’ . . . ■ ’ ^ 

I ranging In size fre^n several hundred students to thousands of students* 

I Therefore, attempting "to Judge the quality of the gifted "d fog rams 

I. ■ 
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required the development of new procedures and instrumerits to Insure 
an accurate and comprehensive evaluation. This pLase of the evaluation 
project is discussed in the next section, pages 15-30. 
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IV. 



Instr ctional Cl fmate 
Dimensions for Comparison 



The Problem of Judging Success 

One of the virtues of the Illinois Plan has been the opportunity 
for richness and diversity provided by allowing each district to 
define its own gifted population. The recognition of many dimensions 
of talent and gfftedness has resulted in the development of local 
programs oriented to the particular interestsof local districts. 
However p it is the very diversity of such programs which makes the 
problem of evaluating their success extremely dK'Icult. The pro- 
grams are not directly comparable and such tradi onal measures as 
achievement tests , grades', etc., simply are no^ able to reveal the. 
effects of a program. 

Another^ probi em which further confounds the issue is the wide 
range of differences which exist among school districts themselves. 

For some schools the addition of programs for the g'^ifted is simply an 
extension of an already existing rationale and set of provisions for 
able students. In other schools a modest Innovation in content or 
teaching method represents a major change which stands in conflict 
with the traditions and practices of most teachers in the districts 
Innovation Is relative: a particular program may be seen as old hat 

In one district and anathema in another. It would be a mistake to 

\ 

Judge progress in program development solely on the basis of a des- 
cription of the innovation. Progress Involves how far one has gone 
and what direction one fs going as well as the vehicle' being used* 

Domains for Comparison 

The search for common denominators to make uni ike programs com- 
parable has led to tne exploration and development of means for assess 
ing two promising domains: 

1) The Cognitive Domain — levels of thinking called for In 
class activities; , 

2) The Affective Domain — social and emotional conditions that 
exist in the classroom. 

The domains of instruct Tonal climate would seem to occur in aM 
classes ra^iardless of grade level or subject matter* they would 



enable at least rudimentary comparisons of a wide variety of classes. 
They, seem especially appropriate in assessing gifted programs. One 
would expect to find higher thought process emphasized in gifted 
classes. Because of the eniphasis in training and rationale of the 
Illinois Gifted Program, one would also expect to find positive social 
and emotional conditions prevailing in gifted classes. 
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Cognitive Domain ^ 

One domain that acts as a common denominator for scViool programs 
is the cognitive behaviors students are called on to perform* While 
the goals and content of progiams are diverse, only a limited number 
of thinking operations are believed to exist by theorists in the 
psychology of intell igence. Different thinking dperations are required 
by various kinds of cl ass act Ivit les * By Identifying the activities 
emphasized in a particular class one can Infer/the cognft levels 
stressed In that class* / 

One of the most strongly supported systems for el ass if feat ion of 
thinking opoVations Is that developed by Blbom and his colleagues. 

This system of classification has been simplified and developed into 
an evaluation procedure by Steele, ■ which recognizes and assesses 
seven levels of thinking operations*. These levels are arranged in 
order of increasing complexity. They aTe hierarchical: each higher 

thinking operation involves the use of. the lower levels. The seven 
cognitive pperations and a brief description of activities which Imply 



their use are shown in Figure 2. 

These seven levels are felt to Include most student behaviors 
related to thinking operations. Note| that they are divided into Lower 
and Higher Thought Processes. The dij^ference between lower and higher 
levels is one of complexity. It shoujid be remembered that the use of 



' Bloom, Benjamin S,, et. aV. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive Domain, New York: David McK^y Co., 1956. 

^Steele, Joe M. Things As They Afre: An Evaluation Procedure to 
Assess Intent and Pr actice in Instruction . Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Urbana: University of I ill I no is, 1969. 



■^Steele, Joe M. Dimens 
(Mu 1 1 n i thed) , U rhana : 



ions of the: Class. Activities Quest ionnal re. 



Illinois Gifted Program Evaluation, detober 1969. 
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Thinking Operations Assessed by the Class Activities duest tonna ! re 



COGNITIVE OPERATIONS 
1 , Memory : 

LOWER 

THOUGHT 2 . Trans 1 at I on : 
PROCESSES 



3 . Irjcerpretat Ion: 



BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS (Items not shown) 

Activities call Fng for recall or 

recogn it Ion of Informat Ion presented , 

Activities calling for paraphrasing or 
expressing Information in a different 
symbol Fc form. 

Activities calling for recognition of 
relationships and seeing implications 
of information. 



4. Appl icat ion : 



5- Analysis: 

HIGHER 

THOUGHT 

PROCESSES 

6. Synthes is : 



Activities calling for selection of 
appropriate methods and performance 
of operations required by problem 
s i tuat Ions . 

Activities calling vor recognition of 
the structure of material. Including 
the conditions that affect the way it 
fits together. 

Activities calling for the generation 
of new ideas and solutions. 



7- Evaluation: Activities calling for development and 

application of a set of standards 
for judging worth. 



ail the Tower levels is involved at each higher level of thinking. Also, 
it should be apparent that there can be a range of difficulty of activities 
at each levpT of thinking. For example, if a s^cfdent is expected to 
know a classification system for rock and mineral identlf Icat Ion , memorfz- 
ing Is the end implied by the activity. However, if a student Is given 
a bag full of rocks and minerals and is expacted to Identify them using 
the classification system, application is the end sought. Here memory 
or recall of theclasslflcation system serves as a means for efficiently 
identifying the rocks, but not as an end In itself. 

Affective Domain 

Another domain which allows comparisons of diverse programs is an 
assessment of the social and emotional conditions which exist In the 



classroom. Many factors contribute to a positive classroom climate or 



these are the process factors -- the way the group and teacher inter- 
act and work together ^ group norms, teaching methods strategies, and the 
way roles become defined for all participants in the teach fng- learn fng 
process* Other factors have to do with individual and group attitudes 
and feelings: trust and cooperation, warmth and enthusiasm, acceptance 

and involvement. Still other factors have to do with what goals are 
espoused and how clearly they are understood — what the students and 
teacher think the clas*^ is for* All of these groups of factors affect 
the students' motivation and attitude toward learning. 

The nine factors selected to assess the Affective Domain and a 
brief description of each are shown In Figure 3, 

The Classroom Focus dimension assesses whether focus Is on the 
teacher as f nformat lon-g iver with students having a passive role, or 
on the students being given an active role with the teacher being a 
facilitator. The Classroom Climate dimension deals with factors suc^ 
as how relaxed and open the class is. 

These classroom conditions were careful ly selected to reflect 
changes allowing the student to play a more active ro ft* than usually 
occurs In traditional classes. This **freelng up-' of the classroom 
generally results In greater student involvement and enthusiasm, more 
self-initiated and independent learning. In contrast, conditions in 
average classrooms are all too often characterized by dominance by the 
teacher and a passive, 1 istening role for students. Many times there 
is too much pressure to perform, emphasis on only one right answer to 
problems, and little tolerance for Ideas not presented by the ^xt or 
teacher* Such conditions are obviously not conducive to critical 
thinking, or to the assumption of Individual responsibility by the stu- 
dent* ... 

Popul at ions Studied — - 

Three school populations were sampled in this study: Reimbursement 

Gifted Classes, Demonstration Gifted Classes, and Average (Non-Gifted) 
Classes. The unit of analysis is the classroom group. The CAQ. was 
administered between January and June 1969 to 131 classroom groups In 
31 school districts. Grade levels ranged from grade 6 to 12. Reported 



to conditions which are unhealthy and detrimental to learning. Some of 
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Figure 3 , 

Affecttva Classroom Conditions Assessed by the Class jlvities questionnaire 

j^FFF CT I V E BR I EF D ES CK I PT I ONS (I terns not s hown) 

1 , D f scuss ion ‘ Student opportunity for and Involve- 

ment >n class discussion. 

Cl^SSROOM 

FOCUS 2a Test/Grade Stress: High pressure to produce teacher- 

selected answers for a grade. 

3- Lecture: Teacher role Is 1 n format lon-^g Iver 

with a passive listening role for 
students , 

Student excitement and involvement 
In class activities. 

Tolerance for and encouragement of 
student Initiative, 

Tolerance for and encouragement of 
many solutions to problems. 

Allowance for joking and laughter 
in the classroom. 

Proportion of class time consumed 
by teacher talk. 

Weekly amount of outside prepara- 
tion for class. 



4, Enthusiasm: 



5. Independence; 



CLASSROOM. 
CL! HATE 



6. Divergence: 



7 * Humor : 



8. Teacher Talk: 



9 . Homework: 



In this study are classes in the four general subject areas of Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Science, and Mathemat Ics • The male and 52 
female teachers varied in age, training, and teaching experience. The 
3138 students responded anonymously during one of their regularly 
scheduled class periods. 

Accuracy of Cbservatfon 

Two sources of untrained observers exist In any classroom: the 

teacher and the student. The teacher is the most direct source from 
which to obtain data on what is intended to be emphasized. On the other 
hand, students are in a much better position to report on the emphasis 
actually given to various class activities. Not every student Is an 
accurate observer. However, itMs possible to process student Judgments 

-i 



o 




t 
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as a group so that errors in observation are minimized. 

The Class Activities Q.uest ionna I re (CAQ,) 

Descr i pt ion 

The CAQ. is a 30 item instrument administered to both teachers 
and students. The first 27 items are statements describing general 
kinds of activities which are strongly emphasized in the classroom. 

These activities imply either leveH of thinking or classroom condi- 
tions. Figure 4 shows the structure of the CAQ,. 

Each teacher and student judges how accurately each statement 
describes his class. (The response scale is Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Disagree, Strongly Disagree). Agreement or disagreement by a majority 
qT class Indicates activities which are characteristic of the class. 

The last three items call for an open-ended response and are not in- 
cluded in this study. 

Comparisons Between Gifted and Average Classes 

How do gifted classes in Demonstration Centers and Reimbursement 
Projects differ from average classes (classes not designated as honors 
or gifted)? To determine whether differences exist there three groups 
of classes were compared on summary scores based on the four najor 
dimensions of the CAQ,: 

1) Lower Thought Processes 

2) Higher Thought Processes 

3) Classroom Focus . 

4) Classroom Climate 

Table 2 shows the differences revealed by this comparison. Both 
Reimbursement and Demonstration gifted classes place significantiy more 
emphasis on higher thought processes, classroom focus, and classroom cl f 
mate. On the other hand the trend in Average classes is toward a 
negative classroom focus — the teacher lecturing and being the central 
figure with little student discussion and much test/grade pressure. 

Based on these factors the Cl ass Activities Questionnaire was 
developed to assess four major Dimensions of instructional climate. 

Each of these dimensions is composed of a number of factors which In 
turn yield a reveaj,ing profile of . the Instruct ipnal climate in the class 
room. 
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Figure 4 . 

Structure of the Class Activities Questionnaire (CAQ.) 

The CAQ. assesses five major Dimensions of instructional climate 
as noted in the left-hand column. Each of these dimensions Is composed 
of a number of Factors which In turn are usually represented by several 
items in the questionnaire. (The Cognitive Dimensions are based on 
Bloom's Taxonomy.) 



DIMENSiONS FACTORS 
1 . Memory • 

LOWER 

THOUGHT 2. Translation; 
PROCESSES 



BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS (Items not shown) 

Activities calling for recall or recogni- 
tion of information presented. 

Activities calling for paraphrasing or 
expressing information in a different 
symbolic form. 



3. Interpretation: 



4. AppI icat ion : 



5. Anal ys Is : 

HIGHER 

THOUGHT 

PROCESSES 

6* Synthesis: 



Activities calling for recognition of 
relationships and seeing Implications 
of Information. 

Activities calling for selection of 

appropriate methods and performance of 
operations required by problem situations. 

Act Iv I ties calling for recognition of the 
structure of material, including the 
cond ft tons \ that affect che way it fits 
together. 

Activities calling for the generation of 
new Idc^as and solutions. 



7- Evaluation: Activities calling for development and 

application of a set of standards for 

, 



8. Discuss ion: Student opportunity for and involvement In 

class discussion. 

CLASSROOM Q T / j 

FOCUS Test/Grade Stress: High pressure to produce teacher-selected 

: answers for a grade. 



10. Lecture: 

1 1 . Enthus iasm: 

12. Independence: 
CLASSROOM,^ 

CLIMATE Divergence: 

14. Humor: 

15. Teacher Talk; 

16. Homework: 



Teacher role is information-giver with a 

DIDS- ^ students. 

Student excitement and involvement in 
» class activities. 

Tolerance for and encouragement of student 
initiative. 

Tolerance for and encouragement of many 
solutions to problems. 

Allowance for Joking and laughter In the 
classroom. 

Proportion of classtime consumed by teacher 
talk* 

^Weekly^^aTOunt of outside preparation for class. 






Figure 4 (cont'd*) 



D IMENSf ONS FACTORS 



BRIEF DESCRIPTH^S 



17* Clual Itiesr 



Students* view of the bestthings about 



the class. 



18. Deficiencies: Students* view of things that r^eed 

chang ? ng about class. 



It is clear from the chart that average classes as a group place 
little emphasis on any of the four dimensions of Instruct lonal climate 
measured by the CAQ. In contrasty both groups of gifted classes differ 
strikingly from the average classes sampled here. Gifted classes em- 
phasize most or all of the four dimensions measured. 

The ensuing sections wfli look specifically for patterns of 
emphasis within these four dimensions which characterize each sample 
of classes. 

Patterns of Cognitive Emphasis 

Table 3 shows the patterns of emphasis which characterize each 
of the three groups of classes. Average classes as a group emphasize 
three of the seven thought processes. The most common focus of emphasis 
is an Anal ys i S““breakl ng things apart into their struotural components. 

It should be obvious from this pr^oflle that many average classes place 
little or no emphasis on any cognitive level. This finding is not 
totally unexpected. Many studies have reported the unst Imul at ing In- 
tellectual environment of the school, the undue amount of emphasis shown 
in stated objectives and test questions on sheer recall and recognition 
tasks, and the lack of opportunity for or tolerance of reflective 
thinking. 

Both Reimbursement and Damons trat ion Gifted Classes are seen as 
emphasizing six of the seven cognitive levels -- twice as many as the 
Average classes, A greater proportion of classes emphasize each level 
in the Gifted group. In fact, a majority of the gifted classes emphasize 
three of the seven levels. 

Varieties of Cognitive Emphasis 

The character 1st ic patterns of emphasis in Amerage and Gifted classes 
indicate that as a group a greater proportion of Gifted classes emphasize 
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Table 3.. 

Characteristic Patterns of Cognitive Emphasis in Average and Gifted Classes 

% of Classes in Each Group Emphasizing Each Level 



Cog n i t i ve Leve 1 s 



Sample of Gifted Sample of Gifted 
Sample of Reimbursement Demons trat ior. 

Average Classes Classes Classes 

(N=69) (N=28) (N-34) 



LOWER 

THOUGHT 

PROCESSES 



1 . Memory 

2. Translation 

3. Interpretation 



HIGHER 

THOUGHT 

PROCESSES 



4. Appl fcation 

5. Analysis 

6. Synthesis 

7. Evaluation 



— 






39% 


57% 


47% 


30% 


64% 


82% 





43% 


59% 


58% 


90% 


74% 


— 


43% 


39% 




25% 


35% 



a wider variety of cognitive levels than tha Average group of classes. 
It would seem appropriate for gifted classes to emphasize a greater 
variety of thought processes than average classes, as well as emphasiz- 
ing several of the higher levels of thinking. Table 4 shows the number 
(not the level) of thought processes emphasized In classrooms in each 



group. 



Table 4. 



Total Number of Thought Processes Emphasized in Average and Gifted Classrooms 



% of Classes Emphasizing Each Number of Thought Processes 



Number of Thought 
Processes Emphasized 
By Individual. Classes 



Sample of 
Average Classes 
(N^69) 



Samp 1 e of G i f ted 
Reimbursement Classes 
(N-28) 



None Emphas i z«d 
1 * 

• 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



13 % 

35% 

25% 

19 % 

7% 

1% 



11 % 

21 % 

25% 

21 % 

18 % 

4% 



Sample of Gifted 
Demonstration Classes 
(N=34) 

9% 

21 % 

23% 

26% 

1 2 % 

9% 



*Those numbers do not correspond to the levels of thinking! 
reflect how mai.y processes , are emphasized by fndlv^ldual classes, 



but only 
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The table shows that while only 8% of the Average classes emphasize 
four or more thought processes, h?% of the Gifted RelmburseTOnt classes 
and 47 % of the Gifted Demonstration classes emphasize fpur to six pro- 
cesses* The converse Is also true: 48% of the Average classes empha- 

size one or no thought processes while only 9% and 11% of the two 
Gifted groups of classes emphasize as few as one or no levels of thinking. 

Patterns of Emphasis on Noncognltive Classroom Conditions 

The third and fourth dimensions of the CAQ. are Classroom Focus and 
Classroom Climate* Classroom Focus is concerned with the center of 
attention and activity -- on the teacher or the students. Classroom 
Climate Is concerned with the openness of the classroom -- the existence 
of opportunities and conditions which are motivating and conducive to 
learning. The relationships of these two dimensions should obvious. 

Table 5 shows the pattern of emphasis which characterizes each 
of the three groups of classes. Again, only those factors which were 
seen as emphasized by at least 25% ff the classes In a group are shown. 

The classroom focus In Average classes seems clearly on the teacher 
as i nf ormat lon-g iver 5 with a limited amount of active involvement of 
students. As a group Average classes are also characterized by stress 
on tests and grades. 

In the Classroom Climate dimension, the most striking character- 
istic of the Average classes is the lack of enthusiasm. In over half 
the Average, classes^ students are not just neutral but negative and un- 
fnterastad In class^^activities. - 

Both groups of Gifted classes are characterized by an extremely 
positive Classroom Climate. In a majority of the gifted classes stu- 
dents are exciteo and involved in class activities. There is opportunity 
for independent activities arid much opportunity for divergent activities. 
As was true In the Cognitive dimensions a greater proportion of the 
classes in the Gifted groups emphasized positive classroom focus apd^ 
cl assroom cl imate than Average classes. 

Teacher Talk 

The percentage of class time consumed by the teacher speaking is 
in itself a revealing index of pos It Iva classroom co^ftlons. The more 
teacher talk, the more passive a role the student has in class activities. 
Teacher talk occurring 75% or more of the time generally 'signals an 



CLASSROOM 

FOCUS 







o 
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Table 5 . 



Character f s t !c Patterns 


of Emphas 1 s on 


Classroom Focus and Cl 


imate 


In Average And Gifted 


Cl asses 




Classroom Conditions 


% of Classes In Each Group Emphasizing Each Factor 




Sample of 
Average Classes 
(N=69) 


Sample of Gifted 
Reimbursement 
Cl asses 
(N^28) 


Sample of Gifted 
Demonstration 
Classes 
(N^34) 


8. Discussion 


30% 


89% . 


88% 


9. Test/Grade Stress 


25% 


-- 


— 


10. Lecture 


28% 


32% 


— ' 


1 1 . Enthus iasm 


-- 


6.^4 


70% 


(Lack of) 


(51%).. 


(-) 


(--) 


12. Independence 


28% 


71% 


79% 


13- Divergence 


‘ 69% 


96% 


97% 


(Much Emphasis) 


(-) 


(71%) 


(82%) 


14. Presence of Humor 


78% 


93% 


85% 



authoritarian teacher and extremely bored students^ Conversely, teacher 
talk occurring 40% or lass of the tcme usually entails an open climate 
with much student participation and involvement; 

% of Teachers In Each, Group 



High 


(75 


- 90% teacher talk) 


Aye. 

55% 


Reifii- 
43% : 


Pern. 

6% 


Low 


(10 - 


25% tea^he r ta 1 k) 


3% 


14% 


21% 



There Is a dramatic decrease in teacher talk from Average to Gifted 
Demonstration classes. It is disheartening to discover that In over 
half of the average classes the teacher talks from 75-90% of the time, 
in this age of multi-media information processTrtgV the teacher still 
appears to define his role as information-giving,. 

Summary 

"Based, on the Class Activities Quest lonna ire, significant differences 
are found between Average and ted Illinois classes in. the degree of 
emphasis on higher thought » processes ^ cl ass room' focus , and classroom 
el innate. Significant differences are also noted between Average and 

■ lV- 312 ■ . 
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Table 6 . 

Percent of Teacher TalH In Average. and Gifted Classes 
(Based on the median studenc estimate of teacher talk per class.) 



Percentage of Classes per Group" 

> ^ 

% of Teacher Talk Average Group Reimbursement Group Demons trat Ion Group 

During Classtime 



High .Amourit 


f 90% 


19 


1 1 


of Teacher 
Tal k 


175% 


36 


32 


1 

1 


60% 


33 ‘ . 


36 


i 


, 40% 


09 


07 


;Low Amount 


J25% 




1 1 


jOf Teacher 
(Talk 


ij 


-- 


03 




1 00% 
(N-69) 



I 00% 
(N-28) 



06 

59 

14 

2l 



100 % 

(N-34) 



Gifted classes In ‘‘Appi icat Ion ^ Synthesis, Ehthusfasm, and Independence** 
and **Memory and Test/Grade Stress.*' 

Specifically the following differences are noted: 



Average Classes^ 

Most classes emphasize few - 
(2 or less) thought processes, 

2, Most classes emphasize only 
one^ (If any) of the higher 
"thought processes, 

3, As a group, Average classes 
empliasize 3 of the, 7 levels 
of thinking: Translation, 
Interpretat fon. Analysis,' 

4, A high amount of i teacher tal k 
occurs. 

S* Classes have 1 i ttle oppor- 
tunity for or inv'olvsment 
In discussion. 

6, Test/grade stress is char- 
acteristic of Average classes 
as a group* ' 



Gifted Classes 

1. Most classes empias ize many 

(3 or more) thought processes, 

2. Most classes emphasize tv/o 

or more of the higher thought 
processes. 

3. As a group, G If ted classes 
emphasize 6 of the 7 levels 

of think mg, 

4. A moderate amount of teacher 
talk occurs. 

5i Classes have much oppor- 
tunity for and involvement 
In discuss ion. 

6. Test/grade stress' is not. cha.r"' 
. acterlstic of Gifted elas'ses 
as a group. 
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Gifted Cl asses 



Average Classes 

7 e Tku^re ss an abseijC© or entbU'^ 
slasm jn a majority of the 
classes^ 

8. There is little opportunity 
for Independence. 

9* The focus is on the teacher 

as informat lon«gfver with a pass- 
ive role for students. 



7. The presence of enthusiasm 
characterizes almost all 
classes . 

8. There Is much opportunity 
for Independence. 

9. The focus Is on the student 
taking an active ^ole in the 
class. 



CONCLUS IONS 



The goals of the Illinois Plan for local programs have been 
expressed as follows: 



Programs should be designated not only for learning 
but they should also be designed for thinking. Simple recall 
and memory work should be strongly supplemantad by other types 
of mental operations such as those suggested by J. P. Guilford 
in his paper j The Three, Faces of the Intellect . E. Paul 
Torrance lists critical, creative, constructive, independent, 
logical, liberal, and analytical, as types of thinking* A 
clear recognition on the part of the instructional staff con- 
earning the thought processes involved In the learning situa- 
tion is necessary if the chances are to be In favor of changes 
beyond that of materials and administration« Education should 
place emphasis on learning how to think instead of what to 
think, with evaluation methods reflecting the same philosophy. 



Development of other characteristics, unrelated to. academic 
achievement, which might be s,upported include: 



Leadership potential 
Sensitivity to needs of others 
Divergent thinking ability 
Interest in creative activities 
High goal orientation 
Kinesthetic abilities 
^Foresight 



Unusual vocabulary development 
Abstract thinking 
Insight Into problems 
Reasoning 

Problem solving \ 

Humor and wit 

Range of interest and curiosity 



It is clear that where developed gifted programs exist, many state 
goals have been realized. Higher thinking processes are emphasised; 
students are enthusiastic; there !s opportunity for independence and a 
tolerance for divergenca. Especially when compared to heterogeneously 
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policies of the Illinois 
, Washington University 
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grouped classes or classes of average students, the gffted classes are 
far super for « They h^ve clearer cognitfv''® focus, more student discuss fon^ 
less teacher domination and less test and grade stress. In general, the 
gifted classes appear more productive, stimulating, and healthier. 

Finally, analysis suggests that the thought processes, classroom 



climate, and classroom focus are not independent of one another, ApplI- 
canton. Synthesis, Enthusiasm, and Independence occur together, while 



emphasis on Memory is connected with test and grade stress. One might 
assume that certain classroom activities produce one pattern while a 
very different set underlies the other to produce two distinctly 
different types —one act fve , one passive; one good, one bad. 

It would appear that the goals of the Illinois Plan are being 
successfully pursued In both Intent and consequences in many classrooms. 
This suggests the keen foresight of Illinois Legislators and Educators 
In their attempt to find a solution to a problem which only now has 
been recognized on a nations! level, 

i 

In July, 1970 ? ti - National Goals Research Staff presented to 
President Nixon and to the American People its report Toward Balanced 



Growth: Q^uantlty with Quality , In the chapter on education they dis- 

cuss educational change and the. new role of the school: 

If the child in today's school is going to be expected 
to operate effect I veJy in his society when he is an adult, 
he will have to have) cognitive skills to deal with the flood 

of ideas and facts/which he will face. Whereas once the. task 

of the schools was to transmit Information, the job today is 
more to give the student the cognitive skills to handle the 
information coming from ma^y sources. 

As early as^ 1959 the need for cognitive skills was affirmed by niinols 
policy makers when the School Problems Commission first held hearings 



on the lac^ of adequate programs for the gifted. At that time the value 
of synthesis and evaluation was recognized and provisions for empha- 
sizing their use in the classroom were built into the* Illinois Plan. 
Again Mpnois anticipated the findings of the national report which 
states: / - 



the proportion of information that children receive 
from mass media is. sd large and the range of values to which 
they are exposed so diverse that It may well be that the 
schools should be de^voted to giving them the cognitive skills 
for integrating information, and a framework within which to 
sor^t out the diverse values to which they are 
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Now^ after eleven years ^ Mlinois seeks to advance the cause of quality 
Improvement in education by publishing the results of a full-scale evalua 
tion of its gifted program, the findings of which should be of value 
not only to the smallest school district but also to the federal govern- 
ment of the United States, 
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V. THE DEMONSTRAT. ! PROGRAM 
Operation of the Demons tr.^t ion Program 



Nu mber^ Location > and Select Ion of Centers 

The Illinois Gifted Program operates a system of approximately 
23 centers receiving an average of $43, 478 each from state funds. In 
all cases the centers are situated within school districts. They are 
located in different areas of the state, although many of them/are in 
the Chicago Metropolitan area. ideally, they were to be situated in 
such a way as to enable anyone in the state to visit one without 
traveling more than a hundred miles. 

Purpose and Rationale 

The major purpose of the demonstration centers as cited in the 
Mlinofs Plan is to provide "‘convincing and readily accessible demon- 
strations in operating situations of a number of approaches to the 
education of gifted children,’" Ideally, the demonstration centers 
Illustrate innovative techniques in education which visitors observe 
and than import into their own schools. The original rationale of the 
centers assumed three goals for the centers to accomplish with each 

- To help teachers and administrators 
become aware of innovations and ways to 
improve the quality of their program, 

- To help visitors decide whether the change 
or innovation Is acceptable for him per- 
sonal! y^ to his district, and to his 
community. 

- To help schools adapt or adopt particular 
programs or procedures in which they era 
Interested. 

The success of the demonstration process in terms of these goals 
might be represented by figure 5. Another, perhaps mors accurate, dia- 
gram of how the demonstration process should theoretically work Is 
shown belcw. 



day's visitors: 

1 . Awa reness 

2# Acceptance 
3 • Adopt ion 
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Ftgure 5. Model for Demonstration Center Success 



IF THE VISITOR IS AWARE OF THE CENTER'S ACTIVITIES, 

THE CENTER HAS ACCOMPLISHED ITS GOAL OF DISSEMINATION. 

IF THE VISITOR ACCEPTS THE CENTER'S ACTIVITIES, 

THE CENTER HAS ACCOMPLISHED ITS GOAL OF LEGITIMIZATION. 

IF THE VISITOR IMPLEMENTS THE CENTER'S ACTIVITIES, 

THE CENTER HAS ACCOMPLISHED ITS GOAL OF EXPORTATION. 



leads to 



DISSEMINATION BY CENTER 



AWARENESS BY VISITOR 



I — 

I CD 
I Ql 
I Q. 

I in 



I 



LEGITIMIZATION BY CENTER- 



1 eads to 



acceptance by visitor 



T 

I 

i 

I CD 
I 0) 

I Q. 
i w 

I r+ 

I O 



leads to 

EXP-QRTATION by center IMPLEMENTATION BY VISITORS 

I “ 

ICD 
I Ql 
I Q. 

I U) 
i 

I H* 

I O 

! 

SUCCESSFUL GOAL COMPLETION BY CENTER 
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PROGRESS OF A ViSiTOR THROUGH THE 
DEMONSTRATION CENTER PROCESS 





VisTting Proeedu re 

Each demonstration center prepares a brochure explaining the types 
of programs and methods it Is demonstrating and at what grade levels. 
These are then sent to schools and colleges throughout the state. 

In order to visit a center, the visitor (usually a public school 
administrator or teacher) submits a formal request that the center 
acknowledges by specifying the day for the visit. After an orienta- 
tion at the center, the visitor observes demonstration classes. Often 
he also has the opportunity to talk with the teachers and students. 

After the visit, the demonstration director may offer to help the visitor 
with his own gifted program. The administrator or teacher may be reim- 
bursed for his expenses from funds that his district receives from the 
Illinois Gifted Program. The average cost of processing each visitor 
is $144. 



Who Visits the Demonstration Center and Why 

^ ^ - 

The majority of visitors are school personnel 



teachers and 



administrators j although there are other visiting groups significant 
size. These visitors are to a certain extent sel£=selected and come to 
a center with the idea that they want to make a change In their classes 
or schools, Curiosity--to sea what other teachers are doing--is a pri- 
mary motivating factor, (Centers are at least providing educational 
experience and inter-changes that might otherwise be nonexistent.) Both 
teachers and administrators are Interested in new instructional materials, 
facilities, and equipment, while administrators are also very interested 
in finding new workable arrangements in teacher scheduling, team teaching, 
and planning. Administrators are also quite Interested in tearing about 
in-service training for their teachers * 

THE DEMONSTRATION PROCESS: EVALUATION 

Effectiveness of State Policies 

Over a period of time. State policies for the demonstration centers 
have changed, both to a greater degree than have the policies for other 
section of the Illinois Plan, and with far greater ramifications. 
Demonstration policies also have been more open to misinterpretation and 
misapplication than have the policies governing reimbursement and 
special training for gifted personnel. Therefore, in order to evaluate 
the demonstration process, it is necessary first to understand the 
changes and effect.^ of relevant State policies. 
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Effectiveness of State Policies 



POLICY 



SUMMIT OF EVIDENCE 



General Purposes 

1, "Centers are to 
operate exemplary 
programs,” 

2. Centers are to 
display exemplary pro*** 
grains in realistic setf 
tingSj so that visitors 
will import the fjrograms 
into their schools. 



The Centers 3 for the most 
part 5 have exeellent 
programs , 

Although many visits are 
impressed by the progr^s, 
few adopt or adapt them 
for their own schools. 



3* ”Help schools which Very few centers are prepared 

are similar in charac-^ to offer extensive follow***up 

teristics or geographically semrices. 

near to develop their own 

programs- Follow up 

services are provided to 

visitors,” 



4i ”A center may ex- 
pect to *put itself 
out of business* in the 
area being demonstrated. 
The more effective the 
center j the greater will 
be the probability of the 
center being discontinued 
or changed.** 

Role q£ the Director 

1* **Each center must 
.have a full-time 
director who has suf- 
fic lent re source s to 
accomplish the intended 
purposes of the center * ** 



Thia^ has not happened. In 
fact 5 once a center is es^ 
tablished both the director 
and the local administrators 
have a vested interest in Its 
continuation which was not 
anticipated when policies were 
first determined. 



Each center has a well- 
qualified full-time director 
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DEGREE OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 



Successful 



Weak 



Weak 



Weak 



H Ighly successful 



POLICY 



2. Each director 
must have suf^ 
flclent authority 
to accomplish the 
intended purposes 
of the center^ 

3 . Major Tasks 
Handling Visitors 
Local Administration 

Responsibility 
Public Relations 
Program Development 
and iKpansion of 
Quality 

4. ^ 
major task of the 
Director.” 

5. ’’The Director is 
responsible for an 
evaluation of his 
program and making 
results available to 
visitors • ” 

Demonstration Programs 

1. ’’Programs should 
have the following 
character tstics t 
: Internal consistency 

Research basis 
Educational 

i Significance 

Unique Identifi- 
I ~ cation Procedures 

Supportive Envir-. 
onment 




} Uniqueness 

i Over al 1 

1 

) 







SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 



Orientation of directors 
toward loc??l authority 
interfered ith accomplish- 
ment of purposes. 



Directors performed well 
in the se areas , 



Follow-up is poor and un- 
organized in most centers 

Few centers have an evaluation 
design and none offered the 
results to visitors. i 



No evidence 
Weak 

Successful 

No evidanea 

Mixed 

Weak 

MiKed 

Successful 
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DKGREE OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Weak 

Highly su<^cessfu 

Weak 

Weak 

Mixed 



POLICY 



DEGREE OF 

SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE EFFECTIVENESS 



2. »*Secial Sigiilf Icance Little has bean dons in this 
Efforts should be made . area. These students have 
CO find and retrieve received only small attention 

talent In ethnic and and nearly all of it in the 

minority groups. Chicago area. 



3. "Evaluation Evaluation is almost non- 

Each center will pro- existent* 

Vide regular systematic 
evaluationj publish 
the results 5 and make 
the results available 
to visitors." 



iJ e 2.k 



Weak 



Demonstration Procedures 



1. "Each center should All centers have succeeded 
attract teachers, other In attracting visitors in 
professionals, and citi- \ sufficient quantity, 
zens." 



Highly successful 



2* "Each center should All centers have good Highly successful 

publicise its program publicity procedures 

through publication of 
a brochure , " 



Few centers offer active Weak 

follqw-up services, and al- 
though most offer passive 
ser^/ices, these have not 
beei. enough to motivate 
visitors to adopt the 
prograuis * 



In simmary, the evidence seems to indicate, a degree of success of 

the centers In achieving awareness and acceptance of new progrOTS bn the 

\ 

•’ I ' . 

part of visitors. Despite their success in demonstrating progrOTis, the 
centers have not, for the most part, had such a powerful effect upon 

'' V \ ' 

visitors as to change their post-visit \bahavior. The impact of demon- 
stration. is discussed in the section ^h^ch follows* 
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3. "Each canter is to 
explore and establish 
follow-up procedures . 
with visitors from 
other schools near at 
hand, or on occasion^* 
from other schools 
with similar charac- 
teristics." 



THE IMPACT OF DEMONSTRATION 



There are two types of follow-up . available for the visitOi.s: 
passive an4 active* Passive follow-up is defined as sending materials 
to past v t s i tor^-'and malcing presentations to groups of school personnel. 
Active follow-up is defined as a person-"to-person working relationship 
involving the visitor and a member of the demonstration staff. 

Figure 6 illustrates the range and type of follow-up visiting 
school personnel receive, A large percentage of the visitors to the 
Illinois Demonstration^ Centers received no help. Visitors who do get 
help in most cases receded passive follow-upj although visitors who 
asked for follow-up usually got it. For the most part demonstration 
directors passively wait for visitors to Initiate requests for particular 
assistap'^e. 
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Figure 6 , Serv^ ices iacelved by Vtsltors 

Teachers Administrators 



PASSIVE 

F0LLa/-UP 


Receive Materials 




21%>v 


26% 


Receive Presentation ^ 




00 


15% 














Receive Training 




5% 


12% 




Receive Help In Starting 
a Program 




5% 


11% 




Receive Assistance With 
. Student Selection 
Procsfluras 




3% 


8% 


ACTIVE 

FOLLCW-UP 


Help In Develop- 
Lesson Plans 




4% 


3% j 




Receive Assistance With 
Curriculum Development 




4% 


4% 




/ 

* A visitor could respond to 
response for each category 


all items; 
Is 100%. 


therefore. 


the potential 



i There are individual centers that attempt a more thorough fdl low-up 
than others. However, th^ variation does not seem significant, thereby 
buygesting that part of the problem may He within the total structure 
and not just wjth personnel frc^ a few centers* 

In summary, the use of fpj low-up was encouraged to overcome the 
problem of demonstrating in what is often perceived as an atypical sit- 
uation* The fol1c3w-up has not been as frequent ‘ - penetrating 
(speeches and materials) as ppl icies demand* Foi ^nple, 10% or more 
of the visitors In 17 of the 20 centers receive mailed materials. How- 
ever 10% or more visitors in only 5 of the 20 centers receive help in 
developing their own programs* Similarly the centers do not stress the 
practical matters of how visitors may adopt activities. Neither do 
ccntprs provide the "evidential assessment" the guidelines call for* 

For their part the visitors do not seem to miss these ommisslons. They 
feel that they are well Informed and leave with what could be described 
as a euphoric .feel ing. ’ < 
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One might conclude from this that the visitors themselves do not 
have any clear Idea of the actual purpose of the demonstration process 
beyond convincing them of the value of it. They see themselves as 
"visitors in an interesting but atypical situation - away froin home 
for ary." 

Impiementat ion 

After periods ranging from two months to one year after the i r v Is i t , 
the great majority (79%) of visitors are still favorably Impressed by the 
demonstrations and say they saw some activities they would 1 i ke to imple- 
ment af home. The activities most often mentioned are independent study^ 
individualized instruction, and team teaching. Somev/hat fewer (46%) 
say they have started incorporating changes. 

The criterion item, however, asked respondents to relate a specific, 
critical incident of how their behavior had changed as a result of their 
visit. Being able to give a specific example was considered the best 
indicat^^f the short-range impact of the demonstration center. About 
29% of the 3500 teachers and administrators were able to supply a con- 
crete Example of behavior change, (Note that this example, which we 

■label "adoption," may be Indicative of only a one-time trial.) 

I ' 



Fiaure 7. Attrition From Interest to Action 


Among Visitors 




Teacher 


Administrator 


Total* 


Would like to use activities 78% 


82% 


79% , 


Have decided to accept and use activities 59% 


53% 


58% 


Have started Incorporating changes 46% 


>46% 46% 




Can give an acceptably specific example of change 


30% 25% 29% 




*Since the teachers' responses outnumber the admin 
more than five to one, the total % wll 1 be closer 
to the administrator %• 


istrators* responses by 
to the teacher % than 



The, length of time between visiting the demonstration center and filling 
out the questionnaire seems to make no difference for administrators. 
Howiever,. those teachers who filled out the. questionnaire 4 months after 
the visit had higher adoption ratios than those eight months after the 
visit. Also, those who received the questionnaires in the spring had 



\ 

\ 

\ • 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

a s ignJf icantly higher degree of adoption than those who received them 

In the fall. i 

\ / 

A standard of 100% success Is an entirely unrealistic expectation 
for change programs. In social Institutions resistance to change Is 
strong. Theadoptibn of innovations in 25% of the contacts made Is no 
mean accompl ishment \wh Me a rate of 50% adoption would represent an 
extremely high degree of success. As a total groups the Illinois Centers 
affect 29% of their visitors -- a highly respectable figure. Of 3500 
school personnel visiting^ about 1000 try out at least one new thing . 

In getting people to try out Chlngs the centers must be judged a success . 
There are^ however^ some important qualifications First, the popula- 
tion visiting the demousirat ion centers are strongly sel f -sel ected -- 
many want to change before ^hey come. The 29% who do try something new 
are a percentage of peopl e \ al ready committed to change, not of the 
total educator population, vyhich Is o+ten considered to be rather re- 
calcitrant* rThe results are a little like giving a test solely to one’s 
better students. 

The most important question though, is the depth and duration of 
the change* Simply trying out something new one time is not far-reaching 
change. In structured interviev/s in 3^ target ref Tibursement districts 
(a 10% randcHTi sample), teachers of the gifted were asked who and what 
had influenced their program* No specific reference was made to demon- 
stration centers. Teachers in |0% of the districts attributed substantial 

influence in the development of ;their programs to help from demonstration 

1 

center personnel though not to ylsits to demonstration centers. This 
figure represents a cumulative impact over several years in the target 
population (not Just demonstration visitors although almost all the 
teachers had been to the centers). 

In addition, when the quality of gifted programs in these districts 
was related to other variables, there was no relationship between quality 
of program and visits to demonstration centers or visits from demonstra- 
tion personnel. There were small but significant relationships with 
visits from university consultp^nts and from state staff members. These 
findings are consistent with Erlandson*s (1969) survey of 202 reimburse- 
ment directors which found that demonstration directors were not Influ- 

! 

enttal in local reimbursement decision-making but that state consultants 
were. 
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FJnal!y only about 2% of the target reimbursement districts had 
adopted a demonstrated program In toto — the original goal of the 
centers. in fact, little evidence was found of earlier demonstration 
programs such as “new math,“ even in some districts that had been 
field test sites* At best, districts seldom adopt new programs from 
demonstration centers, although some attempt to. What results Is a 
patchwork of partial adoptions which neither extend to all grades, 
subj cts, or schools in a district nor to all classes within a grade, 
subject area or school. Few far-reaching changes seem directly 
attributable to ' ' demonstration centers. 

Reasons for Acceptance and Rejection 

The one main characteristic which Influences visitors to accept an 
activity and adopt it Into their own school situation Is divisibnity* 

By “d I vis lb! 1 rly“ Is meant that the activities can be used on a limited 
basis or that parts can be used v/Ithout necessarily adopting the entire 
activity. Many Individuals are willing to ^cept something new only If 
It appears possible to Integrate ft Into their present system. 

It was assuFTBd that there would be an attrition rate between 
wanting to implement an activity and actual Implementation. The question, 
■htjoref ^ v.'as asked '/whether visitors would like use an activity but 
were unable to. A total of 5^% of these school personnel bel leved they 
were unable to use at least one of the observed activities. Each one 
of the respondents indicated his reasons by checking off as many of 
the sixteen items he considered applicable. The Items were based on 
Elcholz's framework for the Identification of forms of rejection. These 
data support the contention that often 

The uniqueness of a demonstration makes It suspect and not 
at all compelling to the observer. The demonstration pre- 
sents something that can be done given a highly unusual set of 
conditions ft Is rigged, so to speak* It neglects to demon- 
strate to the observer what he can do about the factors in his 
situation which are different from those in the demonstration 
setting. The demonstration assumes that rational factors are 
the only factors to be considered, but the observer knows or 
should know that there areeconomie, political, so ial and other 
factors involved In br ing Ing about the same change In his system 
or context. The factors, which are probably the major barriers 
to change, are not dealt with Ii; the demonstration setting. 
Demonstrations present the *what* aspects of change and few or 
none of the *how* aspects. The observer is presented with a 
fait accompl i and he gets none' of the information regarding how 

it was brought off. (Horvat 1967) 
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Main Factors Leading to Adoption 

What factors operate within the demonstration process to influence 
a visitor to adopt activities he .as seen demonstrated? To answer this 
question the responses from both the visitor questionnaire and post visit 
questionnaire were analyzed. 

For administrators the main factors associated with adopting an 
activity from a demonstration center are foi jw-up help from the center 
and the administrators' Judgment (based on enthusiastic teachers and 
students) of how well the program works. This follow-up is of two kinds 
passive or active. Active fcilow— up is by far more important than 
simply the sending of material. 

For teachers the important factor is t.ie resons for adoption — 
time spent would be well used; able to adapt parts; administrators 
would accept change; enough facilities available; cooperation f om 
other teachers could be obtained. Host of these reasons concern how 
well the new activity will fit Into the structure of the teacher's world. 
The fact that visitors value the demonstration programs (highly) has 
little relationship With later adoption. Situational constraints in the 
adopting district seem to be of greater importc.ice than the intrinsic 
characteristics of the demonstrated program or the process of demonstra- 
tion itssif. 
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VI. Conclusion 



The Illinois Plan must be judged as successful In terms o£ the 
reimbursement and training phases of the program. As the data indicate, 
the reimbursement center Sj for the most part, have developed unique and 
educationally significant programs of good quality and the results have 
been documented. The training prograins have achieved their main 
objectives and greatly contributed to many areas of the Gifted Child 
Program. On the other hand, the demonstration centers must be judged 
successful at the immediate goals of awareness (dissemination) and 
acceptance (demonstration) but not at the ultimate and most important 
goal of implementation (adoption). This Inef factlveness-of the centers 
together with the minor faults of the reimbursement program can be 
dealt with under two topics-“the execution of the plan and the deficiency 
of the change model itself. 

It is clear that in important ways the Illinois Plan was not 
executed as originally intended. In particular, in the demonstration 
process there was little evidential assessment of the programs nor was 
the feasibility of adopting demonstrated activities emphasised in moat 
centers. Most importantly, the amount^ of follow-up (shown to be the 
main variable related to administrator adoption) was far less than that 
prescribed by the State. The policy or placing demonstration centers 
under local control severely damaged the centers' accountability to the 
State. 

The ef fee t iveneas of the demonstration centers could be greatly 
improved and their value to the reimbursement centers greatly enhanced 




by a reorganization such as that suggested in Section V above. The main 
problem is to make the centers responsive to the problems of adoption. 
Making the demonstration canters accountable for executing their duties 
properly is a monumental task within the confines of the existing policies. 



The Dynamics of Change 

Of equal Importance to the success of the Illinois Plan as a design 
for change^ however, is the model of operation on which it is predicated- 



the Rescc^rch and Development model of change. The training and experimental 
phases have been responsible^ for providing the program with more con-^ 
sultative services and innovation packages for dissetnlnation by the centers. 



In the actual demonstration process, the visitors were informed and were 
convinced that the progr^tts they saw operating were worth adopting. It 
should follow that visitors would adopt either the whole or part of the 



progr^ — that reimbursement centers would constantly be improving and 
enlarging th ir programs through frequent visits to the demonstration 
centers and through consultation with the demonstration directors, and 
that districts not participating in the Illinois Plan, through visiting 
and being convinced of the programs worth and feasibility, would then apply 
for reimbursement funds for beginning their own programs. This did not 
occur. That active follow-up by demonstration personnel should be more 
important to adoption than the nature of the demonstrated progr^ suggests 
something seriously wrong with the model itself. 

The research and davelopment models of change assume a passive user 
population which is shaped .by the dissemination process itself. In fact, 
of far greater Importance are the variables controlling the would-be 
adopters’ everyday world in his home district. The individual is caught 

3:31 
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1. a powerful social web that determines his behavior more than do his 
in:!ividual impressions gleaned at a demonstration visit. The variables 
that Influence whether he will adopt are those that shape his home 
environment. The findings in this study are consistent with the "social 
interaction" change model which sees change as a result of- the social 
relations network within the adoptlnp unit. As Havelock notes, only 
this change model has substantial empirical verification. 

The Research and Development model pi'offers the promise that If one 
can only invent the right packages and disseminate them In the right way, 
change will occur. It focuses attention away from the complexities of 
changing a social system toward the simpler and more comfortable problem 
of inventing a new device. As exemplified by the Illinois Plan, the 

Research and Development model can produce change but only small scale 

change at considerable cost, change only in the Inteistlces of the 

system that leaves the total structure unaffected, the kind of change 

one gets by introducing a iw textbook Into the system. 

As with any model, the Research anc Development model is not entirely 
wrong; it simply attracts attention to the wrong variables. Concentrating 
on engineering the Invention lulls us into seeing the consumer as a tabula 

rasa . He is not. Acting on It prompts us to establish changj agents to 

feed products to practitioners. It does not work well. . 

In reinforcing the social interaction model of change we will go one 
g^ep farther by suggesting the kind of social dynamic from which change 

is derived. In a related study investigating the developmenl of educational 

programs, the data seemed to be most appropriately explained by an "advocate" 
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model (House et al 1970)- I£ a school district is seen as a set of 
groups contending for scarce resources^ the development; of a program 
depends on establishing its vested interest. This change can be most 
easily envisioned as organised around one person who selects program 
members and infuses them ^th appropriate values. The advocate’s job 
is to establish and defend the integrity and identity of the program. 

Lewis Mumford, in Pentagon of Power , talks of the active part man 
has played in his technical development in contrast with the view that 
man is a passive victim of external forces and institutions. To him, 
the process by which ideas may eventually dominate a whole society 
begins when 

*'the ideas take p. j session of a lUving person and 
In time become vis'ible to other men. 

Most genninal ideas die a-borning ; they never 
pass beyond the stage of apparition. Even an idea 
viable enough and lucky enough to survive must under- 
go a long period of incubation and experimental 
testing before it becomes sufficiently palpable as an 
idea to get lodgM, like a wind*blown seed, in a niche 
favorable to its growth. That niche must be a living 
personj though not always the originator and only 
begetter, 

In relating the above to educational change the weaknesses of 
the Illinois Plan become apparent. The "Innovation package" (idea 
and content) and the demonstration process wh^‘ch proves its obvious 
worth are really not sufficient to motivate a visitor to impose it 



on hla school system or in his classroom. Missing are the demonstration 
director’s active partieipation In helping to develop local programs 
and the reimbursement director’s identification with the program’s value 



and success. Instead demonstration directors have tended to Isolate 
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themselves in their laboratories experimenting and testing Ideas with no 
time for contact with the outside world* And reimburseinGnt directors, 
because they have little time to build and defend their progr^^as, abandon 
them to the existing system itself^ The human element has bean under- 
emphasized, and because of this frequently the idea has not come to life* 
The relevant Variables are political and - soc iological ; the milieu 
is conflict. The clash of oppo ^ng interests results In the system being 
ehang^^d. For large scale change to occur, such as the adoption of a 
whole new program, both resources and values must be reallocated within 
the system. The social system itself mast change. Attempts to intro- 
duce innovations into districts without the appropriate dynamics results 
in adoption of bits and pieces that fit within the interlockings of the 
existing system. 

Visits to demonstrations centars and vists from university consul- 
tants may offer useful alternatives but they are Influential only insofar 
as they increase the strength of th ^ advocate within the system* The main 
variables are the opinior leadership of the advocate, norms of the district 
toward the program, and the resources allocated In favor of the program. 

In large-scale change the Innovation is transmuted in the process* What 
results is not the same as what was Intended* 

Ultimately the change paradigms rest on one’s conception of the school 
as an organization. Tha research and development paradigm is essentially 
an anginaering model which sees the organization as composed of standard 
building blocks which can be replaced with superior ones. From this 
engineering view there are not enough good parts around, so it is the duty 
of damonatratlon canters and regional labb to manufacture more parts that 
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can be sold to the consumer. ■ This view assumes that the adopting organ- 
ization is an integrated problem-solving mechanism pursuing ccTnmoh 
goals. It assmnes that values and goals are agreed upon and only new 
means are needed. Cor.sequentlyji the whole change process is viewed 
as problem*- solving i consensus society* 

In fact, values and goals within schools are hazy and conflicting. 
They are derived from the interaction of coalitions in and around the 
school. Where consensus exists, little change is called for. The actual 
process of change necessita^ s eoilf lict unless change is restr -ted to 
those tiny areas of agreement. Change requires protagonist a, and large- 
scale change a reallocation of resources and values. Such a reallocation 
is the aim of our endeavor to re -plan the Illinois program. The new 
planning project will begin in Fall, 1971, employing the results of the 
evaluation project to devise a new overall Illinois plan. 
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INTRODUCTION AND STJMMARY OF 



1 . 



A. B.. TGRQUND AMD P U RI^QSE OF STTJDY 

This report brings together infonration collected in an assessment 
of the United States Office of Education delivery system of educational 
programs to gifted and talented children and youth at the elementally 
and secondary level of education in the United States. Ttiis study is 
responsive to that portion of lart Cj Section 806 of Public Law 91-=230j 
which stipulates that the Gonimissioner of Education shall: 

© ; show which existing Federal educational assistance 
progr^ns are being used to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented children ^ 

and 

m evaluate how existing Federal educational assistance 
can be more effectively used to meet these needs..,. 

The task was defined by the Office of Education to include: 

1- a review" of the present USOE delivery system 
to Gifted and Talented Children and Youth 
(hereafter referred to as GTCY) ^ and 

2s to develop a framework that USOE can use for 
further program evaluation and program struc*^ 
turlng. 

This report brings together infomation coilected during this study 
and shows which Federal educational programs administered by the U.S, 
Office of Education are presently being used to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented el:ildren and youth at the elementary and secondary level 
and concludes wirh recommendations for follow-on action for developing 
a mora effective delivery system to meet the needs of GTCY. 




STUDY METHODOLOGY 



B. 



The data used In writing this repo-Lt were 
The Actifip Deputy Cominissioner foir Developmen 



collected in several ways, 
t fi^ent a memorandum dated 



Marc.i 30. 1971 to all Bureau Chiefs and O- jics Heads rsQuestlng their 



assistance in submitting program data to the Proiect 
study « The memorandum stated that since ’’information 
primarily through structured interviews with OE staff 



Officer 
will be 

I! ^ 

^ a 9 Uiici 



for this 
obtained 
t the prc'-’ 



cess will be greatly facilitated if information can be gathered before 



the interviewing process began. The data requested were: 

© "Identification of the person or persons .to whom 
the Bureau Chief xrauld assign official responsi- 
bility for providing Information for the purposes 
of this study. 



@ A list with descriptive information and legislative 
authority of all programs administered by the Bureau 
or Office. 

© Information on any omissions, additions, or othex 

QQ^^ 0 Gtions to the * Guide to OE— Administered Programs, 

Fiscal Year 1971' as described in American Education." 

With this Information an Interview schedule was drawn up by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., personiiel and the. Office of Education Program 
Officer for this study. The interview team then conducted their inter- 
vlewa throughout the Office of Education. Interviews were also conducted 
with other consultants who were doing work for the Office of Education 
on Other tasks of this study, Tefgphone Interviews wep conducted with 
some USOE Regional Directors on their relationship to programs as ad- 
ministered at the State Educational Agency (SEA) level and the Local 
Educational Agency (LEA) level. 

Analytic data such 'as the number of students who are part of the tar- 
geted population were gathered from existing documents as outlined in 
ppp 71—23 and from statistics gathered by NCES. Where such data have 
been used in this report, the references are given to the source(s). 
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Tha Artihiir 0» Lit; tie 5 Ivhc * 5, di7:ect;or of jfuudy attend^sd ci threo^’ 

day conference sponsored by the USOE for stats aducetional representative; 
with a responsibility for GTCY . The confarenca was convened to meet with 

r *- c._ _ r- V-’ A i ^ 1 ^ ^ 

.L.iLwia s wiiJLUii. c:ui= X. JLii. UttVUL.t^ ^ LlL> 3 L Xci JL eJllOiTi: CO gl.l'ted 

and talentad aducationg to deterniine the nature of their programs ^ to 
find out the most presssing needs to make these programfi more effective ^ 
and to begin more comprehensive planning for program activities within 
the states. The study team also reviewed written legislation^ I-^ntorical 
documents contained in OE files ^ and other reports prepared or being pre^ 
pared by other consultants performing work for the Gotmnissloner ' s study. 

The information gathered was then ordered, analyzed, and discussed 
amongst team members p with experts on education for gifted and talented 
children and youth, and the Project Officer before making this report. 



C, STRUCTURE AND USE OF REPORTS 

This report has beeu divided in four sections for the convenience 
of the reader. The first section Is self-contained and traces the pur- 
pose and origins of this 'Work, the methodology used in performing the 
work, a suimnary of the results reached during this work, and finally 
a framework within which further programming should take place. The ' 
reader who does not have the time to read the full report can understand 
the results of our work through reading only this section* The next 
three sections contain the supporting information for the written con- 
clusions of Section I* Section II contains the information concerning 
USOE programs serving GTCY that we were able to uncover through inter- 
viewing with USOE personnel. The third section dascrlbcs what happens 
operationally to program prioritias and decisions at each le%ml within 
the hierarchy of a dallveiy system starting at the federal level with 
the end purpose of affecting the claaarooin activities and programs of 
elementary and secondary school children and youth. The final aection 
lists a series of atratagies that USOE might follow In setting up an 
Internal agency for gifted and talented children and youth with a brief 
discussion of where this agency might reside with the Office Education* 



a . siri-amnY of fiitoings 



Evidence usicovarad in th‘3 course of thlfs InvescigaLion indicai;«sj 
that some ESEA Title III funds ^ "Siippleincntary Centers and Services," 
and aoine iiSEA Xit.Xe V iuuUs, ''StitfAgcii.i'ii'irng omce nna neuce 

Agencies," are being specifically used for gifted and talented children 
and youth. The amount of the funds being used for these purposes are 
so few, less than $7.00 spent per treated student that we conclude: 

There is virtually no USOE delivery Eystem of educa- 
tional prograiBS for the gifted and talanted children 
and youth of the country ^ 

Many factors account for this situation, tut each factor la so 
closely intertwined with the other factors that the causes for no de- 
systeni inust he seen as a package. TTie major Influences milita- 
ting against the development of a Federal delivery system of an educa- 
tional package targeted at the gifted and talented children of the 
country are; 

9 Although the need for such programs has been 
establlBhed through research, literature, and 
societal need It has not received very wide 
support amongst American educators , hence 
there is little public pupport for emphasis 
on gifted and talented children except by par- 
ents whose children are gifted or talented 

9 There is no categorical federal legislation 
which establishes gifted and talented child- 
ren and youth as a targeted population. This 
has tended to keep the vlalbllity of gifted 
and talented children very low as an educa- ^ 

tional priority and makes it difficult to fo- 
cus Federal resources on the area. (Public 
Law 91-230 91st Congress H.R. 514 dated 
April 13, 1970 la a recent exception which 
amends parts of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to include mention of the gifted 
and talented, and It also provides the legal 
framework for this study . 
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As a rssalt of no focused priorities for that 
population^ present USOE activities do not In^ 
elude gifeed and talented children and youth 
as a targeted populcitioii. Hence ^ once existing 
funds have been disburssd to meet OE^s high pri- 
ority iieoda and cricic concerns, there is very 
little likelihood of program money raaching these 
students, 

o The relationship of the federal government to 
state and local educational agencies has trad- 
itionally been one of nonintervention. Statu- 
tory program funds are distributed to these 
agencies for use as they see fit within the 
broad guidelines of the law. This permits gen- 
eral priority setting at the state and local 
level to meet local needs and crisis concerns. 

a The expressed priority of gifted and talented 
children and youth is so low within 0SOE that 
although discretionary funds could be used to 
provide programs for gifted and talented child- 
ren and youth this avanue is sellom used. 

@ Since there is no federal national educa-* 

tional focus on and leadership within the area 
of gifted and talented children and youth, state 
and locally funded programs targeted for this 
population have; tended to function in Isolation 
from one another. This has resulted in the lack 
of an effective means for sharing gained knowledge 
to further a more concerted national program de- 
velopment for GTCY . 

The above circumstances function as barriers against the develop- 
ment by USOE of an educational delivery system for gifted and talented 
children and youth. At the same time, however , there are some unmet 
needs at the state and local level which must be resolved if a USOE 
delivery system targeted for GTCY is to operate effectively in the 
field . 
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o There is a need for a national center or agency 
to fulfill the role of monitoring 5 assessing 5 
and coordinating the present limited program 
activity for GTCY at the state and local i.evej=& 
if these activities are to coalesce into a srg-- 

’ ~ J. .« r-. * r ■ T A f2i . 

iiii, k. wWkAS.1 k-i, jr 

o There is a need for some agency or intax^mediate 
^ office to coordinate and disseininate the research 
efforts going on throughout the nation in tne 
area of gifted and talented children p which can 
also act as a catalytic agent for turning these 
efforts into meaningful progr^ activities at 
the local and state level » 

Q There is a need for a centralised ^ oh j ec tlve 
agency to evaluate which lines of program 
activity have been successful in delivering 
programs to gifted and talented children - 

© There is a need for leadership which cannot 
only fulfill the aboife three naada but also 
through Interaetion x^ith the LEA^s and SEA s 
can assist them in setting progr^ priorities, 
focusing resources, and then planning program 
activities to meat these needs, 

E. FRAIiEWQRK FOR FURTHER PROGRAMING 

In order to deveio/wi^ln the United States Office of Education an 
effective delivery system of programming for gifted and talented child- 
ren and, youth, it will be necessary to remove or substantially reduce 
the barriers outiined above and also to develop a process that will 
meet the needs for leadership in developing program activity for these 
students at the local and state levels. As part of h framework for , 
helping this happan, we recomaend; 

e Some mechanism or agency be set up within OE to 
coordinate national activity in the area of pro- 

grams for gifted and talented 'chlldren'and youth 

which can fulfill the leadership needs outlined 
above * 
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Programs and project planning that gat funding from 
DE should meet stringent requirements. Any project 
apprmred for funde should declare hew it is building 
upon the present body of knowledge regarding t:i “■ 
gifted and talented. It should specify the assumptions 
it is predicated on and how the prog r amro ing tu ? 1 1 r ' ' 
these assumptions will produce the expect =d out- 
comes . 

o All programs to be funded should not only declare 
their evaluation plans ahead of time , they should 
also declare what kinds of conclusions , are expected 
from the GollectPi data® Failure to meet this re- 
quirement will seriously impair what cai\ be learned 
from the project- 

© Provisions on a national scale must be made for com- 
municating local program results to research centers - 
and for communicating research results to the LEA 
and SEA levels ^ The results of these efforts should . - 

in turn, be eoimunicated to all educators in order 
to help them understand the needs of gifted and tal- 
ented children and youth, the ways in which these ^ 

, needs can be met^ and how to effectively plan to 

meet these needs* 

e The USOE mechanism should provide support services 
to assist the- SEA’s in developing and setting up 
an evaluation and program planning group to help 
the LEA*s and SEA's meet the requirements of the 
above recommendations * - . 

The framework itself, however, is not autflcient to insure a suc- 
cessful delivery system* It is necessary to provide for continuity 
of program priorities across changes in administration* For example, 
in the late 1950's, with the dawn of- the space age^ national attention 
, was focused on the gifted through a series of NBF and ®EA programs, 
but those initial efforts have lost their impact because the priorities 
of the 1960*3 shifted to the problems of poverty and the disadvantaged. 
It is further important to maintain program continuity when a new 

Or. ■ » - ' 

Commissioner of Education takes, office* Provision for this continuity 
of focus does not mean that new administrations or Commissioners of 
Education should hot be able to set their own pEioritiaa. Rather, 
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provision for this continuity is- required If the payoffs of programs 



funded to run for several years are to be realized whan they i.im cicioss 



more than one administration or more Uhmi one Commissioner of Education 
and if they are not to be displaced by current crisis needs. Hiis has 
the added benefit of allowing for planning to meet, long range needs oe- 



£ore they becoms crisis Ibsubs li 
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II. PROGRAMS SERVING GTCY AND OTHER POPULATIONS 



A. S IEE OF SECONDARY AND ELK^NTARY SCHOOL POPULATIONS 

Tlie total school population in kindergarten through grade t^-alre In 
America is estimated to be 51.6 million students (Siuiona Kenneth 
and Grants Vance 5 Digest of Education Statistics ^ Washington , Septemb 
1970 s Page 2 ^ Table 1)^ see In Table 1. 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 

1969 1970 

Public Non-Public Public Non-Public 

45.6 5.7 46.0 5.6 

1969 Population 51.3 

1970 Population 51.6 j 

ESTIMATES OF SCHOOL POPULATION IN GRADES K-12 
(IN MILLIONS) 

This shows that the approKimately 51.3 million children receiving 
education in 1969 grew to an astlmated size of 51 f6 million children by 
September o£ 1970. Of the total school populations 71.9% in 1969 and 
71.3% in 1970 were enrolled in kindergarten through the eighth grade 
(see Table 2). Of this K-8 populations roughly 88% {88.3% in 1969 and 
88.6% in 1970) are enr^'*led In public institutions. In grades 9-12p 
the 28% of the 1969 enrollment figures grew to 28.7% by 1970 with about 
90% of this secondary population (90.4% for 1969 and 90.6% for 1970) 
enrolled in public schools. Table 2 shows the figures of Table 1 repre- 
sented as percentages with respect to the total estimated population for 
each year. < 



32.6 4.3 


32.6 4.2 


13.0 1.4 


13.4 1.4 
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K-8 

9-12 

Total 



TABLE 1^ 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL BY YEAH 



1969 1970 





Public 


Non-- Pub lie 


Fublic 


Nori““Fub 1 Ic 


K-8 


63.5 


8.4 


63.2 


8.1 


9-12 


25.3 


2,7 


26.0 


2.7 



99.9% 100^ 



TABLE 2: ESTIMATES OF SCHOOL POPULATION BY PERCENT 

for 1969 AND 1970 



' - B. ESTIMATION OF GTCY POPULATION 

To determine the number of children Irom this population who are 
Gifted and Talented Children and Youth is difficult. The difficulties 
come from several sources; Jnere Is to clear definition of what gifted 
and talented means; it is easier to deal with the gifted part of the 
category because a standardized I.Q. test can be used with a level of 
120 or higher as the measure of gifted (In the past a higher figure of 
130 or 140 has been chosen) ; there have been no definitive studies aimed 
at approximating the size of these populations. Recently, however, two 
surveys have focused on this area. This should not be confused with the 
work Psychometrlcans are doing on developing criteria for Identifying 
GTCY. 

One survey, known as the Survey of Leadersblp In Education of "Ifted 
and Taleated Children and Youth (hereafter referred to as Advocate Sur- 
vey), was developed and conducted as a part of the Commissioner’s study 
on gifted and talented children. The other survey, known as the School 
Staffing Survey, was developed and conducted by the. National Center for 
Statistics. ^ 

. The Advocate Survey was a study In \dilch 2U4 recognized eKperts in 
the area of Gifted and Talented Children and Youth out of an original 
sample size of 239 responded to an extenBlve 24 page fact-finding survey 
The data collected in this survey ware brought together and incorporated 
in a report to the Commisslonar of Education. This survey queried these 
about what m adequate definition for this population should be, 
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what the underlying philosophy and obj ctives for education altned at the 



gifted and talented should what backgrounds and characteristics 
teachers for gifted and talented should havSs what programs tairgeted 



for this population should be like^ and in what ways money could be best 
used for delivering educational opportunities to these children. 



Because this survey went only to people who were recognized as 
leaders in the area of C?TCY ^ all responses to it can be viewed as re^ 
sponses from people who are knowledgeable about the subject content. 
Assuming that the respondents were able to remain objective in their re- 
sponses, we have used the from this survey for estimating the size 

of the GTCY popule-^zion. Diagram 1 shows graphically the tabular data as 
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DIAGR^ 1: ESTIMATE SIZE OF GTCr POPULATION 

(TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPONSES 194) 









it was reported (Page 20 ^ Volume Ai.: j.lfcyi c Studies of Selected Edtiea^ 
tional Data a a report to USOE prepared under Contract No. 0;SC“0-‘71“0690) * 

For purposes of developing an estimate for the size of the GTCY pop- 
ulatloiia we will use the mean of the data shown in Die ram Multi- 
plying the midpoint of each cell by the number of responses in that cell 
gives a mean of almost 9%. However^ the data tabulated in the Analytic 
Stud ies of Selected Educational Data XJsre not collected in equal size 
cells. By recombining the data of Diagram 1 Into equal size cells (see 
Diagram 2) wa get a value of 8% for the mean. Thus^ the average estimate 
by these experts of the size of the gifted and talented population ac-- 
cerding to tUa questionnaire definitions 

Gifted and talented children are those who are eapabla 
of high performance as identified by professionally 
qualified personnel. These are children who require 
different education programs and/or services Layond 
those normally provided by the regular school pro- 
gram in order to realize their full potential in 
contribution to self and society » 



is 8% of the total school population. 
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DIAGRAM 2: ESTIMATED SIZE OF GTCY POPmJlTION WITH RECOMBINED DATA 

(TOTAL NUIffiER OF. RESPONSES 194) 



g-.?30 



448-586 O = 71 - 23 



The School Staffing, Survey is a thice—pairt sut "isLical study based 
on a sampling o: U*S, public education focused on delineating specific 
characteristics of elameritary and secondary schools. In that survey 
school principals were asked some questions about eleven different pop- 
ulations of exceptional children. One type was meuf ally gifted ; defined 
for that study as: 



The numbers of pupils in the sehools the responding principals directed 
are showu in Diagram 3 (Source: Table 4-29 Page 132, Volume 1, Analytic 

Studies of Selected Educational Data) , Of the roughly 45 million stu- 
dents in these school systems ^ these principals estimated that 3.3 per- 
cent or slightly more than 1.4 million children were gifted (Source: 

Table 4.5, Page 134, Volume 1, Analytic Studies of Selected Educational 
Data) - Interestingly, 57.5% of the principals sampled in the School 
Staffing Survey reported no gifted Ghildran in their schools according 
to the definition given In the study. This figure of 57.5% certainly 
appears odd and tends to strain the credibility of the data. However, 
assuming that the sample for the study was randomly chosen, and that 
the responses accurately reflected the principals perceptions, the fig^ 
ure of 3.3% should be accepted as a true estimate of the percentage of 
gifted pupils in their school populations even though such a large per- 
centage of the principals reported no gifted students in their schools. 

This percentage of gifted students (3.3%) is not necessarily con- 
tradictory to the 8% estimate as the percentage of gifted and talented 
children as reported by the experts in the Advocate Survey, From an- 
other source, the Project Talent study (reported in Analytic Studies of 
Selected Educational Data) used 2.5% as an estimate for the other per-= 
centage of elementary and secondary students who are intellectually 
(mentally) gifted. It, therefore, seems reasonable to interpret the 



"Mentally Gifted Pupils are those whose level of mental 
development is so far advanced that they have been iden- 
tified by professionally qualified personnel as in need 
of additional educational opportunities - ” 
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DIAGRAM 3 1 NUMBER OF PUPILS IN RESPONDING SCHCOLS 
(SCHOOL STAFFING SURVEY) 



3.3% as eons is tent with the other data which estimates the size of the 
mentally gifted population. In ^at follows, therafore, we will assume 
tha range of 2.5^3. 3% as a reasonable estimata of the number of students 
in tha elementary and secondary school populations who are mentally 
gifted. Using the 1970 estimate for the sisa of this total school pop^ 
ulation, this means that there are 1^290,000 to 1,703,000 mentally 
gifted students in the elementary and secondary schools of our nation. 
For calculating purposes wa will use the midpoint of this range, 2.9%, 
during calculations to simplify the argument. This means that we will 
use a figure of 1,496,000 as our estimate of the ninnber of mentally 
gifted students In the elementary and secondary school population. 
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Using thisse data then, wa will taka 8% as an estj.niatfi of ths pet"' 
centage of students In the total '’elementary and secondary scaool popuXa- 
tion who are girted and talented children and youth. In conjunction 
with this estimates we will also use the 2.9% of this same total 
school population as a valid estiinata of the number of students t^ho are 
mentally gifted. Diagram 4 shows plctorlally the estimated aiaa °f- the 
total 1970 elementary and secondary school population, the mentally gifted 
population, and the gifted and talented population as calculated above . 

In Diagram 4, the three populations can be compared by actual nutoher 
of students by locating where the top of each rectangle intersects t^e 
"Number of Students" line, or visually by comparing the areas of all 
three rectangles for a size estimate of eacii population. 

(MILLIONS) 

N 

U 

M - 




GIFTED TOTAL GIFTED & TALENTED 

POPULATION 



TYPE OF POPULATION 

DIAGRAM 4: COta* ARISON BY AREA AND SIZE OF TOTAL SCHOOL POPULA'^lON, 

MENTALLY GIFTED PMT OF POPULATION, AND GIFTED AND 
TM.ENTED PART OF POPULATION 
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It should be noted that thr category of ?'ftad and T-lentad does 
not necessarily break Into two mutually exclusive groups of students: 
some of the gifted students are also talented and vice versa. This would 
not affect the absolute size of the gifted and t ilsr.ted population unless 
a given individual Were counted twice within the overall category. We 
have assunied that a student was counted only once when the respondents 
estimated the percentage. The more difficult problem presented by this 
overlap is how many are gifted as opposed to talented. Using the 8% 
estimate for the percentage of gifted and talented BtudentSs and 2.9% 
as the estimate f .r just gifted (mentelly) , it follows that 5.1% of the 
total school population are the talented but not mentally gifted. We 
are also assuming that if a student wasi gifted and talented » that he 
was classified as mentally gifted not as just talented and not twica 



POPULATION SIZE 



All E.S. 
Students 




51,600,000 


Gifted and 
Talented 




4,128,000 


Gifted 




1,496 ,000 



TABLE 3: NUIERICAL SIZE OF POPULATIONS IN DIAGRAM 4 

These figures will be used throughout the rest of this report. Thus, 
out of the 51.6 million elementary and secondary school students in America, 
there are at least 4.128 million students ^o are gifted and talented, 
of which at most 1.703 pillion are mentally gifted. It Is these students, 
then, whose development would be affected by educational programs tar- 
geted for the gifted and talented children and youth of America. 
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G . PROGEAI^S SERVING GTCY 



Our Interviewing process within USOE uncovered two types of program 
funds being used to serve GTCY’s. These programs are under Title III 
of ESEAy Supplementary Educational Centers and Services; Guidances 
Counseling and Testing ^ and Title V of ESEA, Strengthening State and 
Local Educational Agencies. 

Title III establishes grants for supplementary education centers and 
services to stimulate and assist SEA/s and LEA’s in providing vitally 
needed educational services aot otherwise available in sufficient quanti 
or quality at the local levels The funds may be used for the establish- 
ment of exemplary or innovative elementary and secondary school educa^ 
tional programs to serve as models for regular school programs and to 
assist the states in establishing and maintaining progrmis of testing^ 
guidance s and counseling. Programs initiated under Title 111^ therefore 
cau directly affect the student. 

Title V provides gr«its for stimulating and assisting states in 
strengthening their leadarahip resources- Title V funds are being used 
in this way by some statas to pay either part or all of the salary of 
a person attached to that SEA with a reaponslblllty for the area of 
gifted and u^lanted children and youth- Title V may also be used for 
establishing or improving programs to identify and plan programs to 
meet state educational needs- 

During 1970 OB FORM 115 (DASPEE) ^ 10/70 was distributed to the fifty 

State Departments of Education asking for information regarding the 

gifted and talented children and youth receiving special attention in 

their state* Qjuestloti 20 of that form was: 

To the best of your knowledge, does your state 
use federal funds (administer or coordinate) 
for programs for gifted and talented children? Yes 

If yes, please indicate the titles you are 
utilizing. 



No 



ESEA, Title I dt’cationally Deprived) 

ESEA, Title II (Library resources & Media) 

ESEAj Title III (Suppletaentary EducaClonal 

Centers and Sarvices) 

ESEAj T tie V (State Departments of Education) 

NDEA (Specify Titles) . — _ 

Higher Education Act (Specify Titles) 

Art and Humanities Act 

Economic Opportunity Act (Head Start, etc.) 

Other (Specify Act and Title) 



Forty-nine of the fifty states repl sd to this form. Of 
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Yes_ 


Nc- 


Yes 


Nq__ 


Yas 


No _ 


■ 


No 


Yas 


No 


Yes 


“ No 


Yes 


No 


Yes^ 


No 


these 


states 



twenty reported that they used some federal funds for programming tar- 
geted for GTCY. Table 4 shows the responses to this question. 




TABLE 4 : RESPONSES OF STATE DEPMITMENTS OF EDUCATION 

TO QUESTION 20 OF OE FOKM 115 (DASPRE) , 10/70. 

Of the twenty states who are using federal funds, the largest number 
used ESEA Title III, Supplementary Education Centers and Services, as 
a source of funds for reaching GTCY. As is evident from the total 
number of responses most of these states used more than one federal 
source of funds with 3.5 the average number of different federal sources 
being used by each of the twenty states using federal funds for GTuY. 

The Inforaaticn in Table 4 has been presented plctorially In Diagram 




DIAGRAM 5. KESPONSES TO QUESTION 20 OF OE FO^I 115 (DASPEE) , 10/70 

BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATrCON 



LEGEND A: This curve shows the nui^er of responses 

r cant aged agaiast tb .. 20 states using 
Federal Funds for GTGY 

B : Hiis curve shows the number of responses 

percentaged against the 49 states who re- 
sponded to OE Form 115. 49 Equals 20 

states using Federal Funds plus 29 states 
not using Federal Funds for GTCY. 
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Our interviewitig process uncovered evidence that both ESEA III and 
ESEA V funds are being used to support programniing for GtCY through pro- 
grams (Title III) or for supporting the salaries of personnel at the 
state educational agency level mio have a respoueil^Llity for overseei^Oi 

state activity for GTCY (Title V). This information, therefore, cor- 
roborated some of the data shown In Table 4, For example ^ we found 
data (Table 5) in Title III files showing eighteen states as using tiuch 
funds for GTCY* We were not able to find such data for the Title V ease, 
but we did at least find USOE staff who were aware c funds being so 
used. We did not find such corroborating evidence with raspect to other 
programs. We take the lack of data, the poor state of existent data, 
or the lack of willingness to talk about uses of funds during the inter- 
viewing process to be indicative of the present state of a USOE delivery 
system of educational programs targeted for grfted and talented children 
and youth* 

In the Title III case wa found that eighteen states are serving 
180,121 students with $1,094,867 of federal funds (see Table 5) , This 
means that on the average there is substantially less than $10 per treated 
student belrg expanded for special sducation under this Titles The 
data itself seems inconsistent: of the 18 states rape ting, the relation- 

ships between the nusher of GTCY in each state receiving eervlces and the 
total number of students In each state strain the credulity of the reader. 
For example, 12,92% of the total Maryland public school population are 
receiving specialized progrannnlng as glftad and talented studants whereas 
in New York a little less than 1/4 of 1% are receiving specialized at- 
tention under these Title III funds, or there are only 80 children in 
the State of Calif orala directly benefiting from such funds, whereas 
2,620 are getting attention in South Dakota. It is further hard to 
visualize that this dollar expenditure per pupil can be having much of 
an impact in such states as Kentucky, Maryland, or Nebraska, for exMiple. 
It seems more reasonable to explain these figures by assuming "that many 
of these students are enrolled in Tltlarfill programs designed to en- 
courage student crestlvity. (We do not know this as fact.) It cer- 
tainly seems reasonable to conclude that the bulk of these Title 111 
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dollars are nut accomplishing a great deal in the way of deliverin 
gmms to GTCY. 



Totals 





Number of 




State 


Pupils 


Funds 


California 


80 


$ 27,978 


Colorado 


970 


64,400 


Iowa 


464 


30,000 


Kentucky 


300 


300 


Maryland 


115,251 


326,504 


Massachusetts 


1,750 


80,312 


Nebraska . 


4,659 


3 2, 500 


New York 


8,725 


* 


North Carolina 


550 


68,700 


North Dakota 


■1,0G0 


^ 15,000 


Ohio 


150 


, 36,300 


Rhode Island 


/ 120 

f ’ 


111,212 


South Dakota 


2,620 


297054’ 


Texas 




22,850 


Utah 


■ 635 


18,000 


Virginia „ , ; 


,42^593 : 


60,757 


West Virginia 


90 


21,000 


Puerto Rico* ^ ’ ‘ 


164 


150,000 




180,121 


$1,094,867 


C5 ■ 


, ' f' 


^ ' 

♦ 


TABLE 5 s STATES 


REPORTING GIFTED 


AND .talented 


PUPILS. SERVED BY TITLE 


: III FUND^' 









*No data available. 
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Nevertheless 5 it is worthwhile to explore more fully what tl is col- 
lected data representr , Diagram 6 compares the mimber of children re- 
ceiving specialized attention through federal funds versus the estimated 
size of the populations. This same information is presented in Table 
6 along with the percentage of the nunier of students being served 
under Title 111 programs with respect to each population category in 
Diagram 6 and the total number of estimated elementary and secondary 
students in America. ^ 



POPULATION 




DIAGRAM 6: COlff ARISON OF GTCY STUDENTS RECEIVING ATTENTION 

UNDER TITLE III PROStAMS TO ESTMATID SIZE OF 
GliFTlD POPULATION MJD GtFlW AND TALENTED 
;i PORyLATION 



!' 




I O 

iERlC 

mSBSsis&m 



% of No. 4 to 



No. 


Population 


Size 


Other Populatioiis 


1 


All E . S . Students 


51,600,000 


.3% 


2 


Gifted & Talented 


4,128,000 


4.4% 


3 


Gifted 


1,496,000 


12.0% 


4 


GTCY Being Served 


180,000 





TABL? 6 : PERCENTAGE COlffARiSON OF GTCY SERVED 

BY TIT'LE III FUNDS TO POPULATIONS 



An Interpretation of Table 6 reveals that although at least 8% of 
the total elementary and secondary school population is gifted and tal- 
ented, only .3 of 1% are reported as recipients of federal funds. Further 
{-piia also means that at most 4.4% of the estimated 4jl28j000 GTCY 
students are receiving specialized attention through federal funds spe- 
cifically targeted for them. If we make the most generous assumption 
possible, the 180,000 pupils are all mentally gifted, this would mean 
that at most (using the 2.9% for the range) 12.0% of the nation's 
elementary and secondary students who are mentally gifted are receiving 
specialized attention from federal support. 

These argiiment have been built on a limited data base and must be 
used with care. The fact that we were able to uncover such a limited 
amount of data, however. Is highly Important as a measure of the present 
USOE delivery system for gifted and talented children and youth. Again, 
we conclude that there is virtually no such system within the present 
U.S. Office of Education, 

D. OTHER POPULATIONS BEING SERVED BY OE PROGRAMS 

A review of the Office of Education Budget (see Diagram 7) Indicates 
that the biggest group of students that USOE focuses or. are the educa- 
tionally deprived. Educationally deprived children Include the 
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DIAGEAM 7'! USOE 1971 BUDGET (APPROPRIATED) 



handicapped^ neglected and delinquent p migratory * the poorp the drop-- 
Qutp the uon-Engllsh spe^kin£ and the disadvantaged who have been in 
Head Start programs. These populations are served by Title Ij III, V, 

VI j VII p and VIII of tlie Elementary and Secondary Educational Act. 

(Title VI of this act will be replaced by the Education for the Handi- 
capped Act by July 1, 1971.) The Vocational and Adult Education Act 
also provides programs for these same populations . 

ESEA Title III funds of $143,393,000 and EASEA Title VIII funds of 
$10,000,000 are also reaching targeted populatiohs * These figures have 
not bean included In Table 6 because an accurate estimate of the number 
of students being served by these funds was not obtained. However, the 
populations being served by these latter two Titles tend to be the saune 
as for Title I with the exception of the 180,121 students being traatad 
as gifted and talented children and youth with Title 111 money. 

Comparison of Tables 6 and 7 shows that the number of educationally 
deprived students being served by Title 1 funds is almost twice the 
4,128,000 estimate of gifted and talented children while the nund 3 ar of 
students being served by Title VI funds is almost equivalent to the 
number of gifted and talented children receiving Title XXX funds. These 
data are summarized in Diagram 8 . 



% OF TOTAL 

POPULATION NUMBER OF STUDENTS POPULATION 



All E,S, Students 


51,600,000 


100.0 


Title I 

Educationally Deprived 


7,900,000 


15.3 


Title VI 
Handicapped 


183,000 


.4 



TABLE 7 s COMPARISON OF POPULATIONS SERVED BY USOE ESEA FUNDS 
(SOURCES U.S. GOVERNMENT BUDGET FOR 1972) 
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population AMD 
SOURCE OF PUMPS 



Educationally 
Deprived 
(ESEA Title 1) 

Estimated Nuirber 
of Gifted and 
Talented (No 
Funds) 

Handicapped 

(ESEA Title VI) 

GIFTED (ESEA 
TITLE III) 




3 . 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS (MILLIONS) 



DIAGRAM 8; COMPARISON OF POPULATION RECEIVING USOE PROGRAM lUNDS 



The 1971 appropriations for the USOE are shown In Diagram 7. As 
is clearly evident from the graph, the largest budget Item Is for the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) . The total appro- 
priation for BESE la $1,915,968,000 of which $1,500,000,000 is targeted 
for educationally deprived children under ESEA 1. Table 8 gives a break 
down of the major Titles that make up ESEA. The flow of funds to the 
population shown in Diagram 8 will be traced in this section in order to 
compare the p'lpulatlon sizes and targeted USOE dollars for these popula- 
tions against one another. A quick inspection of Diagram 7 shows that 
the USOE budget does reach other populations than those shown In the 
praceding diagram. 
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Authority 



Description 



Appropriation 



ESEA I Aid to School Districts 

ESEA II Library Resources 

ESEA III Supplementary Services 

ESEA V Strengthening State Departments 



$lp 500, 000, 000# 



80,000,000 

143,393,000 



ESEA. Vil Bilingual Education 

ESEA VIII Dropout Prevention 



of Education 



29,750,000 

25.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 



’OTM. 



$1,788,143,000 



TABLE 8: 1971 USOE DOLLARS APPROPRIATED UNDER ESEA ACTS 

# The dollars shovm are the sum of those line items in the 
USOE Budget earmarked as program dollars for a specific 
" population* They do not Include research and innovation 
funds that also reach some students under these arts* 

SOURGEi Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education, Fiscal Year 1972 Budget; 
internal report. 

Of the $1.5 billion specified for educationally deprived children 
(ESEA I), $1,339,747,067 are formula funds earmarked for LEA^s, while 
$137,366,984 are targeted for handicapped, migratory, neglected and 
delinquent , and students who live in areas having a high concentration 
of poor families in them* Additional funds for the handicapped under 
Education for the Handicapped Act has $34 million divided amon.ist state 
grants and $27.5 million disbursad mongst early childhood, re^jearch aind 
demonstration, innovation for deaf-blind, and special learning disabilities 
projects. 

In order to assess the Implied USOE priority status of gifted 

talented children and youth, the gifted and talented population will 
be compared with the educationally deprived, and then the handicapped. 



Number of Pupils Fnm’s Targeted 

Being Reached By For or Reaching 

USOE Programs These Pupils 

Educationally 
Deprived 

Handicapped 

GTCY 



TABLE 9: USOE FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR OR SERVING HANDICAPPED ^ 

GTCY AND EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED. 

The data In Table 9 were obtained from the Budget and Nanpcwer 
Division of USOE, The 7,9 million figure is the number of elementary 
and secondary students under current operatlone 7who are reclplants of 
the $1,3 billion of funds under Aid to School Districts. The 115^000 
figure for handicapped students is the number of students who are cur- 
rently receiving almost $30 million in funds under State Grant Programs, 
In this case, the ninnber of students expected in 1972^ would increase to 
at least 183,000 as reported in The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment, Appendix, Fiscal Year 1972 , p. 445s if the other aspects of BEH 
activity ware included. If the number further included the Impact of 
teacher programs, this figure would be much larger. These numbers 
were chosen for these two populations because they both represent state 
grants and can, therefore, be used as a comparative measure where the 
number of students^ served has been established. 

This information has bean condansek into Diagram 9 and shows that 
there is a wide discrepancy between the actual expenditures per pupil 
by population. The onesldeness of these ratios indicates that attention 
on gifted and talented Is minimal in comparison with the two priority 
coneems. Further evidence for this conclusion arises by comparing 
the slges of the handicapped and GTCY populations (see Table 10) . ' 



7,900,000 


1,339,749,067 


115,000 


29,708,000 


180,121 


1,094,867 
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EHA 
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DIAGRAM 9: USOE FUNDS SPENT PER STUDENT FOR SELECTED POPULATIONS 
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EXPENDITURE 

POPULATION PER PUPIL RATIO 



Handicapped 



Educationally 

Deprived 



GTCY 



TABLE 10: RATIO OF E3^ENDITUM/PUPIL 

TO EOTENDITURE/GTGY PUPIL 



$258 


43:1 


165 


28il 


6 


1:1 
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The handicapped figure (Table 11) tfas arrived at by taking 10% of 
the estit^ated a of the population between the agee of 5 to 17 ^ 10% Is 
the established figure used by the Bureau of the Handicapped (BEH) , The 
size of the 5-^17 year old population in the United States was estimated 
at 51^584 jOOO children in 1967 by the U,S, Bureau of Census, Using 
a population growth figure of 2% per yearj by 1971 the estimated size 
of the population becomes 5 , 385 , 000. Using the same 2% rate of increase 
per year of the handicapped populations and the 1969 figure of 1^ 794s 100 
(Digest of Education Statistics ^ 1970, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
p. 31) as a base gives an estimate of l,911j000 for the handicappped 
school“golng population by 1971 i This flgurB of 1.9 million is 35‘.5% 
of the astimatad population size of 5,385,000 students which is consistent 
with the 40% figure that BEH uses as an estimate for the percentage of 
the total handicapped population of school-^golng age who are actually 
enrolled la school. Thus, the figure of 5,385,000 appears to be a reason-- 
able estimate for the size of the handicapped population of school^golng 
age. 

ESTIMATED SIZE 

OF POPULATION 

Handicapped ^ 

GTGY 

TABLE 11: ESTmATED SIZE OF HANDICAPPED 

AND GTCY POPULATION 

Gomparlson of the estlmatad handicapped and GTCY population shows 
that the handicapped population la at most only one~thlrd larger 
than the size of the GTCY population, yet 43 times the average amount 
of federal funds expended per treated GTCY students (see Table 10) is 
spent per treated handicapped student. Even though one population 
should not necessarily receive exactly the same amount of attention or 



5.385.000 

4.128.000 
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funds par treated student, the ratio of 43:1 seems quite disparate. 
Again, we conclude from these data that the gifted and talented student 
is not a priority concern at present of the United States Office of 
Education. 
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III. DECISIONS POINTS WITHIN A TOTAL DELIVERY SYSTEM THAT CAN 

EFFECT PRIORITIES 



A, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OFFICE OF EDUCATION, STATE HDUCA.TxONAi. AGENCIES 
“ AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

In assessing the Office of Education (USOE) delivery system of pro- 
grams specifically targeted for gifted and talented children and youth, 
it is necessary to investigate the relationships between the USOE and 
the various other agencies within the American educational system. The 
smallest unit in this hierarchy la the individual school in some local 
educational agency (symbolized by LEA) , These schools are in turn sub- 
ordinate to some local governing unit such as a local schbol board and a 
superintendent or by a regional board and a superintendent. Such an 
LEA generally determines the policy that governs the schools under its 
jurisdiction. Outside of the Individaul school, it is usuaily at the 
board level that the ordinary citizen has contact with what is happening 
in education. If citizens are able to bring enough pressure to bear at 
this point, they can alter educational priorities in their schooling 
system, / 

The local school /board, usually through the superintendent of schools, 
finds itself subject/ to its state educational agency (SEA) policies. 

The leverage that an SEA has over an LEA is funds. In all states, money 
appropriated, by thej state for educational purposes only reaches the LEA 
if the LEA compllesl with regulations and guidelines established by the 
state eaucatlonal Jgency. The SEA in turn has its directions set by 
state law. By analogy SEA's perform a similar function with respect to 
LEA'S as USOE performs with respect to SEA's. - 

The SEA then generally works within the framework of its state laws 
and the laws and regulations of the Federal government. As is true in 
the relatiWship of the SEA to the LEA, the Federal government can use 
the leverage of federal monies to effect the educational priorities of an 
SEA. Although the SEA' receives Its control from "above," its priorities 
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are also sub;' ict to influencs from below 1£ citizens and LEA’a can bring 
enough pressure to bear on the SEA, but the greatest influence is from 
above. In responding to controls and guidelines from USOE, the SEA 
might deal directly with a bureau or office within USOE or in some cases 
(very few, according to our investigation) the contact and control might 
be exercised through one of tne Federal regional offices that are main- 
tained by the Office of Regional Office Coordination within USOE. 

The next level in this hierarchy is the USOE^ In general the Office 
of Education under the direction of the Commissioner of Education and 
his "deputies act as the implementation agent of federal laws concerning 
education. In performing this function the various bureau act as catalytic 
change agents between the laws* the SEA*s* and the LEA*s, Those bureaus 
and divisions of USOE do not dictate what should happen at these latter 
levels* rather they set up and establish program guidelines to assist 
SEA^s and LFA’s in applying fot federal funds to the needs of their 
local educational units . At this point* SEA or LEA priorities might supers- 
eede OE priorities as long as the local use can be justified under the 
board guideiines set up for these funds. 

Any effective delivery system of federal educational programs tar- 
geted for gifted md talented children by USOE will go through this series 
of decision nodes before the student is finally affected. In what follows* 
various aspects of this series of relationships will be isolated and dis- 
cussed. In particular* discussions \rtll canter around the needs a delivery 
system must address itself to at each node if It Is to be affactiva. 

Diagram 10 shows schematically the relationships that exist between 
these educational agencies* and the lines of oon&nunlcation that are ex- 
ercised. The diraction of an arrow shows which way control or Influence 
is exerted. No attempt has bean made to assess the strength of these 
relationships or In which direction the Influences might be strongest. 

The heavier arrows anphaslze the more active directions of influence , 

a ’ ’ ■ ' ■ 

not necessarily the strongest. , ■ 
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DIAGRAM 10; SCHEMA SHOWING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 



B. LEGAL FRAMWORK FOR OE PROGRAMS ' 

In Investigating the legal fr^ework within which educational pro- 
grams are developed, we Investigated Titles I, II, III*, V, VII, and 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Educational Act (ESEA) as fflnendad 
through 1970, and the Education of thB Handicapped Act which will replace 
^Ltle VI of ESEA as of <July 1, 1971 • j We also looksd at the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the National Eefense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA) , 
the Cooperative Research Act, the Economle Opportunity Act of 1964 and 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. In reviewing these acts we were 
primarily concerned with uncovering Ijeglslatlon which specif ically men- 
tioned gifted and talented children Ad youth as recipients for progfm 
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funds, and for legislative restrictions that would not allow fu_.ds to 
be nsed ^“or this pouplatlon* 

A review of this material indicated that there are no restrictions 
within the laws that would bar funds from reaching gifted and talented 
children and youth- In most cases, hox^ver, the main thrust of the 
legislation is for a targeted population such as disadvantaged or handl“ 
capped youth, so that gifted and talented children could only be served 
by these program funds if they are gifted or talented and disadvantaged 
or handicapped at the same time. Although funds ^^ould re^ch GTGY through 
such legislation, it is rare to find funds being used in this way. The 
cause results from two things; Because the legislation does not specif-- 
ically mentioned gifted and talented, the interpreters of the legislation 
taka it literally and do not entertain using funds this way and since 
gifted and talented are not a priority concern at the OE level, program 



officers do not focus attention on this population. There is a pyramiding 
effact to this phanonemon in which SEA^s and LEA-s tend to use OE 
priorities as guidelines for detartnining their own priorities. Outside 
of Public Law 91-230 which authorized this study and the amendment of 
Titles III and V of ESEA to include insertion of *’gi£ted and talented 
children and youth," the rest of this legislation not specifically 

mention this population* 

ESEA Title III (Supplementary Educational Canters and Services; 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing) stipulates that funds can be used for 
gifted and talented children and implies the same for gifted atudants by 
allowing funds to be used for special Inatruetion and equipment for stu- 
dente interested in Btudying advanced scientific subjects , foreiga lan- 
guages, and otiher academic areas not taught in local schools, jit further 
implies the s^e kind of assistance to talented children when it speci- 
fies. funds can be used to make available modern educational equipment and 
qualifisd personnel. Including artists and musicians, on a temporary ^ 
basis for the benefit of children. This legislation also allows funds 
to be used for testing students in order to identify those with out-- 
standing aptitudes and abilities i: ^ 
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ESEA, Title V, (Strengthening State and Local Educational Agencies) 
legislation allows funds to be used by LEA's and SEA’s for consulting 
help and technical services In particular areas of education. Gifted 
and talented children are tnsntioned in this act. There is direct evi- 
dence that some SEA's are using Title V funds for salaries for part- 
time consultants in the area of gifted and talented. 

The evidences indicates s however g that unless funds are specifically 
earmarlced by legislation for a targeted pouplations it is highly unlikely 
that any funds will be expended on gifted and talented youth to meet 
their needs except as disadvantaged youth, handicapped youth, etc. It 
is instructive to note that the Education for the Handicapped Act is 
legislation specifically designated for handicapped elilldreni This 
population, however, was in the same situation as the GTCY until the 
handicapped became a designated population under Title VI of ESEA. The 
development of the Education for the Handicapped Act provides a meaning- 
ful model of how to focus federal concern on a targeted population. 

The Education Professions Development ACT (EPDA) , an amendment to 
Title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965, is designed to "...improve 
the quality of teaching and to help meet critical shortages of adequately 
trained educational personnel." This act does make provision for funding 
programs or projecta to prepare teachers and other educational personnel 
to meet the special needs of exceptionally gifted students and also for 
prograns or projects to prepare artists, craftsmen, scientists, artisans 
or persons from other professions or vocations to teach or otherwise 
asolst in educational programs or projects on a long-term, short-term, 
or part-time basis. Since GTCY are not a major OE priority and because 
there Is not a large grass roots advocacy group bringing pressure to 
bear on this area„of concern, this part of the EPDA does not receive much 
emphasis at this time. 
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Although the National Defense Education Act of 1968 (NDEA) does not 
specifically mention gifted and talented children. It does Eiake funds 
available for strengthening instruction in science, mathematics, modern 
foreign languages, and other critical subjects. By extension, funds 
could be channeled for developing programs of instruction in these areas 
for gifted and talented children and youth. This law tends to view top- 
grade instruction in these areas as critical to the protection of this 
country, and by implicetlon, therefore, the development of gifted and 
talented students In these areas as a national resource to be developed. 

A major implication to be drawn from these reviews of federal legis- 
lation related to education in comparison with what is actually happening 
within the Office of Education indicates that it is unlikely that a pop- 
ulation such as gifted and talented children and youth will -eceive much 
attention within USOE unless it can become a priority concern of the 
office having a federal legislative foundation supporting that priority. 

C . USOE NODE 

The data collected on USOE was obtained by interviewing people within 
the various bureaus and offices. The interviewers were determined through 
a memo dated March 30, 1971 from Dr. Donald Davies, Acting Deputy Com- 
missioner for Development, to bureau chiefs and office heads requesting 
them to assign a person from their bureau or office to provide informa- 
tion for this study. These names were reviewed with the project director 
before the interviewing proeesa started. We interviewed people in twenty- 
six offices and bureaus about the present USOE delivery system of educa- 
tion for gifted and talented children and youth. In reporting our findings 
through these Interviews, anecdotes from the various interviews will be 
used to substantiate the inferencea we have drawn. The reader should not 
interpret an anecdotal piece of data as an isolated occurrence. We have 
incoporated such data only if it represents a recurrent theme throughout 
rhe interviewing process. We further caution the resaer to not interpret 

the amount of anecdotal material as a measure for the strength or importanc 
of the issue; rather, these exeerpta represent counnon opinions frequently 
encountered during the Interviewing '■process . 
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Back in the late 1950 ®s and early 1960 ’s there was an effort 
started to help develop the nation’s gifted and talented students. 

The effort at that time was focused more on the mentally gifted since 
they x^are seen as a vital national resource central to keeping America 
the vanguard of the development and exploration of space. After 
some initial itoeriean successes in space, this concern slacked a bit 
and the country began to focus more on its internal problems , The 
decade of racial conscience and concern and the Initial Impetus given 
to the gifted and talented began to fade in light of new concerns. 
Unfortunately, full fruits of the work started at this time were not 
fully harvested because of the shifts of concern, 

@ ...seven or eight years ago the big push on gifted 
and talented children, especially at NSE. However, 
now the number one priority Is disadvantaged kids, 
so gifted ana talented as a specific program is 
practically non— existent to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

e The basic problem at OE is that programs come 
and go with changes of administration. 

The priorities of the Office of Education, therefore, tend to par- 
allel the coneems of the day and it is hard to justify the continuance 
of earlier progranming If it cannot be easily related to these concerns. 
The priorities of the Office of Education closely parallel the concerns 
q£ the day and very few offices or bureaus will entertain other coneems 
If they do not parallel these priorities. Thus, programing for the 
gifted and talented gets little or no visibility within USOE. 

• My priorities and the priorities of this office 
those of the Qommissionar and the gifted 
are not an issue of public concern. 



...suggested that the important priorities in 
01 at this time are early child education first, 
education for the handicapped second, and Improve- 
ment In vocational education third. Gifted and 
talented children are not a priority even though 
focusing Title III funds on projects serving gifted 
and talented la authorized by ESEA. 





© Since gifted and talented are not a discreet gicoup 
that is an OE priority, we do not list them nr 
consider them as a high priority group. 

The fact that QTCY are not a priority item profoundly effects 
whether or not funds do reach gifted and talented children even when 
there is legislation mentioning this population. Clearly, the effect 
of the low priority level of GTCY effects the potential for a delivery 
system by discouraging the use of funds for these students as gifted 
and talented children and youth. If they do get served by USOE funds 5, 
It Is not as gifted and talented children and youth, but as part of 
another pouplation. 

» Our division -recognizes that gifted and talented 

children should be served by special projects, but 
the program needs for the first priority categories 
are so great that they eat up the funds before we 
could even consider progr^s for gifted and talented. 

m In the National Center for Education Research, money 
is available for research in the area of the gifted 
child, but it is not used for that purpose because 
it is not a priority concern. For example, a very 
good unsolicited proposal came in to use funds for 
training the vocationally gifted child, but it was 
turned down. 

m In short. Title I funds do represent a way in x^hich 
these children can be sairved if they are brought 
into the programs at the local level because they 
are low achievers. The fact that they are gifted 
Md talented becomes tangential to the reasons why 
they are being served under these funds. 

m As a result, these children would receive attention 
not because of their gifted or talented quality, but 
because of thslr low family Income = 

• Again, the answer is that none of the progr^a men- 
tloned above, nor the ongoing effort to strengthen 
education at the state level directly affect the 
GTGY population in any but the most tangential 
manner • 
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These anecdotes outline the most frequently cited causes and dynamics 
for why there is at present virtually no USOE delivery system targeted 
for gifted and talented children and youths The relationship between, 
the USOE and lea's and SEA’s, however, is equally Important. Some 
real constraints exist in this relationship and center around needs 
for leadership at the state and local level and also around the Issue 
of what role a federal agency should play In state concerns. 

9 The educational system does not accept the right 
of an Individual to be different from his peers 
The general tendency is to pull the person to 
the average level because children are not thought 
of as individualistic, 

o It's interesting to note that there is a great 

deal of similarity between federal priorities and 
state priorities. 

« Usually the states assess their own needs and then 

get- local school districts to develop programs which 
fir into these needs. 

m Congreas wanted the states to become involved with 
planning and evaluation. Because of personnel and 
time constraints, the areas have been traditionally 
ignored, so the ESEA amendments of 1962 were passed 
to strengthen planning and evaluation capabilities 
at the state level. 

Having resolved what that relationship should be has not completely 
solved the problem. The states now assume fuller responsibility for 
planning and priority setting and the federal role Is reduced to a 
more technical one of monitoring what happens,. The plight in this 
la that the local and state agencies do not have enough talented staff 
trained in educational substance and coatcat, with leadership quali- 
ties, training, and experience in educational program planning, eval- 
uation of educational programs, and the implementation of such pro- 
grams. The bind is that USOE does have on Its staff many well qualified 
educational people who do have these qualities, but they are not able 
to exercise them because their role la delimited by legislation. 
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StrarAgthening the educational system at the state 
level has benefited the system as a whole ^ 

a .s a result of 1968 amendments * the states now 
have virtually complete say in how 85% of Title 
III funds will be used. 



® The role OE is now playing in administering the 
85% formula funds is reviewing of state plans. 
We have three desk officers who review state 
plana to sea that they conform with federal 
guidelines. This really amounts to checking 
off on procaduras rather than subetance. 

m Not only has federal money proved necessary 
in order to improve educational capability 
at the state level p but adequately trained 
and motivated personnel have bean difficult 
to find . 



D. STATE EDUCATION AGENCY NODE 



During April a three^day con trance on GTCY was held in Miraiis 
Florida, The attendees ware people at the SEA level with rasponalbilitias 
and concerns centered around developing and delivering educational 
programs to gifted and talented children and youth. The meeting was 
convened to eKplore how state level people are meeting the need 
of CTCY^s and what kind of support they could use. During the con= 
ference data were collected on the types of problems and resistances the 
attendees meat in doing thalr job. Table 12 summarises la tabular form 
the main difficulties as they were eKpresaed at that conference. 

The attendees were then asked to delineate what was most needed 
at the state level in order to more effectively help them in delivering 
programs to GTCY*s. The siic greatest needs listed in order of impor^^ 
tance are shown in Table 13* 
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Eank 



Problem 



, \ 



Rank 



1 


Lacis of Trained Personnel at Teacher , 
LEA, and SEA level 


2 


Lack of Funds for GTCY Programs 


3 


Lack of Understanding of need by 
Publics Legislators, and Educators 


4 


Programs for GTCY are low priority 
at LEA and SEA Levels 


5 


Lack of Leadership, Ulrectlon, and . 
Clear-cut objectives fit LEA and 
SEA level for delivering Educational 
Programs to GTCY 


6 


Poor Diagnosis of x^ho Is Gifted and 
Talented 



table 12 1 THE SIX MOST FREQUENTLY MET PROBLEMS AT 
THE SEA LEVEL IN TRYING TO DELIVER PRO- 
gr^s to GTCY 

(RANKED IN ORDER OF FREQUBNCY) 

Need 



1 


Good Public Relations for Communicating including 
Demonstration Projects. 


2 


Funds (both Formula and Descretionary) for developing 
programs within the state. 


3 


More unified efforts in areas of GTCY. This means State 
to State, State to Local for sharing results, work, and 
resources in order to develop a stronger support base. 


4 


Need for more State staff and consultants working solely 
In the areas of developing Gifted and Talented Programs. 


5 


Improved personnel who are well trained in teaching 
Gifted and Talented Children and Youth at the Local 
Level. This includes providing well-trained support 
staff for program development. 


6 


Better Leadership and Direction for the area of Gifted 
and Talent sd» 



TABLE 13* THE SIX BIGGEST NEEDS .FOR SUPPORT AT THE STATE LEVEL 
IN DEVELOPING AND DELIVERING PROCRMIS TO GTCY 
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Combining the data collected from pre=conferehce questionnaires 
sent to the participants with data collected during the conference 
through questions Hand interviews 5 it was possible to develop a table 
of categories of concern at the SEA level In delivering programs to 
the gifted and talented. The numerical estimatae for these categories 
pf concern were arrived at by .tabulating the number of times a category 
was mentioned or referred to in the answers to four questions asked 
of the attendees at the Conference. The mentions were tabulated by 
category and then divided by the total number of responses (400) 
made. Diagram .11 shows in graphical form the summary of this process. 



Rank 



Category 



Degree of Mention 



t 

J 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



Training 
Leadership 
Public Relations 

Planning/Research 
Curriculum/Matarials 
Low Priority 
Accountability 

Other 




DIAGRAM 11: CATEGORIES OF CONCERN AT SEA LEVEL IN DELIVERING PROGRAMS 

TO- THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
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The siagle concern that most frequently arose durltig this conference 
was funds. It has not been shown in Diagram 11 beeause It would create 
a false ImpreSBlon of what the underlying problems are. Every entry 
In the diagram would need funds to be implemented, but funds will not 
be of any use until a solid, program base has been planned with pro- 
vision for evaluating, documenting, and learning from the implemented 
programs. On the basis of what can be learned from these experiences, 
it should be possible to begin replicating programs and to begin de- 
livering programs on a much wider footirig for the gifted and talented. 
Tracing the interrelationships between the eategorles of concern shown 
in Diagr^ 11 helps to better understand the SEA node within a total 
delivery system of educational programs for the gifted and talented . 



/ 



The largest concern is for more teachers trained in meeting the 
educational needs of gifted and talented pupils. But, if there is 
such a need, than this reflects the fact that the problems and needs 
of these students do not receive much priority emphasis within the 
educational community, therefore, there are not many university train- 
ing centers and programs that deal with gifted and talented. This in 
turn means that LEA 'a do not emphasize the special educational needs 
of these students. Leadership ties closely into this cycle because the 
actiyitleB now going on within the states are in general not well fo- 
cussed. This has the effect of causing local efforts to be isolated 
from one Another and thereby disjointed .and non-vislble. There Is 
/considerable need for planning talent at the SEA level. Lack of 
pi arming talent and epordinated research clearly, relates to the need 
for curriculum and materials targeted for GTCY and the development pf 
training programs centered around these materials. Planning and re 
search should not b,e viewed as only a theoretleal activity: planning 

and research also encompasses development of operational programs for 
use at the LEA" level today. In this sense planning and research must 
go on kt the applied level. Because there are few well-coordinated 
progrEOBS and because the priority for such programs is sa low at the 
LEA, SEA,.and USOE levels. It is difficult to launch a suhstantlal 
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public ralatlons program to make people aware of neads for spec*- 
lalized progrra activity for these students^ 

In order to make some headway in breaking the cycle described abovtis 
the people at the conference voiced the need for leadership to help 
them bring togathar present program efforts on a national scale as 
a way to provide a solid foundation for continued programming to meet 
the needs of our gifted and talented children and youth, 

E. LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY NODE 

Thm final decision level that can arlter priorities within a total 
delivery system is at the local school level* We did not ^undertake 
an investigation of what the problems, are at this level in delivering 
programs to GTCY. In order to add some perspective, however, of the 
size of the network of schools and teachers that affect the student 
directly, wa incorporated some statistics on the numb t=.r of independent 
school districts, schools, and teachers there are in the nation. 

In 1968 there were 22,010 independent school districts through- 
oa't\„the United States. (Simon, Kenneth A., and W. Vanc,e Grant, , / 





of schools within these 


districts 


is 


shown in Table 14. 








Public 




Mon-Publle 


Totals 




Elementary 




70,879 


. 15,340 


86,219 




Secondary 




27,011 


4,606^ 


il,6l7 




Totals 




97,890 




19,946 


, 117,836 



TABLE 14s, NUIffiER OF SCHOOLS IN U.Si 1967-1970 
.Sourcu: 1970 Digest of Educational Statistics 
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Aagumlng that the Increase In number of schools since the 1967- 
1968 school year have been on the order of up to one percent per year, 
this would mean that the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary 1970 
student pouplation of 51 » 6 million children were housed in approximately 
120,000 schools. Table 15 shows the estimated number of teachers who 
have direct contact with r » 3 student. 



G 

R 
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Elementary 

Secondary 



1969 1970 

Public Non-Public Public Non-Public 



1.108 .147 




1.115 ,146" 


.906 .080 




.934 .080 



2.014 .227 2.049 .226 



TOTAL NU>fflER OF TEACHERS 

1969 2,241,000 

1970 2,275,000 

TABLE 15; ESTIMAIID NUMBER OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN U.S. 

FOR 1969 and 1970. 



Ultimately^ f or a delivery system to be effective, it will have to 

constructively interact with 2 1/4 million teachers within approximately 
120,000 Bshools that are administered through some 22,000 Independent 
administrative units. This task alone is immense and will require 
leadership ready to deal creatively with this problem. 
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IV. STRATEGIES AND ENTRY POINT FOR A DELIVERY 
SYSTEM WITHIN U.S.O.E. 



A. STRATEGIES AND ENTRY POINTS 

Givan that USOE will set up an agency or mechanism to be the ’ocal 
point for a national, coordinated delivery system of educational pro- 
grams for gifted and talented children and youth, what avenues should 
USOE pursue in establishing this agency and what are the best entry 
points within USOE for this agency? 

The alternative strategies to set up an agency or mechanism are 
basically threes 

1, USOE could create a new bureau soleTy responsible 
for GTCY; 

2g USOE might create a new division within a bureau; 
or 

3-. USOE might set up a GTCY Program Group with the 
responsibility tb coordinate, orchestrate and 
focus resources for GTCY. , 

Figure 1 shows schematically the three basic options that USOE 
might pursue. 

Option one, creating a new bureau appears straightforward and simple 
enough to achieve. Let us weigh its pros and cons. Below is a list 
of some pros and cons surrounding this option. 

PROS : / 

• A separate Bureau carr;ies to a logical con- 
clusion the need for listlonal focus, a high 

a priority concern, and the need for targeted 
funds for GTCY. \ 

/ : 

• ^ecause state priorities frequently parallel 
/federal priorities, this would have a ripple 
/effect of state agencies setting up a bureau- 

, / lavsT mechanism for Gifted and Talented Child- 
ren and Youth , 

- /. ■ ^ 



I 




CREATE A NEW 

bureau 



AGENCY 

OR 

IffiCHANlSM 




CREATE A NEW 
DIVISION WITHIN 
EXISTING BUREAU 



SET OT A 
PROGRAM GROUP 
TO OVERSEE 
ACTIVITIES FOR 
GTCY WITHIN PRESENT 
FRAMEWORK 



FIGURE 1; 



SCHEMATIC REPRISEHTATION OF THREE ALTERNATIVE 
BASIC STRATEGIES FOR ESTABLISHING A GTCY 
AGENCY OR IffiCHANISM 



CONS: 



A separate Bureau would make It easier to focus 
and coordinate program, research, and training 
efforts directed toward GTCY since they would 
ha divisions within that bureau. 

A separate Bureau with all of the resources 
and responsiblliltes together would facilitate 
and process of providing national leadership 
for GTCY. 



To establish a separate Bureau would probably 
be the most expensive route to follow in de- 
veloping a delivery system. 

This would not capitalize upon existing de 
livery mechanisms within USOE. 

The establishment of a separate Bureau would 
require special legislative action. 
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© A separate Bureau might make it more difficult 
to coordinate the GTCY-servlng aetlvltlea of 
existing Bureaus and Divisions who seir/e other 
targeted populations that also contain GTCY , 

Because gifted and talented would be separated 
as a special population, those gifted and tal- 
ented who are also handicapped, for example, 
might not receive the attention they need as 
handicapped at the same time they have their 
special needs as gifted or taleated served. 

Assuming that this path is taken, where are the best entry points 
for this Bureau within USOE? The two most logical spots for such a 
bureau would be under either the Deputy Comiissloner for Cchool Systems 
or the Deputy Conanlssloner for Development. Establishment of the 
bureau under the Deputy Commissioner for Development makes sense as 
a beginning step, since there is the need to focus a great deal of 
thought and planning around the present state of educational knowledge 
of education for GTCY’s, how to use this base for planning a delivery 
system to GTCY, and the development of a national strategy for realizing 
the delivery system. There Is possibly one major drawback to this lo- 
cation for a bureau. The need In an effective delivery system is for 
operational programming built around a sound body of knowledge whereas 
if the focus on GTCY got labeled as a research or developmental effort, 
it could delay considerably an operational delivery system that serves 
GTCY's on a wide scale. Ultimately, the moat logical and natural pos- 
ition for a bureau would be under the Deputy Conmlssloner for School 
Systems, since the final aim of a delivery system is to reach gifted 
and talented students who are in school at the elementary and secondary 
level. This implies that If such a bureau Is first established under 
the Deputy ConunlBsloner for Development, that ultimately the Bureau 
ehould leave that organizational spot to come under the Deputy Com- 
missioner for School Systems. The structure of a Bureau for the 
Gifted and Talented should at least be similar to that of the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped and include an educational service 
division, a research division, Mid a training division. 
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The second type of strategy that can be pursued ±s one of attaching 
responsibility for gifted and talented to an existing Bureau * through 
the creation of a new division within the Bureau. Pros and cons to 
be considered in this type of forroat ares 



PROS ; 

m A delivery mechanism would already exist in the 
Bureau and the Division for Gifted and Talented 
would be able to build on it without having to 
start from ground zeroe 

m The cost outlay for setting up a division should 
be much smaller than what would be required for 
setting up a full bureau, 

o It would be easier to set up a division under an 
existing Bureau within USOE than to establish a 
new bureau. The creation of a division^ could be 
handled on a lower decision level than that of 
a bureau and it would probably not require as 
much administrative detail as the creation of a 
bureau would, 

• Major legislation would not be required ; at most 
the legislative requirement would probably be In 
the form of an ^endment to present legislative 
structure. 

e There would be less duplication of effort and 
functions in setting up a division Instead of 
a bureau. 

• By placing the Division within the Bureau that 
serves most elementary and seeohdary students, 
it would be easier to coordinate QTCY activities 
with programs reaching other targeted populations. 

CQNS g 

• The strength of focus on gifted and talented might 
not be as strong as it would be with the establish^ 
ment of a full bureau. 



e It is possible that the concerns of a division 
within a bureau focused on other populations 
might be submerged by the bureaus main focus. 

To the extent that the division linages dollars 
of its own, this concern diminishes* 
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@ It might be more effective to coordinate the 

full spectrum of services necessary for a com-- 
plete delivery system to GTCY from the division 
level instead of the bureau level. In more 
generaliEed terms * a division would not have 
as much organizational clout as a bureau would . 

The Bntry points for a separate division devoted to the gifted and 
talented are numerous but the most logical spots for attauhir .he 
division are under the Bureaus that report to the Deputy Commiss Loner 
for School Systems or the Deputy Commissioner for Development. If 
the prevailing sentiment indicates that the division should go through 
a couple years devoted to planning and experimenting with the best 
ways to meet the needs of GTCY, than the division might begin under 
the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation (particularly the 
Elementary and Secondary Programs Division) or the Office of Priority 
Management a These positions are subject to the same constraintis as 
placing a bureau under the Deputy Goffimisaioner for Development. The 
need is for an effective delivery system that is operational; a system 
that is delivering programs to students. 

For these reasons, it seems most logical for the division to rest 
under the Deputy CoBmilssioner for School Systems, As a division it 
might come to rest under the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
or the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education* 

The third strategy for setting up a delivery system within USOE 
would be to create a GTCY Program Group (GTPG) , The GTPG would consist 
of a nucleus of experts in Gifted and Talented education (minimum 
staff requirements; 3 professionals with appropriate staff support) 
to be augmented by assignment of staff from various bureaus and divisions 
within USOE who can coordinate the funding and functions of existing 
programs to maximize benefits tQ4 GTCY. The role of the GTPG would be 
to provide planning support. for GTCY coupled with the responsibility 
of oversasing and coordinating funding specific to GTCY* The members 
of the GTPG in addition to the nuclaus group would be from two cate- 
gories : 
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1. Where funds are specifically appropriate or other- 
wise categorized through administrative procedures , 
line asponslblllty for. their administration must 
reside with the GTPG. This can be accomplished 
through the assignment of the GTPG by relevant 

OE program managers of a line employee (for all or 
part of his time) to administrate the eategorized 
program funds * 

2. The other menibars of the group should be line 
people from OE programs \rtilch do not have specific 
funds for but which have relevance to GTCY, and 
who have the authority to see _that action could 
take place within their bureau or division. 



In order to Insure that this strategy become effective. It would 
be imperative that all persons who form the group are Involved in the 
process of determining the shaping policy for GTCY and also that they 
have sufficient organisational leverage to effect programs. This would 
suggest that division heads should be part of the GTPG. Pros and cons 
of this strategy Includes 

PROS : 

• Leadership could be provided without the need for 
setting up the full structure of a bureau or a 
division. 

• MaKlmum interaction and coordination with present 
USOE divisions could be effected, 

■ • Gifted and talented children and youth who are 
also part of another targeted population would 
have a good chance for both sets of their needs 
to be addressed. 

• It would be possible to coordinate the use of 
present funds in given bureaus and divisions 
that are reaching gifted and talented children 
and see that the funds are used to meet their 
needs as gifted and talented children as well. 
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CONS I 



m Thera might be conflict generated where some 
funds within a given division targeted for a 
specific groups educationally deprived, for 
exampla, are used only for that part of the 
population that is gifted and talented. 

m Cot ct might arise over whom the line par- 
son in a division la responsible to when there 
is a clash betwaan division priorities and 
gifted and talented priorities, 

m The visibility of gifted and talented children 
would not be as high as in the case where a 
separate bureau or division is established. 

The entry point for the staff function might occur at several 
points within tJSOl. Typical spots ^ere this staff group might be 
attached are to the Deputy Commissioner for Development, the Deputy 
CoTOnissiDner for School Systems, under the Office of Special Concerns, 
or the Office of Priority Management, A clear logical case can prob- 
ably be made for it to reside In any of these spots, but ultimately 
the choice should bring the agency as close to the program level serving 
students as possible, Wherever the final choice puts this staff 
function, it must coordinate activities that bear on the preschool 
level, the elementary and secondary level, the university level, the 
research level, and the teacher training level if the delivery system 
is to be effective in delivering educational programs to these studepts. 

B, SUBSEQUENT ACTION FOR USQE 

The three atratagles suggested in the preceding section represent 
various point s along a continuum. At one and of the continuum is the 
establishment of a new bureau, through the intermediate position of 
forming a new division within an existing bureau to the 'other extreme 
of a staff function with support personnel within the present divisions 
and bureaus. By constructing a series- of continua to represent each 
issue that would have to be resolved before deciding which strategy 
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to pursue in setting up an agency or mechanism within USOE to serve 
the needs of gifted and talented children, it would be possible to see 
which strategy would best resolve the issue and finally to see if one 
strategy is clearly superior because it best meets the largest number 
of issues that have to be resolved. 

The decision of which atrategy should be pursued will have to be 
made by USOE staff. The decision must take into consideration what stra- 
tegy is most likely to be successful within the present USOE structures and 
political system. These decisions can be made by an outsider. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that non-USOE personnel would have as good an 
understanding of the operating realities of USOE as, for example, the 
Deputy and Associate Commissioners have. The logical structure can 
be outlined quite easily, but that does not insure that the delivery 
systam will be a success. The logical structure must be superimposed 
on the operating realities if a highly feasible strategy is to be 
chosen. For maKlmum af fectlvanese ^ It Is further important that those 
people who will be most affected by the creation of an agency or 
mechanism within USOE take part in reaching the final {decision as to 
which strategy will be pursued. Since a delivery system must be im- 
plemented in the field, it would be useful to test the appropriate- 
ness of the strategy with soma Regional OE, SEA, and LEA people before 
finalizing the decision 
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